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HISTOEY OF THE MODEEN STYLES 

OF 

AECHITECTUEE. 

BOOK IV. 

ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

To write a consecutive history of the Eoiuiissance styles in Great 
Britain is perhaps more difficult than it is with regard to those of 
any other country of Europe. Not because the examples are few or 
far between, nor because they have not been exuniiiied with care or 
])nblished in detail; but on account of the devious atid uncertain iiath 
their architects have followed, and the general absence of any fixed 
principles to guide them in their design, or any certain aim to uhich 
they were persistently striving to attain. The difficulty is fiirclier 
aggravated at present by the architectural world being tlivided into 
two hostile camps—the Classical and the ilediieval—following two 
entirely different systems of design and actuated by antagonistic 
principles. It becomes in conseejuence difficult to write calmly and 
dispassionately in the midst of the clamour of contending jiarties, and 
not to be hurried into opjiosition by the unreasoning theories that are 
propounded on both sides. 

The stepis by which the English were induced to adojit the 
Classical styles were slower and more uncertain than those which 
preceded its introduction into the other countries of western Eurojie. 
They clung longer to their Gothic feelings, and submitted to the 
trammels of Classical Art far more unwillinuly than their neighljours. 
It is, in fact, almost literally true that Inigo .lones^ was the earliest 
really Classical arcliitect in England, and he was ])orn the year before 
Yignola died, and was only three years old when Palladio hnislied his 


Born 1572; died 1652. 
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career. The foundations of St. Peter’s were laid a full century before 
we had a Classical building of any kind in this country; and the 
Escurial and the Tuileries had been long inhabited before we thought 
it necessary to try to rival them. 

The teaching, however, of Classical literature in our schools, and 
the example of the Continent, at last took effect. And when once an 
architect presented himself capable of producing designs in the new 
style, and exhibiting specunens in all their fasliionalde proportions, 
it became the rage with ns, as it was on the Continent; and our 
ancestors out-Heroded Herod in the strict classicality of their useless 
porticoes and the purity with which they used the Orders, wholly 
irrespective eitiier of climate or situation : all this being only too sure 
a proof how little true feeling they at that time had for Art, and how 
completely they had lost the knowledge of the first princiides that 
ought to guide an architect in the preparation of his designs. 

In England, as in all other countries of modern Europe, the arts 
followed in the same track as literature, only that here they lagged more 
heliiiul. and Classical forms and feelings are found in all oitr literary 
produ(;tions long before their influence was felt in Art. When once, 
however, Architecture fell fairly into the trap, she became more 
enslaved to the rules of the dead art titan literature ever was, and 
has hitherto found it impossiltle to recover her liberty, while her now 
emancipated sister roams at large exulting in her freedom. Still, it 
is impossible to read such a poem as SjHtuser’s ‘ Faery Queen,’ and not 
to see that it is the expression of exactly the same feelings as those 
which dictated such designs as Andley End or Wullaton. The one 
is a Christian Romance of the Middle Ages, interlarded with Classical 

names and ill-nnderstuod allusions to heathen gods and goddesses_ 

the others are Gothic palaces, plastered over with Corinthian pilasters 
and details which represent the extent of knowledge to which men of 
taste had then reached in realising the greatness of Roman Art. 

It w(ju]d he difficult to find two works of Art designed more 
essentially on the same principles than Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost ’ and 
Wren’s St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Bible narrative, transposed into 
the form of a Greek epic, reipiired the genius of a Milton to make it 
tolerable ; but the spleiidonr of even his powers does not make us less 
regret that he had not poured forth the poetry with whidi his lieait 
was swelling in some form that would have freed him from the 
trammels which the pedantry of his age imposed upon him. What 
the Iliad and the Hlneid were to ililton, the Pantheon and the Temple 
of Peace were to MT’en. It was necessaiw he should try to conceal 
Ills Christian church in the guise of a Roman temple. Still the idea 
of the Christian cathedral is always present, and reappeare in every 
form, but so, too, does that of the Heathen temple ;—two coJiflietin><' 
elements in contact,—neither subduing the other, hut making their 
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discord so apparent as to destroy to a very considerable extent tlie 
beauty either would possess if separate. 

The sonorous jirose of Johnson finds its exact countevi}art in the 
ponderous productions of yanbrn>rh, and the elegant Addison finds 
his reflex in the correct tameness of Chambers. The Adamses tried 
to reproduce what they thought was purely Classical Art, tvith the 
earnest faith with which Thomson liclieved he was reproducing 
Virgil’s Georgies when he wrote the • Seasons.’ But here our parallel 
ends. The poets had exhausted e\ery form of imitation, and longed 
for “ fresh fields and pastures new,’’ and in the lieginning of this 
century wholly freed themselves from the chains their jtredecessors 
had i>rided themselves in wearing : latt, just when the architects 
might have d(jne the same, Stuart ]u'acticiilly discovered and rcnealed 
to his countrymen the beauties of tireek Art. Homer and .Sophocles 
had long lieen familiar to ns :—the Parthenon and tlie Temple on the 
Ilissns were new. The poets had had the distem])er; the architects 
had still to pass through it ; and for fifty long years the pillars of 
the Parthenon or the Ilissiau Temple adorned elmrches and gaols, 
mnsenms and magazines, shop fronts and city gates—evciytbing and 
everywhere. At last a reaction set in aitainst this ahsunlity: not, 
alas I towards freedom, hut towards a hondaite as deep, if not so 
degrading, as tliat from whiclt the enslaved minds of the puhlie Lad 
just been emancipated. If the Greek was incongruous, it was at least 
elegant and refined. The Gothic. tli()iu;li so licimtifnl in itself, is 
hardly more in accordance witli the feelings and tastes of the nine¬ 
teenth Century, and is entirely deficient in that purity and in the 
higher elements of the Art to which the Greeks had attained, and to 
which We were fast apjiri.aclnng when the fl<jod-tide of j)Seudo- 
ilediteval Art set in and overwhelmed ns. 

At the same time, however, we must not oveilook the fact that the 
Gothic revival in this conntry is maiuly an eccT(.siasti<'al motcmeiit, 
and the real hold it has upon the jieople arises from their religious, 
not from their artistic feelings, and must he jiiducd of aceordiiigly. 
The four centuries which elajised between the Grusades and the 
Keformation were not only the jieriod of the Church’s greatest asceml- 
ency and glory, hut they were tliose during whieh the Gotbii- style 
was invented and prevailed. All of our cathedrals hut one. and nil e- 
tenths of our churches in towns, ninety-nine in a hundred iii eoniitry 
parishes, are in tliis style. Tlie cleriry, no doubt, look liack with 
regret to those halcyon days when their jiower was sujireme and 
undisputed, and, while longing to hrimr them liack again, are justified 
in pleading that the style in which tho-^e churches were built, in 
which our forefathers prayed, and which arc associated with all our 
own religious feeliims. is that style in which all ecclesiastical edifices, 
at least, should still he erected. If the Cliureh of the jire>ent day is 
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the same as that of the tliirteenth century, they are right. But if the 
irorld has progressed since then, it is dangerous that the Chnreh 
should lag so long behind, and nearly certain that the laity ivill not 
lung he content with so retrograde a movement. Should this ]iro\ e to 
he the case, the result will be that we shall have two antagonistic 
styles of Art in this country : one ecclesiastical and retrograde, the 
other lay and progressive, and a conflict may .crise which must confuse 
all true pi'inciples of Art and prove fatal to any proper development 
of either style. 

The truth is, it reipiires very little knowledge of Art to know 
that hoth Classic and Gothic imitations must Vie wrong :—that any 
Art which is essentially false in its principles, and which depends on 
mere copying and not on thought lor its effect, must he an alisnrdity. 
But the pnhlic do not see this, and the instance of literature does not 
appear to them quite a logical parallel. Xor is it :—fur with us a 
poem is a plaything. It does not cost more to print one moulded on 
the Greek Epos than it does one modelled after Dante, or one which 
is merely the outpouring of a heart too full to contain its imaginings. 
Xo one need huy unless they like it. an<l many live and die without 
giving the snhject a serious ihonght, or caring for literature at all, 
excepting at the utmost as the amusement of a passing hour. But 
the case is widely ditfereiit when we come to an art, tlie productions 
of which are not only ornamental, hut useful at tlie same time, and 
indeed indispeiisible to our existence, in this climate at least. From 
the highest to the lowest all men must spend money in the production 
of Architectural Art. Our (.-omfort and our convenience are affected 
by it every day of our lives : our health, and not infrei.|Uently our 
wealth, is at the mercy of the arehiteet. Though we could tolerate 
and he amused with a qwem which is an almost nndetectahle forgery, 
we caimut live in a temple or a cathedral, and the gloom of a feudal 
castle and the arraiigenienis of a monastery are equally foreign to our 
taste. It is, no donlit, easier to employ a clerk to cojiy details out of 
books than to set oneself to invent them ; and it is a great relief to 
timid minds to lie alile to shelter themselves under the shield of 
authority ; but laziness or timidity is not the r|nality that ever pro¬ 
duced anytliiug great or good in Arc ; and till men are prepared to 
work and think for themselves, the study of Architecture in England, 
though it may he interesting as a yisyehological or historical prohlem, 
can never rise to the dignity of an illustration of that iiohle art. 

Only one other point requires to he noticed before going into 
detail on Englisli Eeiiaissance Art. It was hinted in the Introduction 
to this volume that, dnring the yteriod of the Renaissance, Architecture 
ceased to be a study among the npyicr classes, and generallv became the 
occupation of a very small, and frequently a lower and less educated. 
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class of men than those who occupied themselves with literature. This 
is, perhaps, more strictly ajtphcahle to Eiyuiaud than to any other 
country. Xot to be a scholar to a f^Teater or less extent has always 
been a reproach to an Enplish geutlemaii. To be an artist, on the 
other hand, is to be eccentric and exceptional among' the upper (Tasses : 
and lU'ofieiency in Art is almost as great a reproach to a gentleman as 
deficiency in literary knowledge is and always has been. 

Tliis was more or less the case with all the nations of the Continent, 
but was more app'irent in England than elsewhere. It lias been 
remarked above that, during the Tliddle Ages, not only the nobility 
and gentry occupied themselves with Art, Init that the bi-;hops, and 
all classes of the clergy, from the highest to the lowest, looked upon 
Architecture as the master art, and considered a knowledge of it as 
hieing as indispensable to an educated geutlemaii as a knowledge of 
Latin is now. When, however, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
learning became more generally diffused, and a knowledge of the 
classics iiidispeusuble, the Arcs ceased to be part of a gentleman's edii- 
catiuu ; and this lias continued so till a very recent date indeed, thoitgli 
coimoisseurship might occasionally lie considered fashionable. Such 
knowledge of any art as might enable a geutlemaii to practise it in the 
same niauner as he might write verses or comjiose an essay was whollv 
imthought of. Architecture was first relegated to builders, -whose oiilv 
husiuess it was to produce the greatest extent of aceoni'iioilutioii, and 
the gre.itest amount of effect, compatible witli the least ]iossible ]irice. 
AVhen by this process it had sunk into the abyss of .lacobeau art, it 
was rescued from tliis depth of degradation, and taken tip by a higlier 
and better class of minds, hut always has heeii followed as a trade or 
profession for the sake of its ]x,'caiiiary emoluments ; and, with the 
rarest iiossible exceptions, never practised from a mere love of the art, 
or from an innate desire to produce beauty. Xor are the architects to 
blame for this. A poet or painter can realise his dreams at his own 
cost, and give them to the public as he creates them. An arcliitecc 
cannot work ’wfithout a piatron : and when the np]ier classes are not 
imbued with a love of Art, and have not tlie knowledge sufficient to 
enable them to appreciate the lieantifnl. the architect must he content 
to stereotype the taste of his employers, or to starve. When the taste 
of the public in Architecture is as low or as mistaken as it has long 
been, the highest class of minds will not devote themselves to it : and 
till they do so. and, fur more than this, till the puhlh; thoroiiglily 
ap]ireeia:e its importance, and master its essential pi'ineiples, the art 
will certainly never recover the position it occupied duritiL; the IMiddle 
Ages, still less that which it occupied in Ec'^it or in Orcci-e. 

[The EexaisS-VXCE ix Exglaxd. —In its general <co]ie this 
introductory chapter is, like all our author's writings, sienalised by 
sound sense and cle\ er generalisation : but there are portions of it 
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which, although in their very excess of earnestness they cainiot hut 
set the reader thinking to advantage, must nowadays be accepted only 
subject to further explanation. One view of the way in which the 
Revived Classic of Italy was introduced into England, with what 
measure of success it eventitally obtained, is this. King Charles the 
First was on the throne when Inigo Jones brought over the new style. 
His so-called BaiKjuetiug House at Whitehall is familiar to everyone 
fPlate IGo) : and it is well understood that it was Irailt as part of an 
intended great palace for the sovereign (Plates ItRI and Itil). A more 
promising beghmitig for the English llenuissance ctutld scarcely have 
been designed. But polities interfered. The story of the conflict 
of principle between the king and the people need not be told here. 
The king and his principles passed to extinction from one of the 
windows of that very Bampieiing House : and the giMces incidental 
to monarchy gave place to the grim puritanisni of a fanatical democracy, 
with which such a thing as Architectural Art could tiud no favour at all. 
Time wore on dismally enough ; and when at length the amenities of 
life came to the front again under the mgis of a new monarchy—bad as 
it was—it need scarcely be said that tlie supply of arelutectiiral skill in 
a country so isolated from the re.st of Eurojie teas very limited indeed, 
even if the demand had not been equally small. But a greater demand 
unexpectedly arose ; London was to a large extent suddenly destroyed 
by tire. The cathedral and a crowd of other ancient churches were in 
ruins. Who was to rebuild them ? The citizens speedily rebuilt their 
warehouses and dwellings : atid fortunately they saw their way to tind 
the money for new clmn.-hes and a new eathedr.d ; Imt what about 
architects ? It is very much to the credit of the national sense of pride 
in the proprieties that good art seems to have been insisted npou !iy 
those who were able to speak for the jK'Ople at large. But it is quite 
dear that there were no professional architects to be had of such 
standing- and reputation as to claim the pul.lic eonfldenee : and an 
amateur came forward. This was Dr. Wren, a scientific scholar of 
some distinction, who—strangely enough—^was possessed of a most 
remarkable aptitude for architectural de.sigii, which for imuiv years 
lie had made a hobby. Through the advantages of his scientific and 
social connection ( he was the nephew of an uncompieruhle old bishop 
who iiad withstood the Puritan authorities with unexampled ticoiir, 
and was now at last trinmpliant'), combined with his artistic knowledge 
and mechanical skill, he succeeded, as everyone knows, in so s])eedilv 
and so successfully commanding recognition as a jiradical architect, 
that (^as our author truly says), "no building of irai)firtaiiee was 
erected during the last forty years of the seventeenth century of which 
he was not the architect. Ihe results of his labours are still amomt-st 
the most cherished examples of English building ; men of gveat ahilitv 
followed him; and this is the story of the advent of Renaissatice 
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architecture in England. To ■ndiat extent and in what particular 
manner this very peculiar process of origination affected at the time, 
or still affects, the artistic merits of modern English architecture as 
a whole, is one of the most interesting problems of historical criti¬ 
cism. That Wren must have been endowed by nature with artistic 
architectural genius of an unusually high order seems to be certain ; 
for the graceful proportions of his designs are acknowledged bv all 
masters of the art; but how far his want of original training may 
have been responsible for the establisliment, by the aid of his scien¬ 
tific ingenuity, of that practice of counterfeit construction, so verv 
notable in St. Paul's, which has ever since been the bane of our 
national architecture, is a fpiestion which it is difficult to evade. 

It seems to be our author's opinion that in the iMiddle Ages 
every ecclesiastic of any position was iu.structed in Architecture, and 
that many laymen of rank took almo.st an eipial interest in it. lie 
also appears to sugge.st that since the age of Elizabeth the practice 
of the art has fallen into the inferior hands of mere craftsmen, who 
follow it ‘■'as a trade or profe.ssion. for the sake of its pceiiniary 
emoluments,''’ to tlie degradation of its dignity. Here the nio.'t in¬ 
telligent and experienced class of his readers will certainly not be 
able to agree with him. It is nut possible that the design of the 
great Modiajval cathedrals, or their construction, could in any 
degree have been the haudin'ork of mere theological dignitarie-i— 
who had cpiite enough to do, then as now, to carry on their own 
professional duties and to further their own advancement—although 
no doubt the practical architect may have frequently been found iu 
the cloister. Neither is there any eviileiicu to show that the ama¬ 
teur in the Middle Ages was any more helpful iu the architect's 
practical work than he is in oiir own day. The artistic design of a 
building is, and always has been, an intellectual ofieratiou of such 
a high character that nothing short of special training can liy 
any means achieve success : and this iudi.sputable fact furnishes 
the raison d'etre, not for the architectural profession alone, but for 
the wliole group of the ])rofessions which surround it. The condi¬ 
tion of culture must be low indeed in these days wherever the 
person who is “his own ai'chitect” has not a very great fool for 
his client.—E d.] 
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CHAPTEE I. 

TEAXSITIOX STYLE. 

Elizabeth.1558. James 1. 1603. 


To begin this chapter, as we have begun all previous ones, by treating 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture firet, would be plunging too much in 
medkiH res, inasmuch as in England no church was erected of the 
smallest pretension to architectural design between the Eeforniation 
and the Great Fire of London in 1(I6G, with the solitaiy exception of 
the small church in Covent Garden erected by Inigo Jones in KRIl. 
The fact is, that the Catholics of the ^liddle Ages had left us an 
inheritance of churches more than doubly sufficient for the wants of 
the Reformed communities which succeeded them ; and it is only now. 
when the demand for church accommodation has overtaken the 
supply, that we should be glad if many of those which, in Elizabeth's 
time, were deserted and left to fall to ruin, could be reappropriated to 
their original purposes. In the earlier part of the Renaissance period 
this was so entirely the case, that but for the Eire of London, in 1(10(1, 
we should be obliged to wait till some time in the eighteenth century 
before we could find any churches worthy of notice in an architectural 
history. 

[The DiCtTitv of Ecclesiastical Art.— The reason why in all 
Arcliitectural history the leading jwsitiouhas to he assigned to Religions 
Art, ought to be appreciated as a point of criticism. IVhat the world 
may come to when a great many more generations of scientific thinkers 
have had their way with it, is a tiuesiion not to be answered ; and how 
far human nature exhibits strength or weakness in matters of its senti¬ 
mental beliefs or ceremonial observances need not be discussed ; hut the 
fact certainly' is that up to the present date no nation tif anv importance 
or any approximation to culture has ever existed without manifesting 
that special reverence for ideas of the divine, of whatever order, which 
leads to the employment of luonuinental building in the form of temples 
of worship. In otlier words, the construction of religious edifices has 
invariably claimed primaiy attention, and this from the earliest begin¬ 
nings down to the latest develojimeiits of human enterprise. The fact is 
perhaps the more remarkable when it is considered that such strnrtures 
have always been devoid of utilitarian seiwice ; but it is this ])ert'ect 
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independence of ordinary pui'poses which so much accentuates the 
monumental principle. The temple is not in any way a house for 
humanity; it is a sluine for divinity. The most powerful conqueror, 
the most arbitrary governor, the most wealthy and the most ju’ond, all 
enter it in awe. It is the House of Deity ; and, even if the Piiest be 
disavowed, the Deity remains. The church, therefore, claims everywhere 
to be regarded as a mouunieut, and not a liouse. It follows that Art 
shall be specially employed to render more monumental, most monu¬ 
mental according to circumstances, an edifice of this character ; and 
consecrated building hrintss with it consecrated Art, In our own some¬ 
what prosaic times all this remains true ; and even in the brand new 
cities of Ameiica the brand new churches are still the local monuments. 
The Heligioiis Art of modern as of ancient communities is necessarily 
therefore a thing apart from Secular Art, and standing on higher ground. 
Amongst other considerations, it is on this basis that the Gothic Eeviva! 
was able to take such a firm hold upon the public mind in England with 
reference to ecclesiastical work, while it so entirely failed in secular. 
There is no rule, however, without its exceptions, and there have been 
certain religious sects with whom, as an article of faith, it has been 
held that all religious art is a snare. This attitude is of course a mere 
reaction from the otherwise universal custom, and it has never acquired 
any serious significance : the instincts of humanity have been against it. 
It is to be particularly remarked at the present day that what used to be 
called the ‘‘ Meeting-houses ” of the Puritan Itodies in England are in 
almost all cases being designed ami more or less emljellished on the same 
model as the churches. Even the worsliippers whose boast it is almost 
fanatically to denounce the insignia of the Ages of Faith can bow their 
heads in uninquiring reverence before the same symbols of sujierstition 
when these are only the accepted ornaments of a temple of their 
own,— Ed.] 

Tliongh the examples of Secular Art are iTitinitely more numerous and 
important in this early period, it is extremely difficnlt to fix a date when 
Classical details or Classical feelings first began to prewiil. It certainly 
was not in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign, though she ascended the 
throne in IS.tS, only six yearn before ^liehael Angelo’s death. Leicester’s 
buildings at Kenilworth, and her own at Windsor—wherever, in fact, 
English architects were employed—sliow signs of de\iatioii from tlie 
purer Gothic types, hut nothing to indicate the direction in wliieli Art 
was tending ; and it is probable that, after all, the first introduction 
of the stylo is really to he ascribed to two foreigners. One of these, 
Giovanni di Padua, it is said, was employed at Longleat ami Holinhy, 
and seems to have been induced to visit tins eouiitry by Henry Mil., 
though whether us an architect or in any other capacity is mk (juite 
clear. The other, Theotlore Have or Havcnins of Cleves, was the 
architect of Cains College, Cambridge, erected between the years l.ulo 
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and 1574, which is certainly the most oomjlete specimen of Classical 
Art which was at that time to he seen in England. 

The huilding's of the Colleg’e itself are generally in Elizabethan Gothic, 
with only the very smallest jxtssihle taint of CTassicality ; but the gate¬ 
ways are adorned with Classical details to an extent very nnnsual in that 
age. The principal and most beautiful is the Gate of Honour, erected 
in l.")74, and is one of the most pleasing as well as one of the most 
advanced specimens of the early Renaissance in England. Although its 
arch is slightly pointed, and the details far from being pure, the general 
design is very perfect. Owing to its greater height and variety of out¬ 
line, it groups much more pleasingly with modern buildings than many 
of the more purely Classical Triumpihal arches which since that time 
have adorned most of the cajhtal cities of Europe. There are some other 
parts of the College, also, which show details of the same class, though 
not so complete in style as this. 

There are besides this several very pleasing specimen's of Renaissance 
Art at Cambridge, and some also at Oxford—though more at the former, 
which seems at that period to have had an accession of prosperity which 
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enabled her to overtake iu a «:reat degree her richer and moi'e ■wiierahle 
rival. The Chapel, especially the west front, of St. Peter's College is one 
of the best specimens of the art at Cambridge, but perhaps the most 
pleasing is the quadrangle of Clare College, which exhilnts the English 
Domestic Architecture of that age with more purity and grace than 
almost any other examjile that can be named. The older buildings seem 
to have been burnt down in l.j:!;-), but no steps were taken to rebuild 
them till more than a century afterwards, iu lilhs. when the juvseiit 
quadrangle was commenced. It is internally ft. long hy 111 ft. 
broad. Though strongly marked horizontal lines prevail everywhere, the 
vertical mode of accentuation is also preserved, and both are found here 
in exactly those proportions which indicate the interior arrangements ; 
and the size and decora¬ 
tion of the windows are 
also in good taste and in 
perfect keeping with the 
destination of the building. 

Another pleasing ex¬ 
ample is to be found in the 
north and south fronts of 
Xeville’s Court in Trinity 
College, which were nearly 
completed when their 
founder died, in 1615. 

They are partially shown 
in Woodcut No. Itll, 
further on. Though the 
ni)per storeys are not so 
varied or so effectively 
broken as those of Clare, 
the arcade below is a very 
pleasing feature, rarely 
found ill English, though so common in Italian and .Spanish buildings 
of an earlier age. 

At Oxford the most admired example of this age is the Garden-front 
of St. John’s College, ascribed to Inigo Jones. It was commenced in 
1631, and finished in four year’s : hut so essentially ( rotliie are all its 
details, that it requires careful scnrtiiiy and no small knowledge of stOe 
to feel assured that it does not belong to the Tudor fie-riod. 1 lie front 
of the birilding, however, towards the coirrty.ird tells the story of its age 
much more clearlv, being slightly more adraiiced than the huildiiigs in 
Neville’s Court, Cambridge, just alluded to. Its details ate siniilai, 
though orr a smaller scale, to those of the Hospital at Jlilan 1 oodcut 
No. 75), the Castle at Toledo, and the house of Agnes .'^orel at Orleans 
(Woodcut No. 122), though only irrtroduced into England a century 
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after they had been used on the continent of Europe, and then almost 
furtively, being confined to courtyards and interioi’s, while the exterior 
of the building was assimilated to the older and more truly English 
forms of Art. 

A more celebrated example is the Gateway of the Schools at Oxford, 
designed by an architect of the name of Thomas Holt, and erected about 
1G12. The whole of the rest of the quadrangle—the erection of which 
is due to the munificence of Sir Thomas Bodley—^is of the debased Gothic 



Plan of Longleat House i From Britton.2 


of the age ; ® but, as at St. John’s, an example of the Classical taste then 
coming into vogue is introduced internally. The portal is in consequence 
decorated with the five Orders piled one over the other iu the usual 
succession, according to the Vitruvian precept: the lowest being Tuscan, 
the next Doric, over that comes the Ionic Order, and then the Corintliian. 
The Composite finishes this part of the design, but the whole is crowned 
by Gothic pinnacles, and other relics of the expiring style. Besides 
these, the whole design is mixed uj) with details of the utmost impurity 
and grotesqueness, making up a whole more to be admired for its 


' The parts shaded light are recent ' Great Britain,’ 5 toIs. Ito. London, 1827. 
additions or alterations. i ‘ The work seems to liave extended 

-‘The Architectural Antiquities of trom 1610 to 1610. 
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picturesqueness and curiosity than for any beauty it possesses either in 
design or detail. 

Lougleat, built between the years l.")67 and 1579, is one of the largest 
as well as one of the most beautiful jialaces in England of that day. 
As before mentioned, the original design was probably due to .John of 
Padua, which would account for the far greater purity that per\ades 
its Classical details than is to he found in the Colleges just mentioned, 
or in most of the buildings of this age. The accounts of the building. 



167. Elev.uioii ..f pai t of Longleat. rroni Britton’s • .Vrchitectui.il Antoiuities.’ 

however, which are still preserved at Longleat, sliow that Ilohert 
Smithson, who afterwards built 11 ollaton, was employed as "Free 
master mason” during the whole time it was in course of erection. 
Its front measures 22utt., its flanks KiJ, sothat it covers alioiit the same 
ground as the Fariiese Palace at Piome, though both in heiglit and in 
other dimensions it is very much inferior. It consists of three storeys, 
each ornauieiited with an Order.—e:ich of which tajxa's gradually from 
the lowest to the summit in a very pleasing maimer, the details through¬ 
out being elegant, though not righlly coiTect. The most pleasing 
part of the design is the mode in which tlie facades are broken by 
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tlie projections—two at each end of the principal facade, and three on 
oach of the lateral faces. This, with the windows being large and 
nmllioned, gives to the whole a cheerful, habitable look, eminently 
snhaljle to a country residence of an English nobleman, though these 
feauires deprive it of that air of monumental grandeur which the 
Italian town palaces possess. ITe meet also in this design a peculiarity 
whicli distingni.shes almost all English houses from those of Ittdy 
or France. It is, that the court—where there is one—is a back 
court. The entrance is always in the principal external facade, and 
;dl the principal windows of the living-rooms look outwards towards 



10^. Vi,iw of Wullalou lluuse. trvuiBticion. 

the country—never into the courtyard. Generally an English house 
i> ;i S(jnare block, without any court in the centre ; and when there are 
wings, they are kept as subdued and as much in the background as 
p<jssible. The Italian coitile is entirely unknoivn, and the French 
ba>se-court is only occasionally introduced, and then by some nobleman 
who lias resided abroad, and learnt to admire foreign fashions. 

From Ijongleat the next step is to IrYollaton, which was commenced 
in the year after the other was finished, while, as we learn from his 
epitajih in Wollaton church, the same Smithson who was master 
mason to the former had risen to the rank of architect to this new 
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building.^ In it we find the Ord(!rs used to about the same extent, 

and, as far as words could describe them, in about the same manner 

as at Longleat ; ljut when we comfwre the two designs, instead 
of the almost Italian purity of the first, we find a rich Gothic 
feeling pervading the latter, and rumiing occasionally into excesses 
bordering on the grotesipie. The great haU, which rises out of the 

centre of the whole, and is plain in outline and Gothic in detail, 

oveipiowers the lower part of the design Ity its mass, and detracts 
very much from the beauty of the whole ; but, with this exception, 
the lower part of the design is probaljly the happiest conception of 
its age in this country ; and if repeated with the purity of detail we 
could now apply to it, would make a singularly pleasing ttyx; of the 
residence of an English nobleman. I’he rich mode in which the 
Orders are now used in Paris, for instance (IPoodcut No. 117), shows 
how easily they could be made to accord with such a design as this, 
without any incongruity : and even Grecian purity of detail would 
accord perfectly with such an outline and such a use of the Orders. 
The age and associations attached to such a sjxcimen as this are too 
apt to lead us into the belief that the incoiTeccness of the details adds 
to the picturesqueness of the effect, instead of the fact being exactly the 
reverse. Till tried, however, it will lx difficult to convince ]»eople that 
such is the case : and it may be feared that the attempt would involve 
too much originality for the present age. 

Longford Castle was again commenced just as Wollaton Wiis finished, 
or in 17)91 : and, if anything, sliows ii furtlier reaction towards tlie older 
style. It is a triangular Imilding, with three great round titwers at the 
angles, and the Doric pillars which adorn the porch suj)port five pointed 
arches : and though tliose above are circular, tlie whole is very unlike 
anvthing that may be called Classic, or whicli was being erected at the 
same period on the Continent. 

Hardwicke Hall in Derbysliire, erected between the years 1.192 and 
1597, and therefore immediately snceeeiling 'Wollatoii, is another very 
favourable specimen of this style ; but, though erected later, lias even 
less of Classical detail or feeling than its predecessor. In fact, it has 
more affinity tvitii those parts of Haddon Hall which approach it in 
date, but which, having been added to Imilding of the true Gothic age, 
have been to some extent assimilated to the older style, thus jiroduciiig a 
picturesqueness of effect seldom reached even in this age. 

Temple Xewsam, iii Yorkshire, built in 11)12, hardly shows a trace 
of tlie Italian features which twenty or thirty yeui-s earlier seemed as 
if they would entirely obliterate the details and feelings of Gothic 
Alt. Even Audley Inn, or End, commenced, in 1610, by the Earl of 
Suffolk, is remarkably free from Italian feeling, though desisnied by 


‘ ‘ History of Longleat,’bv the KfV ( anoa Jackson. Devize-. l.tC'-. 
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a foreign architect of the name of Jansen. "When complete, it must 
have been one of the largest and most splendid mansions of that age ; 
and even now there is an air of palatial grandeur about the jiart that 
remains, that few of the houses of that age possess. IVhat little of 
Italianisni is to be found in it is confined to porches and cloisters ; 
there is no “ Order ” attached to the main buildings, and the windows 
are, throughout the large square mullioned openings, without dressings, 
so characteristic of the style. 

Besides these there is a large class of mansions which time has 
sanctified and sanctioned, though they certainly are not beautiful, 
either from their details or from any grouping of their parts. Among 
the best known of these may be quoted Hatfield House, built in IGll ; 
Holland House, in 1G07 ; Cbarlton, in Wiltshire ; Burleigh, built in 
1577 ; Westwood, in 15i)0 ; Bolsover, in IGIJ ; and many others of 
more or less note and magmificenee ; all picturesque, generally well 
arranged fur convenience, and always having an air of appropriateness 
as the residence of a nobleman in the country—characteristics which 
make us overlook their defects of detail; and, however tasteless many 
may have looked when new, it is impossible now to reason against the 
kindly iiiflncnees which time has bestowed upon them. 

Tliis class of buildings can hardly be called Classic, or even 
rieiiaissanee, in the same sense that we apjfiy that term to continental 
huildings. It is only here and there that we are reminded, by a 
misshapen jiilaster or ill-designed arcade, of a foreign influence being at 
work: and these are so intermingled with mullioned windows and 
pointed gables, that the l)uildings might with e(iual propriety l)e called 
Gothic, the fact lieiiig that there is no term really applica])le to 
them but the very horrid, though very characteristic, name of Jacobean. 
As designs, there is really nothing to admire in them. They miss 
eijually the thoughtful ]iropriety of the (Jothic and the simple jiurity 
of the CTassie styles, with no pmteiisioiis to the elegance of either. 
All they can claim is a certain amount of pictures(jue appropriateness, 
hut tile former (quality is far more due to the centuries that have 
passed away since they were erected than to any skill or taste on the 
part of the origuial designer. 

Though late in date, Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh is so essen¬ 
tially in Che Transitional style that it must he classified with those 
buildings tthich were erected hefoiv* the reform introduced by Inigo 
Jones. It was commenced in U; 28 , and practically completed from the 
designs and imder the siiperintendeiice of local architects by KJGO. 
Though later than tlie Schools at O.xford, the chapel and other i>arts not 
oidy retain the midlions and foliation of the Gothic period, l)ut tlieir 
heads are actually filled with traceiw, which had long been abandoned 
generally : but these features are mi.xed witli Classical details treated 
in the Jacobean form, with a gi-otesqiieness which the age has taught 
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Italians, the Scotch employed a rich complicated ]iiece of Wind tracery, 
if it may be so called. As used by them, me elfect is not always 
pleasing ; the design being frequently ungraceful, and the ornaments 
grotesque ; but it is very questionable whether in principle it is not 

a more legitimate 
mode of adorning a 
window-head than 
the one we so gene¬ 
rally make use of. 
It admits, at all 
events, of the most 
infinite variety of 
detail. Some of 
those at Glasgow 

IbO, Wmdow-htad Ornament. ^ Ollcge, 01 ill RcgCllt 

Murray's house in 

the Canongate, are as elegant as any; hut there is scarcely a Scotch 
house of the early part of the seventeenth century which has not 
specimens to contiibute. The style of these ornaments is singularly 
characteristic of the age. They show that love for quirks and ijiiibbles 
which pervades the literature of the day, hut they show also that desire 




ifal. PiUster Uruaments. 


for cheapness which, rather than beauty, 
was the aim of the builders. Everv 
architect knows how difficult it is to 
design, and how much more difficult it is 
to cut, all the hollow and curved mould¬ 
ings which characterise every shaft and 
every mulliou in the pure Gothic style, 
and liow much its beauty depends on 
their delicacy and variety. Here, liow- 
cver, it is merely a sijuare sinking, such 
as might he cut out of deal with a saw ; 
and though it does produce a considerable 
effect at small cost, and is consistent with 
all the mouldings and umllions of the style, 
it will not hear examination, even when 
enriched and emliossed, as it sometimes 
is, in pilasters and other features. Like 
all the other details of the age, they 
never reach the elegance of the Classical, 


aw immeasurably inferior to those 
ot ttie Gothic style which preceded it. 


Taking It altogether, the EngUsh have perhaps some reason to be 
proud of their Transitional style. It lias not either the o-randeur of 
the itahan, the pictiires.iiieness of the French, nor the Richness of 
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detail which characterised the com-spouding style in S 2 )aiii ; but it is 
original and aj)propriate, and, if it had been cairied to a legitimate 
issue, might have resulted in something very beautiful. Long before, 
however, arriving at that stage, it was entirely superseded by the 
importation of the newly-jjerfected Italian Style, which in the seven¬ 
teenth century had pervaded all EurojX'an nations. 

During the eighty years that elapsed from the death of Henry Till, 
to the accession of Charles I., the Transition style left its traces in 
every corner of England, in the mansions of the nobility and gentry, 
and in the colleges and grammar-schools which were erected out of 
the confiscated funds of the monasteries ; hut, unfortunately for the 
dignity of this style, not one church, nor one really important public 
building or regal palace, was erected during the iieriod which might 
have tended to redeem it from the utiUtariaiiisiii into t\hich it was 
sinking. The great characteristic of the ejjoch was that during its 
continuance Architecture ceased to be a natural form of expressii)n, or 
the occupation of cultivated intellects, and passed into the state of 
being merely the stock-in-trade of professional exjjerts. Whenever 
this is so, it is in vain to look either for progress in a right direction, 
or for that majesty and truthfulness which distinguished the earlier 
forms of the Art. 
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Charles 1.162S ' James II.1685 

Commonvrealth. 1649 Willi lUi and Mary. 1689 

Charles II. 1660 Anne.1702 


IxiGO Jones.* 

Very little is known of the early youth of Iniso Jones. IMiat we do 
know, howe^■er. is, that though born of poor parents, he early showed 
so much taste for the Fine Arts, and such unusual ability, as to induce 
some noble patrons to send him to Italy in order that he might study 
them in the country which was then pre-eminent for their cultivation 
beyond any otlier in Eurojje. IVo further know that his success was 
such as to induce Christian, King of Denmark, to invite him as Court 
architect to Copenhagen ; and that he enjoyed such favour with that 
king 8 sister, the wife of our .James I., that he accompanied her to 
England, and was here immediately appointed her architect, and 
became Inspector-G-eneral of the Royal Buildings. 

It gives a Very exalted notion of the lose which Inigo Jones had 
towards these arts, that he should, in 1(112.—on the death of Prince 
Henry, to whose service he was specially attached,—have returned to 
Italy ; abandoning for a time his ju’actice at Court, and the emolu¬ 
ments which must then have been accruing to him, in order that he 
might, at the age of forty, complete his studies, and thoroughly master 
the principles which guided the great Italian architects in the designs 
which to his mind were the greatest and most perfect of all architec¬ 
tural productions. 

On his 1 etuiII he produced his design for Whitehall, on which his 
fame as an architect must always principally he based : for, although 
It never was carried out, the Baia|ueting House, which was com])leted 
l.et\reen the years lUll) and 1(;21. shows that it was not merely an 
architectural dream, hut a scheme which might, in great part at least, 
have beei completed, had it not been for the troubles preceding the 
Eevolution. Its greatest error was that it was conceived on a scale 
as far beyond the means as it was beyond the wants of the monarch 


Born 15/2: died 1652. 
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for whom it was designed. This was so much felt that a new design 
had to be prepared and submitted to the King, in 1639, which 
showed the palace reduced, not only in scale, but intended to be 
carried out with so much plainness, and altogether in so inferior a 
manner, that it is difficult to believe that it is by the same hand as 
the former design. This last proposal is that published by Campbell 
in the ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus : ’ the former is that to which Kent 
devoted the beautiful volume so well known to amateurs. As both 
contain, as a matter of course, the one fragment wHch lias been 
erected, it is only fair, in speaking of the architect’s design, to refer to 



162, Block Plan of Inigo Jones’s Design for the Palace at Whitehall, 


the one which he conceived in the vigour of his talents and wl en 
fresh from his Italian studies ; and not the impoverished makesliift 
which the troubles of the times forced him to propose in order to meet 
the altered circumstances of his em]il.>yers. 

As originally designed it was proposed that the palace should have 
a facade facing the river. 874 ft. in extent, and a correspondiiiu' one 
facing the Park, of the same dimensions. These wei'e to be jdineil by 
a grand facade facing Charing Cross. 11.72 ft. from aiieie to angle, 
with a similar one facing AVestmiiister. The great of the palace, 

378 ft. wide by twice that number of feet in length, occupied the 
position of the street (120 ft. wide) now existimr between the BaiKpiet- 
ing House and the Horse Guards. Between this and the river there 















164. jJjaj^r.tiii of Uivcr Front of Jing<» .Jones’s Design loi tlic I’aiaoc at Wlijl«‘iiall. 
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were three square courts, and on the side towards the Park a circular 
court in the centre, with two si^uare ones on either hand. The greater 
part of the building was intended to l)e three storeys in height, each 
storey measnriiig, on an average, al)oat So ft., and the whole l)lock, with 
podium and balustrade, about loO ft. The rest, like the Banqueting 
House, was to have been of two storeys, and 7M ft. high. 

Had such a palace Iteen executed, it would have been by far the 
most magniticent erected in Europe, either before or since. It would 
have been as large as Tersaillcs, and much larger than the Louvre or 
Tuileries, taken separately : and neither the Escurial nor the Caseita 
could have compared with it. The river facade of the Xew Houses of 
Parliament is nearly identical in extcjit with that propose:! by .Jones 
for the river front of his palace; except that its proportions are 
destroyed by being much less in height ; while the smallness of the 
parts and details contrast {Kiinfully with the grandeur of Jones’s design. 
If the new Piirliament Houses were continued westward, so as to 
include the Abbey towers in their western hicade, their extent would 
be nearly the same, and thus some idea may be formed of the scale on 
which Wliitehall was designed. 

It was not, however, in dimensions, so much as in heauty of design 
that this proposal surpassed other European ptdaees. The only building 
to compare with its internal courts is tliat of tlie Lonvre : hut that is 
less in height and dimensions, and has not the siinjile gr.indeur wiiich 
characterises this design ; and it wants, too. the variety which is pro¬ 
duced hy the different heights of the ]iarts—in the great court espe¬ 
cially—and the rielmess of effect ])r()dn(.-ed hy the change of the design 
in the varions blocks. Externally, AVhiteiiall would have surpassed 
the Louvre, ATrsailles, and all other palaces, by the happy manner in 
which the angles are accentuated, by the Itoldiiess of the centre masses 
in each fagade, and by the play of light and shade, and the variety of 
sky-line, which is obtained without ever interfering with the simplicity 
of the design or the harmony of the whole. 

One of the most original parts of the design was the circular court, 
210 ft. in diameter. It was to have been adorned on the lower >torey 
with carvatid figures of men, doing duty for the shafts of D(jri ■ 
columns, and above them a similar range of female statues, bearing on 
their heads Corinthian capitals, to supjjort in like manner a broken 
entablature. It need hardly he said that the design wonld have been 
better if the capitals had been omitted, and they had been treated 
merely as statLies : but either way the effect would have lieen very 
rich : and the circular form of the court, with the diineiisions gheii, 
would have been most p)leasing. 

Perhaps the part of the design most ojieii to criticism are the little 
cuppolini which crown the central liloeks iu each fa^'ade. They cer¬ 
tainly are not worthy of their situation ; but they might easily have 
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boen improveil, tiiid iii perspective tliev would not have looked so in¬ 
significant as they do in elevation. 

One other defect remains to be pointed out ; and it is one that 
practkailly would either have prevented the palace being built, or 
Would have re(juirecl alteration immediately afterwards. It is the 
smalliiess of the entrances to the Great Court : only one archway, lii ft. 
wide, being juovided for that pnrjHJse. The palace mu.st have been 
cut off from either the river or the park by a public roadway, or all 
the traffic between Lt ndon and Westminster must have passed through 
this court. According to die design, the thoroughfare was to have 
been outside ; but even theti so small an entrance is utterly unworthy 
of so great a palace. There woiikl, of course, have been some iliffi- 
eulty in iiiterriipting the princijtal suite of apartments hy raising an 
archway so as to ent them : lait, by whatever means it was done, a 



liaimuetlug Uou-'G, \V Il.tehall. 


gtandei entiunee to tlie palace was indispensable, even irrespective of 
die through traffic ; and it is one of the defects of this design, as of 
the new hmldiugs of (he Tuileries. that no portal wortliv of the palace 
is pi'ovided anywhere. 

The Banqueting House, as it now stands, is certainlv neither worthy 
the luorduuite praise or the indiscriminate blame’which has been 
.latis le on it. It is true that it is a solecism to make what is one 
loom Inteliidlh look as if it were in two storeys on the exterior; hut 
leii It was only one of four similar hl.K-ks. That exactly opposite was 
o ia\ e een a chapel with a wide iradery all round, and consequently 
i"*^ i‘Higes of lights. The other two were part of the general 
1 es ot the palace, and consequently could not afford to be .57 ft. 

^I'Teinalh, as this is. At Yjre.sent it looks stuck up and rather 
1 eagle m its details; but as ])art of a curtain between two Idglier 
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and more ricMy-ornamented blocks of building tbis would have dis¬ 
appeared. Its real defects of detail are the pulvination of the lower 
frieze, i\'liich is very uupleasiiig, and the beigiit of tlie balustrade. 
But, oil the other hand, the windows are well proportioned and elegant 
in ornament,—the voids and solids are well halaiiced. and the aniount 
of ornament sufficient to give an appropriate effect witliont being over¬ 
done : and, what is periiajis of as much importance as iuiytliijig else, 
the whole is designed on so large a scale us to convey an idea of 
grandeur, giving a palatial effect in'espective of any merits of detail it 
may possess. 

In the erection of the chnrch of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
Jones had probably the fortune to raise the first important Pro¬ 
testant church now known to exist ; and a.s we learn that his in¬ 
structions were the 
same as tho.se given 
to most architects 
in similar circimi- 
stances, viz., to pro¬ 
vide the greatest 
possible amount of 
ficfoinmodatioii at 

tilt* l.i.iat 106. Ea-t Klevati..ii uf St. I’.nii’.- C.n'-ut UaiJeu. 

tne Jtast possioie j 

expense, he is fairly 

entitled to cluiiu a degree of success rarely accomplished hy his 
sticcessors. 

St. Paul’s church was apparently conimeiiceil ahout the year Kdll, 
under the auspices of Francis Duke of Bedford, as a eh;i]iel-of-ease to 
St. llartin’s-iii-tlie-Fields. Altlioiigh small in dimensions—only Uii ft. 
by 13 ti—and almost harn-like in its simplicity, no one eun mistake 
its being a church, and it would he exircuiely difficult, if jiossihle, to 
quote another in wliich so grand an elfei.t is ]trodui:ed by such ^inl]lle 
means: its onlv really architectural features being two teiw simple 
plain pillars, forming a recessed portico in antis ; wliich though 
Joues probably did not know it—was one of the favourite and most 

successful inventions of the Greeks. 

In this instance the effect is considerably marred by the curious local 
superstition that the altar must he towards the east, riiough this is not 
known in Italy and otlier intensely Catholic couiitvies, it is a fatoiuite 
idea witli Eiigirih P.otestants. and many fine chnrches have l.een 
spoiled in conse<ptence. Here it i; particularly paiiitul, as the ceiitiul 
door, l)eing built up with stone, renders the portico unmeaning to a 
great extent, and gives a jiaiutul klca of falsehood to the whole 
design. But, barring this, the simplicity of the i)ortico, the huklness 
of the projection of the eaves, and the general harmony and good taste 
pervading the whole huikling, eouvev a very higii idea of Joues s 
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talents, and of his power of applying them to any design, however novel 
it might he. 

The repairs which Jones executed at St. Paul’s Cathedral can 
scarcely be quoted as examples of his genius or taste. It was hardly 
possible that any one should succeed iu casing a Gothic nave with an 
Italian exterior without such incongruity as'should spoil both. His 
own taste and that of his age led him to despise what was then con¬ 
sidered the barbarism of our forefathers. A great deal was thought 
to be gained when it could be disguised and hidden out of sight; 
but it would require a greater genius than the world has yet seen to 
accomplish this successfully, and we must not therefore feel surprised 
if he failed in this instance. Considered, however, by itself, the 
portico which he added in front was one of the finest, if not the very 
best, that ever was erected in England. It consisted of eight well 
proportioned Corinthian pillars in front, each 47 ft. high, with two 
square ones on the angles, and was three pillars deep; the whole well 
proportioned and elegant in all its details, standing well on its step, 
and with no useless pediment to crush it. On the whole, it may be 
considered the best example of its class in this eomitry before that 
of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and shows what a thorough master of 
his art its designer was, even at that early ijeriod. 

Perhaps the most successful of Jones’s smaller designs is the one 
he furnished for the Duke of Devonshire’s 
villa at Chiswick. It was avowedly sug¬ 
gested by that of his idol Palladio at 
Vicenza; but he had too much taste and 
originality to copy it literally, as was 
done at Mereworth HaU, or to thrust two 
rooms into two of the porticoes, as was 
done at Foot’s Cray. On the contrary, 
Jones improved the form of the dome, 
and he added only one portico, which, in 
fact, was necessary to suggest the design ; 
and he so modified the elevation of the 
three remaining sides as to make them 
elegant and appropriate fagades for an 
English nobleman’s villa. The disposi¬ 
tion of the interior is as elegant and 
dignified as that of the exterior, and, for 
its purposes, as pleasing as any to be found anywhere. It may be 
objected that the introduction of the portico is altogether a mistake ; 
that it trammels the whole design, and is of no use. Such, however, 
was not the opinion of either architects or their employers in those 
days. All were hankering after classicality, and a portico was the 
feature best knowm, and the one which most readily sugtcested the ideal 
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they were seeking after. As it was afterwards used, in a preat many 
instances it was an absurdity which nothing can excuse; but not 
as applied here to 
what was merely 
the suburban villa 
of a reiined noble¬ 
man, and where, 
conse(juently, if 
anywhere, it was 
excusable to in¬ 
dulge in learned 
fancies, irrespective 
of their utilitarian 
apiilicatioii. 

In the facade 
which Jones de¬ 
signed for Wilton 
he omitted the Or¬ 
der altogether, and 
sought merely to 
attain the effect he 

desired by a pleasing proportion of tlie parts among themselt'es, and a 
sufficient scale to give dignity to the mass : and so successful was 
he that this design has been repeated over and over again in the 
country seats of English noWemen. There is little fault to be found 
with the elevation, which is both elegant and appropriate, unless it 



163. 


Elevation of Villa at Cbisuick. From Kent. 



169. of Wilton House, Wiltshire. 


is being too plain for the purpose. This is a defect that miuiit easily 
have been removed by richer dressings round the iviiidoiis. or by 
panelling ; but tliese ornaments were not then considered such 
essential parts of a Classical design as they have since become, 
and an arcliitect of those days, when called upon to enrich such a 
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facade as this, could think of nothing better than adding a portico 
of from four to eight pillars, running through two or more storeys, 
and plastering on useless pilastere wherever pDlai-s could not be put. 
iSlo architect was so free from these defects as Jones, and nothing- 
gives a higher idea of his genius than to see how he avoided the faults 
of his master Palladio, and only used the Orders according to the 
dictates of his own good taste. 

It is too much the fashion at the present day to ascribe to Jones 
every reuiarkable building ererted during the reigns of the first two 
Stuarts ; and if he was guilty of many of these, we must place him in a 
lower rank than he is generally supposed to be entitled to. The desig-n 
of the river facade of Greenwich Hospital is almost always said to be 
his, without a shadow of documentary evidence, merely, apparently, 
because his son-in-law and pupil, Webb, sujjerintended the execution 
of it: but it is almost impossible to believe that the architect of 
Wliitehall and Chiswick could have designed anything so clumsy in 
its details. It has great three-quarter columns running through two 
storeys, crowned by an ill-proportioned attic, and with great useless 
pediments shutting up the windows of the npjier storey. From its 
size and position, and the material of which it is hnilt, and, more than 
this, from the extent to which it has afterwards been added to, the 
fagade of Greeiiwicli Hospital is a grand and imposing mass ; but it 
would he difficult to point out anywhere in Europe, e\-en during the 
reign of Henri Quatre, any design that will less hear examination. 
The model adopted here seems to have been the fagade of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, and it certainly has not Ijeen impro^■ed upon. 

Another design which is described to Jones, hut which certainly 
belongs to his soii-iii-law, is that for Ameshury in Wiltshire, which, 
though cousidei'.ilily more elegant aud tasteful than Greenwich, has 
faults he never would have committed. It is interesting, however, as 
one of the earliest examples of the type on which nine-tenths of the 
seats of English gentry were afterwards erected: almost all subse¬ 
quent houses consisting of a rusticated basement, which contains the 
dining and business rooms ; a hel etage, and a bedroom storey, with 
attics in the roof. On the basement, and running through the two 
upper storeys, is the portico—always for ornament, never for use, and 
generally so badly applied as to he offensively ohtrLisi\-e. In this in¬ 
stance there are no upper windows under the portico, hut those ou 
either side range so exactly with the eiitahlature of the Order that we 
cannot help perceiving that there is a falsehood about it contraiy to 
all the principles of true Art. 

Some of the English conutiy seats hnilt after Amesbm-y are better 
in design—many very much worse—hut nearly all follow its general 
features, thus differing essentially from those of either Italy or France. 
Geneially, they are cubical blocks without courtyards—seven, nine, or 
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Elevation of tbe House of Amesbury, Wiltshire. 


eleven windows on eneh side, according to civcninstanccs, and three 
or five of these on the principal front eoxcred by a portico. It is a 
simple receipt, and, barring the portico, one einiiienily suited to the 
climate, and capable of internal comfort and external grandeur, thougli 
the attempt to render it Classical has fre<jnciitly marred the latter 
quality. So far as we know, either from his pnblished drawings or 
from such designs as can authentically Ihj ascribed to him, no 
examples of this class were proposed by Jones. On the contrary, 
there is an originality and playfrihiess about his ijublished designs 
wliich might have made more ex])ensive and less comfortable dwellings 
in this country, bitt would always have been elegant, and never com- 
nionpktce. He fell, however, upon evil days, as the troubles of the 
Commonwealth supervened before hLs career was half over, and before 
any of his great conceptions were practically realised : but we know 
enough of what he did, and of what he could do, to be able to assign 
to him the verv first rank among the artistic anhitects of England 
during the Renaissance period. Wren may have been greater in con¬ 
struction, but was not eijual to Jones in design ; and we look d(_)\\'n 
the ranks from that day to this without finding any names we can 
fairly class with those of these two great men. Tliis, however, may 
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lie owing' to the civenmstaiices in which the architects of snltseqnent 
ages were placed more than to the individual deliciencies of the men 
themselves. 


II.—IVkex.i 

If Inigo Jones had a ]v,'actical monoply of the architectural pro¬ 
fession in England up to the lime of the Commonwealth, that of >Sir 
Christopher Wren was even more complete after the Restoration ; for 
no huilding of importance was erected during the last forty vears of 
the seventeenth century of which he was not the architect. 

Rotli hy birth and education AVren was es-sentiallv a gentleman, 
tind at a very early age was remarkahle as a prodigy of learning, not 
otdy classical hut mathematicctl. Tlie l.ient of his mind, however, 
seems to have been towards the latter : and he early distinguished 
himself hy the zeal and success with which he cultivated the phvsical 
sciences: hut we do not know, either what first made him turn his 
attention to Architecture, or when he determined on following it as a 
]irofession. It certainly could hardly he during the Commonwealth, 
when there was no room for its exercise: but three years after the 
Restoration we find his name on a eommissiou for repairing and restoring 
Old St. Paul’s, and acting as the architect to carry out the works 
determined upon. In the following year ( Dirid) he gave the designs 
for the Shekloiiiau Theatre at Oxford ; and as that building was 
Avliolly carried out fi'om his plans and under his superintendence, and 
is also one of his best and most difficult works, we may assume that 
he was then aii architect hy lu'ofessiou, and had mastered all the 
preliminary studies requisite for its exercise. 

It is not, however, yet dear that even then he would have followed 
it exelusi\-ely, and might not have gone hack to astronomy and the 
mathematical pursuits in which he had achieved .so great a iX'putation, 
had it not been for the Great Fire of London in IGOG. He was at 
Paris, studying apparently the works then going on there, when this 
great ealamity h.qqiened ; and hurried hack immediately to assist in 
taking his share in the gTcat work of restoration. 

His first great ste]) in this du'ectiou was preparing a ]ilan on 
which he ]iroposed the city should he relmilt. Thifortunately for ns 
It was found irapractieahle at the time to carry this out, as. had it 
been followed, it would have made T,on(loii not only one of the 
haiiilsomest, hut one ot the most convenient cities in the world The 
opportunity, however, was lost : and subsequent improvers can 
only eontmue to mourn over the Windness or the seitislmess of tlieii 
loieiatitiLTs wiio iieu’luctcMl tlie 


^ Born 1G32; die«l 1723. 
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Although he was not jjermitted to direct the alignment of the 
streets, the fire gave Ifiin an opportunity of rebuilding St. Paul’s and 
some fifty other churches, and so completely established his reputa¬ 
tion that eveiy architectural work of importance for nearly half a 
century was intrusted to his care : and although we cannot but 
rejoice that so competent a man was found for so great an occasion. 



Plan of Sl. Paul's Cathertral. as onuiii.illy .IcsiCTod by Sir Cbr.-topber Wren. 
Scale lU'J feet to 1 iucL. 


we must at the same time feel that more work was throvm on his 
hands than anv one man could |x-rform. and consequently many of his 
designs show marks of haste, and of a want of due consideration. 

The greatest of all his ttorks is of coui-se .''t. Paul’s—the large-t 
and finest Protestant cathedral in the world, and. after St. Peter's, the 
most splendid church erected in Europe since the revival of Classical 
Architecture. The fire had decided the fate of the old cathedral, but 
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it was not till nine years afterwards (1675) that any practical steps 
were taken to rebuild it. The foundation-stone of the present church 
was laid on the 21st June in that year, and thirty-five years after¬ 
wards the top-stone of the lantern was laid by Sir Christopher 'Wren, 
thus practically completing the building in 1710.^ 



As early as 1G73 Wren had prepared several designs for the new 
church, which were then submitted to the King : and one (apparently 
the one he himself hked best) was selected, and a model ordered to be 

* Four years after the completion of the Dome of the luvaUdes o.t Paris, which, 
had been commenced five ye.iro later than St. Paul’s. 
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prepared on such a scale and in such detail as might prevent any 
difficulty arising afterwards in the event of the architect’s death. That 
model still exists, now under repair, at the South Kensiugion Museum, 
and is so complete that we have no difficulty in criticising it as we 
would a church which had been completed. As will be seen from the 
annexed plan, it is arranged much in the same manner as Sang'allo’s 
design for St. Peter’s (IToodcut Xo. 24)—^practically a Greek cross 
with a dome in the centre, and a. detached frontispiece, joined to the 
main body of the building by a narrow vestibule or waist, in which 
are situated two of the priticipal entrances. The central dome, which 
was to have l)een of the same diameter as the present one fa little over 
100 ft.), was, like it, to stand on eight arches—four of them 38 ft. in 
diameter, the other four about 22 ft. These ojtened into eight apart¬ 
ments, each covered by a dome 4.5 ft. in diameter, but placed at vary¬ 
ing distances from the central dome. For tlie purposes of a service 
church, in wliich the congregation is an important element, it cannot 
be doubted that this arrangement is superior to that of the 
present churcli, the great defect lieing a want of definite proportion 
between the small and large arches supporting the dome. As they all 
sprung from tlie same level, the wide arches are too low, the narrow 
ones are too high : but the practical difference is so slight that it looks 
like bad building, or as if tlie architect had made a mistake in setting 
out the work, and tried to correct his error Iw a clumsy device. Xot- 
withstaiidiug tias and some minor defects, it cannot but be a matter of 
regret tliat Sir C'liristopher was not alloaed to carry out his design, 
as the interior as far e.xcelled that of the present church as its exterior 
snifiasses that shown in the model ; a bile looking at the slow and 
tentative steps by which he arrived at the design^ of the outside of the 
present church, there can be little doubt but that most of the defects 
of the model would have been remedied before being carried into 
execution. 

One of tlie greatest defects of the plan, externally, is the introduc¬ 
tion of the hollow curves surrounding the dome ; but this could easily 
have been remedied without in the least intert'ering with the internal 
arraiigenieiits, either by introducing a (jiiadrant, us shown at .4, on the 
left hand of the annexed diagram, bringing the lines of the dome 
down to the ground; or, better still, by introducing an angular 
aiTangemeiit, us shown at B, on the right band.- In either case the 


’ Tliese nru wi ll sliown in the illu=- inventions of the Indian architects in plan- 
tratioDS of 3Ir. W. Loiignian’s recentlv- ning are the octagonal iloines supported 
putdi-diid -Three Cathedrals didicatid on 12 or more pillars, and the angular 
to St. I’.ail in London.’ It almost mains disposition of the inasourv of their great 
one shudder to see what we have es- to-. ers. The latter not only gives great 
caped. .'-tiengthconstrucfively.butaffoids infinite 

- Tl.e two great and mo^t .lUocessfnl play of licht and .-hade, and variety of 
VOL. It. 1) 
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lines of these four angular domes ought to have been carried through 
the roof, the cornice of their drums ranging with that of the stylo¬ 
bate of the great dome, and light being introduced into them by 
openings at their base, as is done in all Byzantine churches. Had this 
been done it would not only bave given variety in the roof, where it 
is rather wanted internally, but tbe group of five domes in the centre 
of the church, the lines of four of which are actually brought down 
to the ground externally, would have been a hajtpier arrangement than 
has yet been obtained in these domical clnu'ches. 



The nave could easily have been made straight lined, but the 
western front, as shown in the model, presents a difficulty not so 
easily got over. A great portico, consisting of pillars more than 50 ft. 
in height, backed by a range of pilastei-s less than 40 ft., with their 
entablatures on the same level, would have teen a solecism nothing 
could well get over. 1 Sir Christopher himself seems to have felt this. 


design. Sir Christopher Wren adopted 
tlie first with perfect success in tlie in¬ 
terior of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and it 
would have been curious if he had hit 
upi in the other in St. Paul’s. If lie had 
uoopted the form suggested at B,it would 
have resulted in a plan as essentially 
Indian as St. Stephen’s, and would pro¬ 
bably have been as great a success ex¬ 
ternally, tliat is, as an interior. 

Mr.Longman,in his • TlireeCathedrals,’ 
p. 11.0, i.s of opinion tiiat he Was very 
nearly adopting a third Indian invention, 
by hanging a weiglit inside ids dome to 
counteiact the outward thrust, as is done 
at Beejapore (• History of Architecture,’ 
Tol. ii.; Woodcuts 1119 to 1125). His 
illustrations certainly seem to couu- 


I tenance this idea, and I wish I could 
I believe that it was so; but I am afraid it 
! 13 only a timber screen to hide the mode 
in which the upper dome is lighte.i—an 
I exaggeration, in fact, of tlie mode adopted 
, by Hardouin. at tbe Invalides in Pans 
(Woodcut 104), with the drawings of 
I which Wren was no doubt familial. Had 
; so novel an expedient oecurred to him. 
some allusion to it must have been found 
in the ‘ Paientalia,’ or some caleiiLitioiis, 
an infinite number of which would have 
been reqiiiied to induce a commission to 
allow its adoption. 

‘ It was like the want of a d finite 
proportion between the great and small 
arches under the dome.s intefuallv, and 
is always painful in tiue art. 
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for in one of liis divi\vin<rf!, published by I)u>rdale,' the entniiices on 
the west are under the pillars of the portico, us in the flanks, which 
certainly was much more in accordance with rule, but at the expense 
of common sense, as tlie portico then became a useless ornament, and 
would much Itetter have been omitted altogetlier. 

Assuming, however, that the external form of tlie dome would have 
been modified tUI it resendtled the present one, that the western cam¬ 
paniles would have lieen introduced, and that the whole design would 
have been revised in the sense above indicated, the result certainly 
would have been far more satisfactory than the present design. Inter¬ 
nally, the gradually-increasing magnificence from the principal 
entrance to the great dome, with nothing beyond but a small choir 
of the same design and length as the transepts, would have been in 
perfect taste, while the ever-varying perspectives in the great ciremii- 
amhietit aisle of the dome—would have surpassed those in the great 
aisle that surrounds the dome at St. Peter’s, while, externally, nearly 
all the faults of the present design would have been avoided. 

These, however, are idle si>ccnlations now. Whether in consetptence 
of the iiitlueuce of the Duke of York, as is commonly asserted, or 
whether owing to the feelings of the clergy, who u’unted arrangements 
similar to those they had been accustomed to in theu’ own cathedrals, 
the model was thrown aside, and Wren was ordered to produce a 
design embodying the present arrangements in jilan. This design 
was suVimitted to the King, and ai)proved of in the year 1G75,^ and, 
externally at least, is so inferior to even the first design, that we are 
Justified ill assuming that if the jtreseiit very beautiful exterior grew 
out of this, something very much more jicrfect than either might have 
gi'unn out of the design embodied in the model. The interior, as 
then designed, was apiparently very much what was afterwards carried 
out. 

The great defect of the design in plan is that it consists of two 
moderately-sized apartments, the nave and choir, almost identical in 
design, but separated from one another by a third ajiartment prac¬ 
tically more than double the width and also double the height of 
eitlier. It is practically three distinct churches, and not so arranged 
as to get the best effect out of them. Had the choir been only the 
<ame length as the transepts—adding, of course, the apse—and the 
two eastern hays been added to the nave, it would have done much to 
redeem the plan. But the radical defect was the adoption of the 


’• History of St. PiiulV,’I.ondoT), 1S14- Though calhd in the Koval Warrant 
ISIS, opposite p ler. Tilis feonis to '• vi ry uit'.fieial, proper, and useful,” it 
have been earUer than the model, and in now appears to us singularly devoid of 
fact AVren's fiist design. art, improper, and for the most part 

= Published hy Wr. Lomrman in his meless for the purposes for which it was 
•Three Cathedra's of St. Paul,’ p. ilti. intendeii. 
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octagonal plan for the dome.' Practically this reduced the width of 


all the adjoining compartments to 


' Tn making this design, Sir Christo¬ 
pher was probably thinking of the very 
beautiful effect gained by an oc-t.igooal 
arrangement at Ely; he, however, over¬ 
looked the fact that the flexibility of the 
Pointed style admitting arches to be 


40 feet, whereas, as above pointed 


grouped together of all widths, lent itsilf 
to such an arrangement in a manner in¬ 
compatible with the greater seventy of 
the round arched styles; but at Ely the 
architect abandoned the vista along the 
aisles, as practic.dly not worth preserving. 
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175. Half Section, half Elevation of the Dome of St. Paula Cathedral. 

out, at least 00, or somethiii,<>: between that and the Byzantine pro¬ 
portion of 100, were necessarj' to bring the parts at all into harmony. 
This led to a third difficulty. It was impossible that the alternate 
arches of the dome could be 40 feet wide below, and as they must 
spring from the same level and reach the same height, a variety of 
mechanical expedients were necessary which have become real de¬ 
formities in practice. They might to some extent be remedied now 
—for instance, by introducing two pillars standing free and carrying 
the entablature horizontally across, and supporting a real tribime with 
a l>old balcony in front, in place of the present curved cornice, or bv some 
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such expedient. But nothing could remedy the comparative narrow¬ 
ness of the nave ; and the vista along the aisles, on which the architect 
niaiidy depended for effect, is only productive of coTifusion. In plan it 
looks pretty, hut, as seen in perspective, the distance across the great 
dome which separates the nave aisles from those of the chok is so 
great as entirely to neutralise the etfecc so sought to be obtained. 

The enormously disproportionate height of the dome—216 feet 
against 108 in width—dwarfs everything around it, and it does not 
itself look half so spacious as it would have done had it sprung from 
the stringcourse above the IVhispering Clallery, in which the pilasters 
of the dome now stand.*^ Wren seems to have been haunted with th( 
idea, that he ought to scoop as much as he jiossibly could out of the 
dome because Brunelleschi and Michael Angelo had done so ; but it 
certainly was a mistake. Had he been content with one 40 or 50 feet 
lower he would ha\-e done something towards harmonising his dispropor¬ 
tionate parts, and his cone, which is a perfectly legitimate constructive 
expedient, would not then have interfered with his architecture. As 
it is, it forced him to slope forward the interior pillars between the 
windows in a manner utterly destructive of all true architectural effect. ^ 

Besides these defects of proportion there is one of detail, which 
runs through the whole design and mars it to an extent so great that 
the wonder is Wren could ever have introduced it. Throughout the 
whole interior, over the great Order, there runs a perfectly useless 
attic, 12 feet high, between it and the springing of the vault. It was 
introduced probably to give greater height to six windows in the 
building, three at the east end and one at the end of each of the tran¬ 
septs and nave. But this was very little gain, and it divorced his vault 
from the Order that ought to support it, forced him to omit the archi¬ 
trave and frieze of his Order everywhere, to allow snlScient height to 
the arches of the na\-e and choir, and generally introduced a most 
unnecessary complexity and weakness into the whole design. The 
remedy for all this was simple. IVitliout interfering with his dimen¬ 
sions or construction in any way, he had only to increase his Order six 
or seven feet in height, and so reduce his attic to blocking course. 
Had he done this, the entablature might have run unbroken all round 
the church, and the taller Order would have given dignity and pro¬ 
portion to all his larger arches, especially under the dome, where the 
additional height is much wanted.^ 

• If Ely was the model Ije was follow- to spring from the cornice of the Onler of 
ing, he ouglit to have recollected that the nave and choir. 

the dome of Ely, if it m.iy be so called, ; - This might be done now', hut would 
springs from the same capitals as the | be expensive; it would, however, do 
great arches ot the nave and choir; and ] more to improve tlie eftect of the church 
though in the centre there is a lantern ■ intunially than any change that could 
which is higher, architecturally it is as , be made, exce£)t, perhaps, lowi ring the 
if the dome of St. Paul’s had been made dome. 
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Aljove this attic rises the vault, tvliich by no means helps to cxeuse 
its introduction, for it must l>e confessed it is singularly eonfnsed and 
inartistic, consisting' of a series of small flat domes, ft. in diameter, 
each surrounded by a very heavy wreath of mouldings, which the 
little string of ornament along the arris of the sujiporting vaults 
seems painfully inade(jaatc to support. It is possible some of these 
defects might be remedied or concealed by judicious painting ; but 
nothing that can now be done will effectually cure them. The fact 
seems to be that IVren was met by the same difficulties which all 
architects ha\e experienced in trying to adajit Classical details to 
Gothic forms. Besides this, he seems always to have had before his 
eyes the mechanical difficulties of his task, and, when the two ap])eared 
to conflict, he seems invariably to have allowed the mechanical exigen¬ 
cies precedence over the artistic. This has enabled him to construct 
a singularly stable church, but one which, as an artistic design, is 
internally very inferior to St. Peter's at liome. immeasurably so when 
compared to such a church as St. Genevieve at I'aris, and one which 
must not be mentioned in conjunction uicli the Byzantine or Gothic 
designs whose features he was trying to adapt. 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain how far Sir Christopher 
intended to rely on painting or coloured decoration of any sort to 
remedy these defects, or for the completion of the interior of his cathe¬ 
dral. From a note in the • Pareiitalia ’ (p. g!)2) wc learn that, instead of 
Itainting, which was determined u]>on against his will, he proiiosed 
“ to beautify the inside of the cupola with the more durable ornament 
of mosaick work, as is nolily executed in the cupola of St. Peter's at 
Pome.'’ It is probable also that he intended to ailoru the spandrils 
of the dome under the 'Whispering Gallery with paintings or niusaies 
such as are sliomi in Emmett's engraving dated 170^.^ It may also 
be inferred that he intended to paint or colour the nine great domes 
of the ua\e. choir, and transepts, as these are finished in plaster and 
not in stone like the rest of the vault, and he may also have i)roposed 
to adorn the apse either with inarhle or jiaintings in imitation of 
marble, as is now done. These jiaintings or iiiosaies would have, of 
course, involved a certain amount of gilding of the architectiiral orna¬ 
ments, but it is more than doubtful wliether !Sir Christojilier e\er 
intended to have gone beyond this in this direction. The whole sjiirit 
of the age in which he lived w,is iiiimii-al to coloured arehiteeture. 
Wherever any traces of it were tonnd in Gotldc Imildings it was \oted 
a barbarism, and carefully covered tiji with whitewash, and it is only 
within the last tliirty or forty years that onr revived taste for the 
Gutliie style, and the disro\ery that the Greeks also coloured their 
architecture, that the idea has come to he tolerated amongst us. In 

' Eiigiaved liy Loagiuiin, in lii^ -Tlireu Cutlailials of St. Paul,’ p, 149. 
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Wren’s days, to have coloured the interior of a Protestant church even 
to the extent above indicated must have seemed a most daring and 
hazardous innovation, and it is no wonder that the commission pre¬ 
ferred Sir James Thornhill’s monochromes to their architect’s mosaics. 
Though he regretted this, and justly, he would have been more vexed 
and horritied had any one proposed to eke out his stone architecture 
with colour. The idea of adding coloim to his capitals or cornices, or 
covering' his friezes or walls with panels or jiaiuted ornaments, would 
have sunk deeper into his heart than the refusal of salary, or any 
of the other annoyances to which he was so cruelly exposed. His 
stone architecture was, as he considered, complete in itself, and 
reipiired no aid from any adventitious art.* 

Be this as it may, it appeai-s that most of the defects of the interior 
of l^t. Paul’s have iirisen from the fact that, both from the natural 
bent of his mind and from the circumstances of his education. Wren 
tvas more of an engineer than an architect, and, consei|uently, was 
freijueiitly led to display his mechanical skill at the expense of his 
artistic feelings : and, generally speaking, he had not that intimate 
knowledge of the resources of Architectural Art—especially the "u/'.s- 
i-elih'P ai'fem ”■—which might have enabled him to avoid parading his 
mechanical expedients so offensively as he has freiiueiitly done, and 
most esijeeially in the interi(jr of St. Paul's. It is only fair to add, 
however, that if the building had been completed and ornamented 
with sculpture and painting even to the extent designed by its archi¬ 
tect, the effect might have heen different from what we now see. If all 
its structural defects could not have been concealed, utteiitiou might 
have heen at least so far distracted from them that they would lianlly 
have been remarked, and it might even iuterually have had some 
elaim to rank second among the Renaissance churches of Europe. 

The arraugemeiit of the exterior is infinitely mtu'e successful than 
that of the interior. The general design of ttie dome is hy far the 
most pleasing which has yet been accomjilished, and the emjdoymeiit 
of a wooden covering hy no means ohjectionuble under the eircitm- 
stances. It is only what every Gothic building in Europe possesses— 
a wooden roof externally over a stone vault in the interior : and it 
enabled Sir Christopher to mould it to any form that pleaseil the 
eye, and to carry the tvhole gracefully to the heiu'ht of hho ft. from 


^ It by no moans follows from tliis, that 
at the present day woulil nothe justi- 
tieil in aihling colour to any extent, pro¬ 
vided We felt certain that tlie taste of the 
present day in these matti'r.s was better 
than that of the age nlien St Pa ill’s was 
erected, and if we felt sure of finding an 


architect more capable than Wr. a to form 
a corn ct jiida-ni'-nt and to carryout such 
a work. XVitlioiit these two reijuisites, 
we run great risk of luurderins St Paul’s, 
in the same iiiauiieras Burlington House 
has recently been murdered. 
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176. West View of St. P.ml’s Cathedral. From a Photograph. 


the floor-line to the top of the cross, without any apparent effort 
externally. 

The colonnade surrounding the dome is also quite unsurpassed. 
By blocking up et'ery fourth intercolumniation, he not only got a 
great appearance of strength, hut a depth of shadow between, wliich 
gives it a richness ajid variety combined with simplicity of outline 
fulfilling every requisite of good arcliitecttu'e, and rendering this jJart 
of the design immensely stiperior to all its rivals. Owing also to the 
re-entering angles at the junction of the nave and transepts coming 
so close to it, you see what it stands upon, and can follow its 
whole outline from the ground to the cross without any tax on the 
imagination. 

The great defect of the lower part of the design arose from 'Wren 
not accepting frankly the Medimval aiTaiigement of a clerestory and 
side aisles. If his aisle had jirojected beyond the line of the upper 
storey, there would at once have been an obvious and imperative 
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reason for the adoption of two Orders, one orer the otlier, which 
has been so much criticised. Supposing it were even now determined 
to fill up the interval between the propjdma and the transept, as 
shown by the dotted lines on the plan at A CWoodcut 171), the 
whole would be reduced to harmony : it would liide the windows in 
the pedestals of the upper niches, which are one of the great blots in 
the design: and by giving greater simplicity and breadth to the 
lower storey, the whole would obtain that repose in which it is some¬ 
what deficient. 

The west front is certainly open to criticism as it now stands, there 
being no suggestion externally of two storeys, or two aisles of different 
heights. But its dimensions, the beauty of its details, the happy out¬ 
line of the campaniles, the proportion of these to the facade, and of all 
the parts one to another, make up the most pleasing design that has 
yet been executed of its class. 

The same may be said of the transepts. Their circular porticoes, 
and the proportions of aU the parts, their harmony with, and subordina¬ 
tion to, the principal fa 9 ade, are all extremely pleasing ; and though 
it would be easy to mention minor points which our greater knowledge 
of the style would eiialde us to remedy, it will hardly be disputed that 
the exterior of St. Paul's surpasses in beauty of design all the other 
examples of the same class which ha\-e yet been carried (jut: and, 
whether seen from a distance or near, it is, externally at least, one of 
the grandest and most beautiful churches of Europe. 

[The Design of the Dome of St. P.irL’.s.—The question of the 
artistic merits or demerits of the design of our famous metropolitan 
dome, taken as a critical exercise on high ground, is one that is well 
worthy of consideration. As a preUmiiiary the reader is requested to 
compare carefully the section of this dome (Xo. 175) with the sections 
of the dome at Mantua (Xo. 16), the dome of St. Peter's at Eome 
(Xo. ;30), the dome of the luvalides at Paris (Xo. 101), the dome of the 
Pantheon at Paris (Xo. 110), the dome of St. Isaac’s at St. Petersburg 
(Xo. 266), and the dome of the Capitol at IVashington (Xo g86). The 
primary purpose of the designer in all these instances is the same, 
namely, to construct as the central feature of a pyramidal group a 
crux-tower, circular on plan, crowned with an outside dome for 
appropriate effect in external proportion, and occupied by an inside 
dome for appropriate effect in internal proportion. How are the two 
effects to be combined "r The elementary construction of a dome on 
scientific principles is very suggestively represented in the example at 
Mousta (Xo. 10). This would be built of stone or brick, or an 
equivalent, and is, in fact, a strictly structural circular vault. In the 
East the self-same scientific object is accomplished with every facility 
ill concrete. There is no reason why timber should not be employed in 
the form of exposed quadraiital ribs with a covering. So also iron. 
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even cast iron, in the same form of radiatiiis ribs, could not be objected 
to on principle ; and it may be remarKed that the great conical iron 
roof of tlie Exhibition Building at Tieiiiia is in every respect the more 
primitive or simple countei'part of a dome, although ithout curvature. 
(That is to say, there is a series of iron rafters, converging from a 
circular sill at the bottom to the base of a circular lantern at the top, 
and braced at intervals by circular horizontal ribs, like the parallels of 
latitude and longitude of the geugrapjhers ; and it makes no difference 
in principle so far whether the rafters are curved or straight.) In ali 
these cases alike one of two general laws, or both combined, must bt 
observed ; first, the artificial eijnilibration—unless the curve be a 
catenary—or the graduated depth of the arch vertically ( very distinctly 
shown in the Mousta dome I : secondly, the efficient use of bond laterally 
(as most prominently exhibited in the Vienna cone'). The perfect mode 
of theoretical construction—and practical too jwhaiis—is the Oriental 
system, whereby the whole dome is made a solid inverted cup of 
concrete as artificial stone : altlaaigb, it need scarcely be said, if this cup 
is not in ei.ptiiibration as reu'arils its thickness throughout, the strains 
of the arch will find out any weak point and there break it if they 
can. Xow if we turn to the St. Peter’s di)me—which followed the 
lead of the Duoinu at Florence, another good example—we see two 
vaults, or we may prefer to say one vault with outer and iimer shells. 
Chain bond lias to be largely allowed for here, especially to carry the 
lantern, which of course loads the dome for the sake of a]t]iearan(.'e 
exactly where it ought not to be loaded for strength. But, artistically, 
the (loiiit to he noted is that the outer torin (•oiiici(les with the inner— 
as it ought to do : the outside surface and tlie inside surface are both 
eiptally legitimate to the dome : and the slightly jirojecting peristvle 
around the base (the particular arrangement of the columns being 
only matter of taste i serves to add grace, as well as a little streimili 
perhaps, to the strncture. In the Mantua case (Xo. IG) the motive is 
so much simpler as to be in fact iirimitbe. like the domes of the East : 
the eiiuilibration being elementary, and the disturbing load of the 
lantern insignificant. Turning next to the examjile of the Paris 
Invalides (Xo. Iffd), we see a vital difference of treatment as compared 
with St. Peter’s. The architect is not satisfied with the altitude of the 
interior dome for exterior effect, and he therefore superimposes a loftv 
roof of timber-work which is made of domical outline for the sake of 
form alone. The intermediate vault for decorative painting may fairlv 
be taken as a legitimate part of the interior dome ; hut the roof above, 
with its lantern, is palpaiily a make-believe, if we are to accept in anv 
way the critical principle that the skin without ought to tell the stor'v 
of the anatomy within. A ptnlst like Street would have cotered the 
tower with a plain conical roof to throw off the rain—as was frei|uentlv 
done in Byzantine cliurches—hut the modern Italian tradition pointed to 
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a dome-shaped roof, and here it is. Xo one would wish to deny its 
beauty of proportion, and indeed its preferableness in this respect to 
the dome of St. Peter’s, which is considered to be disproportionately 
low. Moreover, there are probably few who would admire equally in 
practice the simple honesty of the plain Byzantiu roof-coverins. 
Plenty of examples also, are to be quoted of great square roofs, which 
are more or less unoccupied inside, especially in France. But, if it be 
admitted that this exterior dome of the Invalides is a roof-covering' 
and notliing more, then the inquiry must close with this admission. 
The form of the roof-covering at last is clearly seen to be non¬ 
constructive, and a mere consideration of elegance—almost like the 
case of St. Mark’s at Tenice, where the outside domes rise like balloons 
for ilO ft. above the structural vaults within. Take next in order the 
dome of the Paris Pantheon (Xo. llu). This design is in external 
effect of similar motive, but in internal anatomy more justifiable^ 
The siqier-vault for the painter may probably be considered to fill the 
interior space sufficiently; and the absence of timber-work may 
justify stUl more the design as a whole in respect of legitimate 
architectiu'al construction. But tiu'ii now to the case of St. Paul's 
(Xo 17.i). This design differs from all the foregoing in the most 
important particulars. The eye of the internal dome is 215 feel from 
the floor, which, as matter of proportion, is (juite as much as the 
architect coidd be expected to manage well, if not more. For exterior 
proportion, however, he demands 55 feet more, besides 110 feet still 
more for a lantern and its crowning cross. The problem is how to 
bring these widely different altitudes together ; and this is how it is 
solved. In the first place, a whole hemisphere—virtually the same as 
in the case of St. Mark’s at Venice—must be built up someho\v ubot'e 
the interior summit ; and this shall be done with timber-work as an 
elevated roof. But it is further determined that the lantern shall be 
of stone, in spite of its enormous dead-weight, and in sjnte also of its 
surmounting a balloon of timber-work. The ingenious contrivance is 
therefore resorted to of building up in concealment a vast cone of 
brickwork from the drum of the inner dome—itself conicalised to 
receive it in a way which is not identifiable with any artistic moti\e— 
and by this hidden artifice a sufficient support is at last achieved at 
the summit, on which to place the weight of the stone lantern. The 
fiu'ther expenditure of ingenuity in forming the outside profile of the 
domical roof, with its drum and peristyle, in perfect want of acconl 
with everything inside, may be judged of from the engraving : and 
the critical question—which need not shock our patriotism too much— 
is, how to reconcile all this ingenuity with the artistic principle of 
anatomical truth. That the famous dome of St. Paul’s is a tower, 
and not properly a dome at all, may be said easily enough ; and that 
the altitude of it is admii'ably proportioned in the grouping is etjually 
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allowable ; but what shall wo say of the make-believe, or, in modern 
phrase, the sham ? Before answering this question for himself, 
however, let the patriotic reader console himself by referring to the 
dome of St. Isaac’s at St. Petersburg fXo. 2Gd), and that of the Cajhtol 
of the United States at Washington (No. 286). In the case of St. 
Isaac’s the reconciliation of the inner skull and the outer hat is boldly 
achieved by constructing a cone of cast-iron ribs, which has the iron 
frame-work of the interior vault attached to it below, and the iron 
lantern imposed upon it above, the curvilinear roof, also of iron, being 
then put on the back of the cone. This is non-anatomical enough ; 
but what shall we say of the American example ? There we have the 
whole great visible pile (No. 286), llo feet iii diameter at the base of 
the podium, 90 feet in diameter at the dome-roof, and 220 feet high 
from the general p)ara])et level of the building to the head of the 
cromiing statue, literally all of iron, designed by the engineer to 
accommodate the architect’s profile with a guileless audacity which 
leai’es all other shams in the wide architectural world at an immeasur¬ 
able distance. In this instance, as in that of St. Paul’s, It will be 
argued by many that the external proportions amply ].>ay for the dis¬ 
regard of anatomical t irtue: Imt the philosophy of architectural 
criticism will be held l.iv others to reject such argument at all hazards. 
—Ed.] 

If the position of >Sir Christopher Wren as an architect were to be 
estimated solely from what he has done at St. Paul’s, the result would 
probably be. that his character would stand higher as a constructive 
than as an artistic architect. There are. however, two buildirgs close 
by, an examination of nliich must consi(leral>ly modify this verdict 
The steeple of Bow Church is heytmd all doubt the most elegant build¬ 
ing of its class erected shice the Reformation : and no Protestant 
church is more artistically or gracefully arranged than the interior of 
.St. .Stephen’s, AValhrook. 

Like all Wren's steeples, that of Bow Church stands well on the 
ground : for he never was guilty of the absurdity of jilacing his spires 
astride on the j>ortico, or thrusting them through the roof. It consists 
tirst of a ])lain square tower :-’.2 ft. (! in. wide by 86 ft. in height, above 
which are four storeys averaging 68 ft. each. The first, a square 
belfry, adorned with Ionic pilasters, is 69 ft. : the next, which includes 
the beautiful circular peristyle of twelve Corinthian columns, is 67 : the 
third comprehends the small lantern, and is 68 ft. high, which is also 
the height of the spire, the whole making up a height of 26.-) ft. 

There are errors of detail which prohably the architect himself 
would have avoided in a second attempt, and, as they arose oidv from 
an imijerfect knowledge of Classical details, might easily be remedied 
at the present day. It only wants this slight revision to harmonise 
what little incoimrniiies remain, and, if it were done, this steeple 
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misht clialleiige comparison with any Gothic example ever erected. 
Indeed, even a.s it now is, there is a play of light and shade, a variety 
of outline, and an elegance of detail, which it would he very diffieult 
to match in any other steeple. There is no greater jiroof of dVren’s 
gerdus than to observe that, after he had set the exam]ile, not oidy 
has no architect since his day surpassed him. 
hut no other modern steeple can compare with 
this, either for l)eaiity of outline or the apitro- 
priateness with nhich Classical details are 
applied to so novel a jinrpose. 

The interior of St. Stephen’s, TYalhrook, 
contains us much originality, and, as far as its 
ai'cliitect was concerned, as much novelty, as the 
steeple of Itotv. As remarked in a previous 
part of the work.' the plan of placing a circular 
dome on an octagonal base, sui>ported by eight 
pillars, was an early and long a fat'ourite mode 
of roofing in the East, and the conse!jUeut 
variety obtained hy making the diverging aisles 
resix-'ctively in the ratio of 7 to H>,- infinitely 
more plea.sing thati the Gothic lalan of doulding 
them, niiless the height was doubled at the same 
time. lYreii, however, is the only Enropeau 
architetd who saw this, and availed hiimself of 
it : and stranger still is it that, though no 
church has Iteen so much admired, no architeet 
has ever copied the arrangement. Had Wren 
ever seen an Indian Imilding designed on this 
principle, he no doubt would have carried it 
fiirtlier : but as it is, lie certainly has prodneed 
the most ](leasing interior of any Renaissance 
church which has yet been erected. Like most 
of Ids works, it fails a little in the detail. 
There is too ranch of the feeling of Grinling 
Gibbon's wood-carving carried into what should 
he constructive ornament: iuit, notwithstanding 
this slight defect, there is a eheerfnlness, an 
elegance, and appropriateness about the interior 
whieh pleases every one, and which nnght lie carried even further, if 
desired. 

It is extremely difficult for us to know now what influences were 
brought to bear on Wren in making his designs : Imt it seems 
unaccountalfle that the areliitect wlio could design Bow steejile and 
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178 VlanofSt Ste- 
7 >hen’-, Walbiook. 
Scale lou ft. tu i m. 


the interior of St. Stephen’s should huve added to the former a church 
which is an ill-desio'ned barn outside, and is paltry and overloaded to 
the last degree inside. Had he joined such an interior as that of St. 
Stephen’s to his steeple in Cheapside, he would have 
produced a design that would have raised his character 
as an artist higher than anTthi7ig he did at St. Paul's : 
and luid any architect the courage to do so now. with 
such modifications as would naturally suggest themselves, 
we might have a church as beautiful, and far more 
appropriate to Protestant worship, than any of the Gothic 
desia'iis recently erected. 

St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, is another of Sir Cliristopher’s 
most admired designs for a stee]>le. It wants, however, 
the poetry and the evidence of cui'efiil clahorafion which 
characterise its ri\-al of Cheapside. There Ls something common-place 
ill the five upper storeys, each more or less a rejietition of the one below 
it, and without any apparent connection. It is impossible to avoid the 
idea that they might all 
sink into one another, and 
shut up like the slides of a 
telescope. A console, a 
buttress, a sloping roof.— 
anything, iii short—lie- 
tween the storeys, wouhl 
have remedied this; and 
could so easily have been 
applied then—could, in¬ 
deed, now—that it is 
wonderful that some sucli 
expedient escaped the at¬ 
tention of so great and so 
constructive an architect. 



LT9. SfeLthju of the Interior i f St. Mnphtju’s, ‘Walbiouk 
Scale 50 feet to I mcb. 


Wren coiuptered this difficulty with perfect success at Bow church, luit 
all snbsenueiit architects have failed in reconciling the horizontal lines 
of Classical with the aspiring forms of Gothic Art, and, as in the case of 
of St. Bride’s, been unsuccessful in fusing together the two opposing 
systems. 

Externally the church is not remarkable for anything hut its 
sinpilicity and ahseiice of preteiisioii ; and internally the design is 
considerably marred by the necessity of introducing galleries on each 
side—a difficulty which no Classic or Gothic architect has yet fairly 
graiipled with and coiirjuered. Here the coupled columns whicli run 
through and supjiort the arches of the roof are amjily sufficient for 
the piiipose, and the dwarf pilasters that are attached to them to 
carry the galleries tell the story with sufficient distinctness. But it 
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makes a very thick and heavy pier below, which impedes vision more 
than is desirable, and the rear column that runs through the floor of 
the galleiy has a veiy disjointed and awkward appearance. Notwith¬ 
standing these defects, it is a weU-lighted, commodious, and appropriate 
Protestant church, which has seldom been surpassed in these respects, 
unless it is by St. James’s, Piccadilly, which is another and somewhat 
similar design by the same architect. 

The two are, as nearly as may be, of the same area—St. Bride’s 
being 99 ft. long by 58 wide, St. James’s 8C by G7, which is more 
appropriate for an auditorium ; and the square pier which supports 
the gallery, and the single column that stands on it to carry the roof, 
is not only a more artistic, but a more convenient arrangement than 



180. View of the Interior of St. James's, Piccadilly. 


the other. Its greatest merit, however, is the mode in which the roof 
is constructed ; first as a piece of carpentry, but more as an appro¬ 
priate mode of getting height and light with a pleasing variety of 
form. After St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, it is Wren’s most successful 
interior ; and, though the ch.urch is disfigured by a hideous east 
window and an objectionable reredos, and many of its minor details 
are unpleasing, it is one of the very best interiors of its class that we 
possess. 

There are few of Wren’s other churches in the city of London 
which do not show some good points of detail—some ingenious means 
of getting over the difficulties of site or destination, and not one showing- 
any faults of construction or useless display of unnecessary adjuncts ; 
but scarcely any of them are so remarkable as designs as to adniic 
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of being illustrated in a general history ; and, without illustrations, 
a mere enumeration of names and peculiarities is as tedious as it is 
uninteresting. 

Although AYren, like most of his contemporaries, affected to despise 
the style of our ancestors, he seems occasionally to have been subjected 
to the same kind of pressure as is sometimes applied to Gothic arcLi- 
tects at the present day, and forced to build in what he considered tlie 
barbarian style. When this was the case, he certainly showed to im¬ 
mense advantage ; for though the details of his Gothic wi rks are 
always more or less open to criticism, the spirit of his work was 
always excellent, and he caught the meaning of the Gothic design as 
truly as many of the most jjroficieut of our living architects have been 
able to do. 

One of the most successful of such designs is the tower of St. 
Michaers, Coruhill, which is exceedingly rich and bold. The church 
attached to it was one of Wren’s best designs internally. Considering 
the difficulties inherent in the locality, which admitted of its being 
lighted only from one side, it was as light and cheerful as it was 
elegant. Within the last few years it has been converted into the 
bastard Italian Gothic, which is so great a favourite with some archi¬ 
tects, but which accords neither with the locality nor the tower, 
nor those features of the church which it has been impossible to 
disguise. The result has been that Wren’s work is entirely destroyed, 
and is replaced by an interior whose principal characteristic is a 
curious combination between tawdriness and gloom. 

A more successful design than even St. Michael’s was the spire of 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, which, though not so strictly Mediaeval in 
its details as to attain perfection as a counterfeit, is still sufficiently 
imitative for effect; and the spire which crowns the whole, resting on 
four arches, possesses more elegance than the sfjecimen at Newcastle 
which is said to have suggested it, or than any other examples of this 
peculiar type which have come down to us from the Middle Ages. 

The Western towers of Westminster Abbey are generally ascrilied 
to Wren, and their proportions are perfect, though their details deviate 
more from the Gothic tyjre than is the case with either of the examples 
last quoted. If they are really his—though this is more than doubtful 
—this was a singular mistake for such an architect to make ; for, 
being here joined to a really old Gothic building, the contrast is 
painfully apparent, and a more exact imitation would have been most 
desirable. 

The tower which Wren added to the parish church at Warwick is 
another example of how he caught the spirit while despising the 
details of the style. At a distance it seems one of the best-propor¬ 
tioned Gothic towers that can be found. On a close examination the 
details are all so completely Classic that, whether it is from the 
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prejudices of education or any real or essential incongruity, we are 
offended at having Iieen cheated into admiration, and feel inclined to 
put the whole down as a specimen of bad taste. 

Besides the cliurches which he built, Wren had the good fortune 
to be called upon to erectt more Royal palaces than any architect since 
his day : but he tvas far from being so successful with them as with 
his ecclesi.tstical buildings. 

That which he erected at Winchester is little better than a great 
brick bamck, to which pnrjiose it Ls now most aj)propriately apjjlied. 
It possesses a portico of six Corinthian columns in the centre, and 
some very attenuated s]teciinens of the same family in the angles, 
which are an attic taller than those they flank ; but neither seem to 
belong to the building to which they are attached. 

He was more successful at Hampton Court, though here the hase- 
ment is too low, especially in the courtyard ; and the dignity of the 
*'■ bel (itage ” is destroyed hy the circular windows over the principal 
ones, aud, where Orders are intrixlu.-ed, they are merely as orna¬ 
ments, and overpowered by the attic that crotvns them. The great 
merit of this design is its largeness, and being devoid of all affecta¬ 
tion. From the possession of the first quality, it contrasts favouvahly 
with Wolsey’s palace, to which it is attached. Neither is of the best 
age of its peculiar style, nor perhaps the best of its age : hut there is 
a littleness and confusion about the Gothic, as compared with the 
simplicity and grandeur of the Classic, nliich is altogether in favour 
of the latter. When, however, the earlier design is looked into, it 
displays an amount of thought and adaptation to its uses which is 
wholly wanting in the Classic. Wren’s design looks as if it could 
have been made in a day,—Wolsey’s hears tlie impress of long and 
patient thought applied during the whole time it was in execution ; 
and though, therefore, the concejJtion of the first is grander, the 
ultimate impression derived from the latter is more satisfactory and 
more permanent. 

The less said about Chelsea Hosjucal the better. It would not he 
easy to find a worse building of the same dimensions anywhere ; but 
the architect’s fame is redeemed hy what he did at Greenwich. The 
two rear blocks are certainly from his designs, and are not only of 
great elegance in themselves, hut group moat hapj)ily with the two 
other blocks nearer the river, the design and the partial execution of 
which belong to an earlier |)eriod. 

As before mentioned, one of Wren’s earliest works was the Shel- 
donian Theatre at Oxford ; and though externally it does not possess 
any great dignity, the facade is elegant and appropriate, and the 
introduction of any larger features would have been inappropriate 
and not in accordance with the two ranges of windows and other 
features which the necessities of the building required in other parts. 
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The roof was jnstly coiisiaered to he in that age a perfect masterpiece 
of scientific earpeiirry, covering an area 7U ft. l.y So without any 
support. The whole interior is arranged so scieuufically, and with 
such iiidoiiient, that a larger number of persons can ^e and hear m 
this hall than in any similar building in the LTnited Kingdom; and 
why, consennently, neither IVreu nor any one else ever thought ot 
adapting its peculiarities to Church Architecture is not easy to 

""^^The Library at Trinity College in the sister University is an 
eriually successful though a far easier design. Practicafiy it is not 
unlike the recently-erected Library of St. Oenevieve at Pans, which 
is so much admii-ed (Woodcut Xo. 144), except that there the lower 
storey is oecupied hv books,-at Cambridge by an open cloister, but 



which no doubt the architect meant to he used as an extension, if ever 
more hooks were re<|uii-ed by the College authorities. Xot only is the 
niper storey well arranged and well lighted for the purpose for which 
it was iutemled, hut externally it is a remarkably pleasing and appro¬ 
priate design. The effect towards the courtyard is I'ery mtteh spoiled 
by the floor of the library being brought down as low as the spiinging 
of tile arches of the arcade nliicli supports it. Had the scale been 
sufiicient. it would have been easy to remedy this defect by mtro- 
dueiiig smaller pillars to sui.poit the floor: but, there not being room, 
all that is done is to block up the tops of the arches, and it looks as 
if the floor had sunk to that extent: the whole design being cliarac- 
teristie of Wren’s ingenuity and good taste, but also of liis want of 
knowledge of the artistic prineipKs of design. 
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It is singular that the architect of these two buildings should ever 
have erected anything so commonplace as the College of Physicians 
in Warwick Lane ; but it is just this inequality that is so puzzling in 
Wren’s designs,—as, for instance, the Monument at London Bridge is 
one of the most successful and most Classical columns which have 
been erected in Europe, though their name is Legion ; but Temple 
Bar is, perhaps, the most unsuccessful attempt that ever was made to 
reproduce a Classical triumphal archway'. Had Wren been regularly 
educated as an architect, or had he thoroughly mastered the details of 
the style he was using, as Inigo Jones had done, most of these incon¬ 
gruities would have been avoided ; and there is no reason for supposing 
that such an education would have cramped his genius : — on 
the contrary, every reason for believing that a perfect knowledge of 
his tools would have enabled him to work with more facility, and to 
avoid those errors which so frwjuently mar the best of his designs, 
and, it may be added, must inevitably vitiate the designs of any man 
who is practising an art based on false principles, and depending for 
its perfection on individual talent, and not on the immutable laws of 
Science. 

Though he did fail sometimes, it cannot be denied that Wren was 
a giant in Architecture, and, considering the difficulties he had to 
contend with, not only from the age in which he lived, but from the 
people he had to deal with, and the small modicum of taste or know¬ 
ledge that prevailed anywhere, we may well be astonished at what he 
did accomplish that was good, rather than wojider at his occasional 
failures. His greatest praise, however, is, that though he showed the 
way and smoothed the path, none of his successors have surpassed—if, 
indeed, any have eipialled—him in what be did, though a century and 
a half have now elapsed since his death, and numberless opportunities 
have since been afforded in every department of Architectural Art. 
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The history of Architectiwe in England during the eighteenth 
century, if not characterised by anything so briliant as the career 
of either Jones or Wren, is marked in the begiimiiig by the daring- 
originality of Yiiubrug'h, and closes with the correct Classicality of 
Chambers. It is also interesting to watch during its closing years 
the gradual bifurcation of styles which has since divided the pro¬ 
fession into two hostile camps, following principles diametric-ally 
opjiosed to each other, and, in their anury haste, diverging- further 
•and further from the true principles which- alone can lead to any 
satisfactory result in Art. 

The two men who succeeded to ITren’s practice and position— 
Hawksmoor^ and Yanbrugh *—were both born in the‘‘Annus iMira- 
hilis” (lO(iG), which made the name and fortune of their great proto- 
tytx;. The former was his friend and pupil, and, in some iiisiaiiees at 
least, employed to carry out his designs. Fi-om what we know of the 
pupil's o-wu works, we may almost certainly assert that the double 
spires of All Souls’ College at Oxford were designed by the master. 
T1 ey display the same intimate appreciation of the essential qualities 
of Gotliic Art, comhiued with the same disregard of its details, which 
characterise the towers at Warwick or iti Cornhill and Wren’s Gothic- 
work generally ; hut in so far as ]ioetry of conception or beauty of 
outline is concerned, they are infinitely preferable to most of tlie 
portals erected in tjxford even during the best age, and far surjiass 
any of the very correct productions of the present day. 

Hawksmoor -was also the architect of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
whicli is remarkable as one of the earliest of the ehurehes with 
j)07 '-oes whicli became afterwards so fashionable. The portico here 
conSi. ‘f six well'pro|iortioned Corinthian pillars : but instead of 
pilasters at the back, be has used half-coltimus, wliieli look as if they 
bad by lui-^take been built into the wall, thus adding to the ajqiear- 


* Burn 1000; dk-d 


” liorn lt>t;G ; died 1720. 
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unee of uselessness these adjuncts usually suggest. The spire, which 
we are told is intended to realise Pliny's description of the ilausoleuiii 
at Halicarnassus, has at least the merit of standing on one side ; and, 
if the houses were cleared away a little, so as to admit of its being 
seen, the whole would form as j)icturesque a group as almost any church 
ill Ijondoii. 

St. Mary's Woolnoth, in Lombard Street, is another chiu-eh by 
the same architect, but in a very different style. Here the effect is 
sought to be attained by bold rustication and massive forms. All the 
forms are original, and to them the Classical details are entirely 
subordinated. Internally the ligliting is princijially from the roof, 
and very successful for a church of this size, though the mode in 
which it is introduced is such as would hardly he applicable to one on a 
larger scale. 

He ljuilt also the now celebrated church of St. George’s-hi-the- 
East, from the desigm of which almost every trace of Classicality has 
disappeared, and tvhere the effect is sought to be obtained lu' grand 
massiveness of form and detaO, accompanied by well-marked, and, 
it mist l)j admitted, |)erfeetly intelligible, distribution of the various 
parts of the composition. The result, however, is far from being 
s.iti.sfactory ; and the term vulgar expre'^ses more correctly tlie effect 
produced than perhaps auy otlier epithet that could be applied to it. 

It shows how unsettled men's minds were in matters of taste at 
this period, that an arciiitect should have produced three such churches 
so utterly dissimilar in jrrinciple : the cue meant to he an exact repro- 
duetiou of Heathen forms ; another pretending to represent what a 
Protestant chiu'ch in the beginning of the eighteenth century should 
be, wholly freed from Classical aliasions; and the third intermediate 
between the two, original in form, and only allowing the Classical 
details to peer through the modern. design as oriiaineiits, but not as 
essential parts of it. It is evident that no progress was to be hojx-d frir 
in sneh a state of matters, and that the balance must before long turn 
steadily towards either originality or towards servility. 

M'heiher Siir John Taubrngh derived his love of ponderosity from 
the Hutch blood that is said to have flowed in Ids veins, or from some 
accident of taste or education, it was at least innate and overpowering. 
fVhatever his other faults may have lieen, Yanhrugh had at least tlie 
merit that he kiie.v what he wanted :—whether it ivas right or wrong 
is another <|uestion :—and Jie knew also how to reach what he aiine<l 
at. He never faltered in his career : and from first to last—at Blen¬ 
heim and Castle Howard, as at f^eaton Dehuul and Criinsthorpe—there 
is one principle ruuidiig through all his designs, and it was a worthy 
one—a lofty as])ii'ation after grandeur and eternity. In a better age 
this might have letl to infinite success ; and even in his, if applied to 
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the constractioTi of mausolea or temples, where accommodatk>ii was 
not of importance, he would certainly have surpassed all his conpieers. 
But fate decreed that he should only build palaces or country seats, 
and the result has been a certain amount of o-loomy grandeur, coupled 
with something that looks very like pretentious vulgarity. 

Blenheim was to Sir John Yanbrugb what St. Paul’s was to 'Wren 
—the great opportunity of Ms life, and the work by which he will be 
judged and his name handed doAvn to posterity. Of the two, perhaps 
Vanbrugh’s chance was the best. To build a monumental palace in a 
noble park, on such a scale, and backed by the nation’s purse, was 
at least as grand an occasion as to erect a metropolitan cathedral, 
hampered as Wren was by liturgical difficulties and critical nobodies. 



182. Plan of BJeiiheim Palact. Scale 100 feet to 1 inch 


At first sight Vanbrugh would seem to have been cjuite equal to 
the task, Xothing can well lie grander than his plan and the general 
conception of the whole. There is a noble garden front, 323 ft. in 
extent, flanked on one side by the private apartments, on the other by 
a noble library 182 ft. in length, and an entrance fagade with wings, 
curving forward so as to lead up to the grand entrance ; and beyond 
these, wreat blocks of buildings containing the offices, &c., all forming 
part Ox the design, and extending to 85U ft. east and west. In de¬ 
signing his elevation he avoided all the faults that can he charged 
against Versailles, which was then the tyTiical palace of the day, 
as well as the tameness which his predecessor had introduced at 
'Winchester and at Hampton Court; yet with all this, Blenheim 
cannot be called successful. The principal Order is so gigantic as to 
dwarf everything near it ; and as it everywhere covers two storevs, it 
is always seen to be merely an ornament. In the entrance-front 
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especiallT there is such a confusion of lines and parts as to destroy that 
rejiose so essential to grandeur, Avhile the details are too large to admit 
of their being picturesque; and though the shy-line is pleasingly 
broken, it is by fantastic and not by constructive elements. If ve 
add to aU this that the details are always badly drawn, and generally 
capriciously applied, it will be easy to understand how even so grand a 
design may be marred. 

The design of the Park front is much more successful than that of 
the entrance fajade, its outline being simple and grand, and the angles 
well-aceeutuated by the square tower-like masses which terminate 
them on either hand: its one defect being the gigantic Order of 
the centre, which is as inappropriate as Michael Angelo’s Order at 



St. Peter’s, and piroducing the same dwarfing and vulgarising effect 
Perhaps the hapjuest part of the whole are the two lateral fa9ades, 
each I'Ji! ft. in e.xteut. Their details may be a little too large and 
too coarse for Domestic Architecture, but the proportions are ‘■•ood 
the ornaments appropriate to their situation, and the outline pleasingly 
hruken. Their blemish is the want of apparent eouneetion between 
t.ic rusticated towers at the angles and the plain centre betwef'’. them 
Had the lower stoiy of the centre been rusticated, or the rusdeatiou 
been omitted from the upper storey of the towers, it would have been 
easy to bring them into accordance ; as it is, they liurdly seem parts of 
the same design. 

Internally the hall is too high for its other dime isions : and the 
library, which is the finest room in the house, is destroyed bv the 
bigness and coarseness of the details. Altogether the palace looks as 
if it had been designed by some Brobdingnagian architect fur the 
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residence of their little Gulliver. There are many things that recall the 
fact that it is meant for the msicleuce of men of ordiuarv stature, and 
as many which make us wonder why an attempt should be made to 
persuade us that the inhabitants were giants. 

Castle Howard is the next in importance of Vanbrugh’s works, 
and, though erected about the same time, is a far more successful 
design than Blenheim. In plan it is somewhat similar, and looks 
almost as extensive ; hut being only one storey high over the gre.tter 
part, it is in reality much smaller; and its defects arise princip.illy 
from the fact that Vanbrugh seems to have had no idea of how to 
ornament a building except by the introduction of an Order, and to 
have had the greatest horror of plaeing- one Order over another : hence 
the incongruity of his designs. If the Order of the centre is of the 
proper proportion, that of the wings must be too small, as the one 



184. Elevation of Park Fr^nt of Castle Howard. 


Order is as nearly as may be double the height of the other, though 
they are used precisely in the same maimer ; while from the position 
and size of the windows we cannot help perceiving that the rooms tire 
of the same height throughout. At Castle Howard the whole design 
is mttch soberer and simpler than that of Blenheim. The cupola in 
the centre gives dignity to the whole, and breaks tlie sky-line much 
more pleasingly than the towers of the other palace. The wings and 
offices are more subdued : and on the whole, with all A anhrugh s 
grandeur of conception, it has fewer of his faults than any other of 
his designs ; and, taking it all in all, it would he difficult to point out 
a more imposing conntrv-honsc possessed by any nobleman in England 
than this palace of the Howards. 

He was mnch less successful in his smaller designs, such as Seaton 
Delaval, Eastbiuy, or Grimsthorpe, as in these the largeness of the 
parts and the coarseness of the details become perfectly offensive from 
the comparative smallness of the objects to which tliey t\ere applied ; 
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and, had we only these to jtidore from, we mio’ht pronounce him to be a 
successful playwright, but certainly no architect. Castle Howard and 
Blenheim redeem him from any such reproach, but it can hardly be. 
said that even there he was equal to his opportunities, which were 
such as seldom f \11 to the share of an architect in this country. 


Contemporary with these men was Colin Campbell, a man of no 
genius or originality, but of considerable taste, as is shown by his own 
designs, published in the ‘Vitruvius Britannicus,’ which prove at all 
events that he had sufficient sense to appreciate and thorougiily to 
understand the principles of Inigo Jones’s school. The patrons of 
Architecture in that age seem, however, to have fancied that they had 
progressed beyond that stage ; and as porticoes had become the fashion, 
nothing would go down without one. In CampbeU's designs they are 
used with as much propriety and taste as the feature is well capable of, 
as applied to a dwelling-house ; and he may be said to have fixed the 
Amresbury tt-pe as the mansion of the eighteenth century. 



.11 i 11S T ijl]i]^ I] I 
:■ ■ M.lKiilH 



1 t.ffff’it! lii- 
i";J *ri[i I ij f 


Front Elevation of Wanstead House. 


His most celebrated production was IVanstead House, which was 
long considered as the most j)erfect example of the class of porticoed 
houses. Though its design is certainly a mistake, still, if once people 
get imhued with the idea that a portico means nothing, but that it is 
so beautiful an object in itself that they are willing their ^windows 
should be inconveniently darkened in order that they may enjoy the 
dignity it confers, a portico may go anywhere, and be of any size 
re(pured, but it will never cease to be an offence against all the best 
principles of architectural design. 

The extent of the front at IVanstead was very nearly the same as 
that of Castle Howard (about 300 ft.) ; but when we compare the two 
it must be confessed that even the bad taste of Vanbrugh is infinitely 
preferable to the tameness of Campbell. His design is elegant, but no 
one cares to look at it a second time ; and though it certainly does not 
offend, it can hardly be said to please. 

Kent! was another rather famous architect, of about the same 


^ Bom 1684; died 1748. 
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calib)-e as Campbell; but, fortunately for him, he was a friend of the 
Earl of Burlington, who was a man of taste and skilled in Architeel ure, 
so that it is difficult to know on the one hand how much of liis designs 
should be assigned to the Earl, and on the other how far the Earl may 
have been assisted by the practical knowledge of his depeudaiii. 
Between them they refronted Burlington House, in a manner worthy 
of the best Italian architects of an earlier day, and with the semi¬ 
circular colonnade in front, and the yarioiis adjuncts, made it the most 
elegant and artistic of all the town mansions of its time, though hardly 



1S6. Tlie Kurtii Kiunt *,f the Tje.i-iiry ae-i'rne<l by Ketit 

The central pGrtiGO only Ija" been e.\ociue«i. 


justifying all the praise that was lavished on it at tlu* liutwceii 

them also they probably designed the northern Park front of tiie 
Treasury Buiidings at Whitehall, which, if completed, would be more 
n'ortliy of Inigo Jones than anything that has been done there since his 
time. The only design that we know to be liis own is that of the florse 


^ At present it is only remarkable as an 
exaniplf^ t(J^hu^v Low easy it is to ile&troy 
evon the best bnildiDgs by ill judged 
additions or alterations; an iippei htorev 
Las b'-eu add»-d, more solid and with au 
Or<ler taller than that on whieh it stands, 
so jis utterly to emsh Avhat was the piano 
nohile of the building; though there are 
hfty expedients bv whioh this might have 
beon avoided without any saentice of eon- 
venience. As if this were not enough, 
when a ghiss-roofed poreh was wanted ti) 
shelter visitiii's to their exhibition, the 
Aeudemieians, instead of usin^ the lightest 
l>ossible forms of stoue-work—or iron. 


which would have been better—have 
borrowed u fa<,*ude of ill'* lieavie.-^t rusti¬ 
cated masonry from some Italian mate 
of the eighteenth et-ntiiry, to Mippoit 
their glass fr^me^»- Xnt only is tiii.- an 
absurdity in itself, but it bu-' out mtf the 
low*-*r parts and ]tra<‘tieidly r'hnilLn>'d the 
columns of the prinei2>al storey, alreaily 
rendere'l insigniheauT ly ns bat was placed 
upon them 

The consequence of all thi.~ i?. tlnit 
what a few V‘*ar.''U'J" wa,- ouetpf the iiio>l 
eletrant, is now one of the very woivt 
architectural exuni]»ies the metrojAilis. 
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Guards, which narrowly escaped being a very pleasing design, and at 
the time it was erected must have looked much better than it does, 
being now crushed by the larger and more important buildings on 
either hand. Its worst feature is the cupola, which is lean and 
iusigiiificaiit to the last degree, but otherwise the design is varied and 
](ictnresipie, and free from most of the errors and faults of the age in 
which it was erected. The design, however, would be more appropriate 
to a country seat of a ncbleman than to that of a public building on one 
of the most favoured sites in the metropolis. 

IVliether it was that he Avas tnore fortunate, or that he hr.d more 



Inteiiui View ol St Maitiii’-'-iu-tlie-l’itild-'. 


genius, than the two last-named architects, James Gihl)s' produced two 
buildings Avhich gave him a higher ])osition among the artists of his 
country than they can aspire to. 

Tile first of these is the Chnrcli of Sc. Jlartin’s-in-the-Fields, which 
is certainly one of the finest, if not the handsomest church of its age 
and class. The hexastyle portico of Corinthian columns, oh ft. in 
height, and two intercohimniations eleep, is as perfect a reproduiuion of 
that Classical feature as can well be made : and the mode in which the 
pilasters are repeated all round suggests a Classical temjile to a very 
considerable extent, if we can persuade ourselves not to observe the 
two stores of windows between them, which, however, mar the effect 


Bam 1074; died 1754. 
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coiisideriibly. IiitL-rnallj it is a combination of Sir Christopber IVreirs 
arrangemera for St. Bride’s and St. James’s; but overdone, ui.d v ith 
the usual objectionable feature of a fragment of an entablature placed 
ot er each column before receiving the arch. This, as before remarked, 
is frenueiitly seen in Spain, or in Italy in the worst days of the Art, 
though very rarely in France : but wherever it is introduced it is fatul.^ 
It must also be added that the ornamentation of the roof througliout is 
overdone, and not hi good taste. Externally, the great defect of the 
design is the mode in which the spire—in itself not olijeetionable—is 
set astride on the portico. Xot only does it appear unmeaningly stuck 
through the roof, but, over so open a portico, has a most crushing 
and inharmonious effect. Had it been placed alongside, us at Blooms¬ 
bury, for which the situation is singularly favourable, not only would 
the church have reacheil more nearly the Classical effect to which 
it was aspiring, but tlie whole composition would have been very much 
improved. 

Gibbs’s other great work was the Radcliffe Library at Oxford. He 
perhaps cannot be congratulated on his choice of a ciivular or domical 
form for the i)urpose ; but it his cmjiloyers were willing to sacrifice 
the lower store v wholly for the sake of giving height to the buildimr, 
and consented to the adopition of a form liy which hardly more than 
half the accomniodatiou was obtained that might otherwise have 
been the case, he perhapis was not to blame, as in so doing he has 
pirodticed one of the most striking, and pierhajts the mo^t pileasing. 
of the Classical buildings to be found in Oxfoi'd. Its great fault 
is that nothing in the design in the least degree imlicates the 
purpose to which it was to be aptplied ; and even after all the 
samitices made for ett'ect, he wu' obliged to introduce two ranges 


^ Had the urclli^(*ct^ tady 
had the sense to turn the 
fraguiL-nt t('t»>yturvv, it 
would then huve been < on- 
stiuctivcly correct. It would, 
in fact, have become the 
Moorish horsediot,- arch, umh 
with a Very ^li^ht nioihii- 
cation of derail, might 1 ave 
lost much of its ofteU:?ive 
cWnracter, while it would 
have raiig'-tl as well with 
aiiythiiifif OH the wall. Of 
conr^e any ftatnre invouted 
fur the place would liave 
be.'Ti hftt. r tliaii tdthi'r: hut 
if Classical features must be 
Uiied,it is bfs-tthat it should 
be done so tliat they shall 
be as constructive as the 
form will ndmit of. 
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Kaddiffe Library, Oxford. Flum a I'lmfogiaph. 


Of windows between tlie columns. The proportions, however of the 
nhole uie good the details appropriate to their places, and well 
dra^, so tkit the building has a monumental and elegant look o 
which Its architect might well bo proud. ^ * 

The most successful architect of the latter b.,lf , r n 
century was Hir William Chambers,^ and t"4 Ltanu' 

Ml opportunity of displaying his talents in the erection y” 

House, which was undoubtedly the greatest architectural woi-rT?^ 
reign of George the Third. ^ ^ 

The best part of the design is the north or Strand front wI.V) ■ 
an enlarged and improved copy of a part of the old i a I ’ i o ' 

Inig. J»»,. miJ p„ll «l ,low„ ,o Mb 

Born 172G: died ]79G. 

= ’ 1 “=^ a second time Wn m.>ro‘!itorullvrci.rodutva in r , 

Regent .Street. ' ^ ^"a County Fire Office, 
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The width of this front is 132 ft., its height 62, or nearly one half, and 
it consists of a hold rusticated basement storey more than 25 ft. in 
heigiit, supporting a range of three-quarter Corintliian columns, wliieh 
are designed and modelled with the utmost purity and coiTectness ; 
but we can hardly help regretting that two storeys of windows should be 
included in this Order. The arrangement, however, is so usual and 
so thoroughly English, that, fi’om habit, it ceases to become offensive : 
and where the whole is treated with such taste, as in this instance, it 
seems almost unobjectionable. The three arches in the centre, which 
form the entrance into the courtyard, occupy quite as much of the 
fagade as ought to be appropriated to this purpose, and constitute a 
sufficiently dignified approach to the courtyard beyond. 



190. Southern Fa5ade of the Northern portiou of bomerset House. 

The south front of this portion of the structure is also extremely 
pleasing ; it is so broken as to give great play of light and shade, thus 
preventing either the details or number of parts from appearing too 
small for the purposes to which they are applied. The great areas, 
too, to the right and left of the entrance, are an immense advantage, as 
thev allow the two sunk storeys to be added to the height of the whole. 

The same praise cannot be awarded to the other sides of the court, 
which consist of blocks of building of 277 and 224 ft. respecti\'ely, 
and, being under 50 ft. in height, are proportionately nuieli lower than 
the entrance-block just described, atid far too low for their leiie'di. 
They are besides treated with a severity singularly misaiipliod. 
Except small spaces in the centre and at the extremities, the whole is 
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rusticated, even above the level of the upper windows. Such a mode 
of treatment might be excusable in an exterior of bold outline, though, 
even then, hardly in conjunction with a Corinthian Order ; but a court¬ 
yard is necessarily a mezzo-termine between a room and an exterior, 
and it would generally be more excusable to treat it as if it might be 
roofed over, and so converted into an interior, than to design it with 
the cold severity which is so offensive here. 

The river front, however, tvas Chambers’s great opportunity ; but it 
unfortunately shows how little he was ecjual to the task he had under¬ 
taken. To treat a southern facade nearly fiOO ft. in extent, in the same 
manner as he had treated a northern one only 132 ft. long, would 
have been about as great a blunder as an architect ever made. In 
order to produce the same harmony of effect, he ought to have exagge¬ 
rated the size of the parts in something like the same proportion ; but 
instead of this, both the basement and the Order are between one-thu’d 
and one-fourth less than those of the Strand front, though so similar as 
to deceive the eye. As if to make this capital defect even more ajipa- 
rent than it would otherwise have l)een, he placed a terrace 40 ft. wide, 
and of about two-thirds ot the lieight of his main building, in front of it. 

It is thus no wonder that it looks hardly as high, and is not more 
diguitied than a terrace of private houses in the Regent’s Park, or 
elsewhere. This is the more inexcusable, as he had IbO ft. of elevation 
available fr(uu tile water's edge, without adding one inch to the height of 
his buildings, which was more than sutficieiit for architectural effect, if 
he had known how to use it. Even with the terrace as it is, if he had 
brought forward the wings, only to the edge of the terrace, and thrown 
his centre back .ott or Itm ft., he would have improved the court im¬ 
mensely,' and given variety and height to the rh-er front, and then, 
either with a cupola or some higher feature in the centre, the worst 
defects of the buikling might lia\ e been avoided. 

It was evident, howet'er, tluit tlte iniitgination of Chambers could 
rise no higher than the concejrtion of a S(|u;ire, unpoetic mass : tintl, 
although he was one of the most correct and painstakinit architects 
of his century, we cannot regTCt that he was not emploved in any 
churches of importance, and that the nobility do not seem to have 
patronised him to any great extent. He had evidently no grasp of 
mind or inventive faculty, and little knowledge of the principles of 
Art beyond ahat might be gathered from the works of \'ignola and 
other writers with regard to the use of the Orders. This may produce 
correctness, but commonplace designs can be the only result.'and this 
is really all that can Ite said of the works of Sir William Chambers 


* A somowliat similar treatment to that 
here indicated, was som*- years aco ap¬ 
plied to the Western fayaJe by Sir James 


P. unethorne. with tlie happiest result, 
though, even in tliat limited facade, thj 
Order IS too low tor its position. 
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The architects who, in the latter half of the eighteenth ceutiuT, 
enjoyed the patronage of the nohility to the greatest extent, were the 
brothers Adam, who, after the publication by Robert^ of his great 
work on Spalatro, acipiu-ed a repute for a knowledge of Classical Art 
which their buildings by no means justified, as in this respect they 
were certainly inferior even to Chambers. Their great merit—if merit 
it be—is, that they stamped their works with a certain amount of 
originality, which, had it been of a better quality, might have done 
something to emancipate Art from its trammels. The principal 
characteristic of their style was the introduction of very large windows, 
generally without dressings. These they fre(juently attempted to group. 



191, View of tbe principal Fd9ade of the College, Kduiburgh. 


three or more together, by a great glazed arch over them, so as to try 
and make the wliole side of a house look like one room ! And when 
they did use Classical Drders or oriianieuts, they were of tlie tlknnest 
and most tuwdrv class. The facade of the Assembly Rooms at Glasgow 
is one of the very best specimens of then' style, and fieer from its 
defects than most of their designs. In London, there is the Adel phi, so 
called from being the creation of the four Iirotliers, and tW(t sides of 
Ficzroy Sipuire, where all their jieculiarities come into play. I bey also 
designed Portland Place and Rnsbury Square, in the latter of which 
their peculiar mode of fenestrations is jiainfnlly apparent. 


VOL. II. 
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The most important public buUdiiig intrusted to their care was the 
College at Edinburgh, the rebuilding of which was commenced in 
1789, from a design by Eobert Adam. Only the entrance front, how¬ 
ever, measuring 2.55 ft. north and south, was completed in their day. 
The central court was added about forty years ago, from a design by 
Playfair. The part erected by Adam is four storeys in height, without 
the lease attempt at concealment, and with a cornice at the top, the 
only fault of which is, that it is not siifiiciently bold for its position. 

The centre is pierced by three bold arches ; those on the sides are 
each of them adorned by two monolithic pillars of the Doric Order, 
measuring 26 ft. in height. The whole composition of the centre 
is bold and ornamental, without any feature so gigantic as to crush the 



wings or to overpower the other parts. It is, unfortunately, situated 
in so naiTow a street, that it can nowhere be jiropeiiy seen : and it 
wants a little more ornament to catch the eye. But ve possess few 
public buildings presenting so trutbful and so well-balanced a design as 
this, and certainly the Adams never erected anything else which was 
nearly so satisfactory. 

Among the country houses which thev ])uilt, perhaijs their most 
successful production is Keddlestone. in Derbyshire, chiefly remarkable 
for the pleasing manner in which four great blocks of buildings, which 
form the wings, are joined to the centre by semicircular cotonnades, 
copied afterwards in the Government House at Galcutta. In other 

respects the design is according to the usual recipe_a hexastvle 

Cuiimaian poitico, standing on a rusticated basement, with three 
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large and three bedroom windows on each side, but with the puzzling 
peculiarity of having no windows in the centre on either face, the hall 
being lighted entirely from the roof, and the only communication 
between the two sides of the house upstairs being by a concealed 
passage under the roof of the portico.' 

Hare wood House, in Yorkshire, by Carr of York, is a far better, 
because a more honest and straightforward specimen, of these porticoed 
houses of the last century. They are, in fact, so numerous and so 
thoroughly English aud aristocratic, that one is inclined to overlook 
their defects of style in conse(]uence of their respectability and the 
associations they call up. It is much more satisfactory to contemplate 
their easily understood arrangements than the mgenious puzzle of 
such a design as that of Holkham, where we are left to conjecture 
whether the noble host and hostess sleep in a bedroom 40 ft. high, or 
are relegated, like their guests, to a garret or an outhouse, or perhaps 



19J. PurtioQ ul tbe Uardea Fioiit of Ilail. 


may have their bedroom windows turned inwards on a lead flat. AU 
this may sulRoe to display the perverse ingenuity of the architect in 
trying to produce a monumental whole ; but both the proprietor and 
his guests would in the long run probably prefer rooms of appropriate 
dimensions, and so situated as to enjoy the view of the scenery of the 
park, or the fresh breezes of heaven. 

There were proliably at least a couple of hundred of these great 
manorial mansions erected in England and Scotland during the course 
of the eighteenth centurv :—more than one hundred are described aud 
illustrated in the ‘ Yitruvius Britannicus.’ Xine-tenths of them are of 
stone ; one-half at least have porticoes ; and all have pretensions to 
architectural design in oue form or other. AYt among the whole of 


’ Dr. Johiibon’s deseriptinn of this ai'ove for prisoners.” Boswell contiira. 3: 
building conveys ns correct an idea of its ”He thf-ught the large room ill-ljghted, 
peculiaritle' as can well be found any- and of no use but for dancing in; the 
where. “ It would,” he s,ays. " do excel- bed-chambers but indifferent rooms; and 
leutly Well for a town-hall. The large that the immense .sum the bouse had cost 
room with tlie pillars would do for the was injudiciously laid out .”—BosictlVs 
judges to sit in at the assize-, the circular Johnson, anno 1777. 
room for a jury-chamber, and the room 
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them there is not one ^vhich will stand comparison for a moment 
witn the grandeur of the Florentine palaces, the splendour of those of 
Eome, or the elegance of those of Venice. Their style is the same, 
their dimensions are eijual, their situations generally superior; but 
from one cause or other they have all missed the effect intended to be 
produced, and not one of them can now be looked upon as an entirely 
satisfactory specimen of Architectural Art. 

Robert Taylor^ was the arcliitect who made a larger fortune than 
any of Ms professional brethren at the end of the last century, though, 
judging from his buildings at the Bank of England and elsewhere, 
there was very little in Ms art to justify the patronage that was 
bestowed on him. In this respect he seems to have been inferior to 
the city architect. Dance, who, in the Mansion House, produced a 
building, not certainly in the purest taste, but an effective and 
gorgeous design; and, before it lost the two crowning masses which 



194, Fa 9 ade of Holkham House. 


carried the building to a height over luo ft., it really stood proudly 
and well out of the surrouiidmg masses. His chef-d’ceuvre, however, 
was the design for the prison at Xewgate, which, though only a 
prison, and pretending to be nothing else, is still one of the best 
public buildings of the metropolis. 

It attained this eminence by a process which amounts as much to 
a discovery on the part of its architect as Columbus’s celebrated 
invention of making an egg stand on its end. By simply setting 
his mind to think of the puiposes to which his building was to be 
appropriated, without turning aside to think of Grecian^ temjtles or 
Crothic castles, a very second-rate architect produced a very perfect 
building. There is nothing in it but two great windowless blocks, 
each 90 ft. square, and between them a very common])lace gaoler’s 
residence, five windows wide, and five storeys high, and two^simple 
enhances. With these slight materials, be has made up a fa 9 ade 
297 ft. in extent, and satisfied every requisite of good architecture. 
If any architect would only design a chiu-ch or palace on the same 
principles on which old George Dance designed Xewgate or as an 


' Bom 1714; dieil 1788. 
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engineer designs a bridge, he would be astonished to find how simple 
the art of Architecture is, and how easy it is to do right, and how 
difficult to do nTong, when honestly tent on expressing the truth, 

and the truth only. From what we know of Dance’s character, we 

are led to suspect that it may have been mere ignorance that led him 
to do right on this occasion, but it was just tliis amount of ignorance 

which enabled every vhlage architect in every part of England to 

produce those perfect churches wliich our cleverest and best educated 
architects find difliculty in copying, and scarcely even dream of 
surpassing. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

CLASSICAL REVIVAL IX ENGLAND. 


"With the commencement of the present century a new feeling came 
over the spirit of architectural design, which, as suggested above, it 
may be conveiiieiit to distinguish by the name of Revival; inasmuch 
as it differs essentially from the principles that guided the architects 
of the Renaissance. 

St. Peter’s and St. Paid’s, though using Classical details, and these 
oidy, are still essentially Christian churches; the Escurial and Ver¬ 
sailles are the residences of kings of the age in which they were 
built, and do net pretend to be anything else. No one could ever 
mistake St. Peter's for a Roman Temple ; and Versailles is as unlike 
the Palace of the Ctesars as any two buildings could well be ; and 
so it is throughout the three centuries during which the Renaissance 
was practised. But' the 'Walhalla pretends to be an absolute and 
literal reproduction of the Parthenon : so does the IMadeleine of a 
Roman Temple ; and the architect has failed in his endeavours if von 
are able to detect in St. George's Hall. Liverpool, any feature which 
would lead you to suppose the building might not belong to the ao-e 
of Augustus. 

This is even more pointedly the case with the now fashionable 
Gothic style. The Gothic of IVren and his contemporaries was merely 
the last dying echo of a grand natural phenomenon which had so loiv 
been reverberating through the national mind, that it was slow to 
die away. The revived Gothic is more like the thunder of the staw'' 
got up with all the best appliances of Art. and meant to strike wTtti 
awe and excite admiration in the mind of the spectator : and thoiurh 
the true Gotliic style is one of the most beautiful and perfect of man’s 
creations, its copy has very little either of the spirit or the merit of 
the original. Nevertheless an architect is at once condemned if in 
any of the numerous churches now being erected, he introduces any 
feature or omits any detail which would lead you to suspect that his 
building is not a chiu’ch suited for the Roman Catholic ritual and 
such as might have been erected during the four centuries that nre 
ceded the death of Henry VII. ‘ ^ 
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Tlie division of the architects into two separate schools, one fol¬ 
lowing the pure Creek, the other the literal Cothic, is another most 
important feature which distinguLshes the Revival from the Renais¬ 
sance. It is literally hnpossible that any man or set of men can 
continuously profess to obtain two diametrically opposite sets of 
results, if reasoning from any one set of uell-recogiiised ]iriuclples : 
but wlien reasoning is entirely jatt on one side, and mere iiniration 
substituted, it becomes easy. Tbe arcbiteets of the Renaissance bad 
a distinct priiicijde before tbem, which was, how to adapt Classical 
details so as to make them subservient to modern purposes. To do 
this always re(iitired thought and iiiveutiou on their part.—more, in 
fact, than they frequently could sni)ply. If tbe Re\'i\'al architects 
have a principle, it is that modern purposes should be made sul)- 
servient to foregone archiiectnr.il styles. As the Clinrcli, at the 
instigation of the Revivalists, has consented to iK/come pseiido-CathoIic 
ill externals in order that its architects may he saved the trouhle of 
thinking, there is now no difficulty, in so far as Ecclesiastical Archi¬ 
tecture is concerned. Wlieii town-councillors are willing to siieiid 
moner that they may lie lodged like Uomaii senators, all is easy there 
too : and an arehiteet only requires to possess a good lihrary ol ilius- 
trated works in order to ijuality himself tor any task he may he called 
upon to midei'take. 

It is not difficult to trace tlie steps hy whieli, in this couriry at 
least, the change took place. The pnhlu-ation of Iiawkiiis aiidllooils 
‘ Illnstratioits of Palmyra and Baalhec, in 17.T>o. tirsi gave the English 
puhlic a taste for Roman inusi'niticeiice, itiidilntecl hy Italian design. 
Adam's ^ Spalatro,' published teii years afterwarils, increased the 
feelinc*. and gut'e its author an opportunity which lie so straiieeU 
threw away. Put the works which really and ])crmaiic‘ntlt aifected 
the taste of the country were the splendid series which comincnced 
by tbe jniblication of tbe firsc volnine of Stuarts Athens, iii 
was continued bv the Dilettanti Society, and. after the lapse of iieaih 
a ceiiturv, was worthily completed by the jiublicatiuii, iii Lsiai. of 
Cockerelis • Researches at Egina and Bassm.' and Penrose’s sur\ey 
of the Parthenon in tbe stime year. 

Though Stuart pvuetised as tin tiivhitcct tifter his return from 
Greece, he does not seem to htive met with much ]iatronage, nor did 
he then succeed in introdneimt his favourite stGe piacticalh to his 
countrymen. The truth was that, with all its lieatuies, the Grecian 
Boric is singularly untractahle and ill-suited to modern purposes ; 
and, so lonu’ as the |>rincip>les of the Icciiaissance ]itc‘t ailed, it could 
not be applied. It was, however, the hetiutc ot this sttle, tiiid the 
desire to possess examples ot it. created hy the enthusiasm which 
the possession of the Elgin marbles raised in this country towards 
evervthing that sui'oured of the age of Pericles, which eveutctallc led 
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to the substitution of the principles of the Ee\-ival for those of the 
Eenaissauce. 

Once tlie fasliion was introduced it became a mania. Thirty or 
forty years ago no building was complete without a Doric portico, 
hexastyle or octastyle, prostylar or distyle in antis : atid no educated 
man dared to confess ignorance of a great many t'cry hard words 
which then became fashionable. Churches were most afflicted in this 
way ; next to these came Gaols and County Halls,—but even Railway 
Stations and Panoramas found their best advertisements iu these 
sacred adjuncts ; and terraces and shop-fronts tlujught they had 
attained the acme of elegance when either a wooden or idaster 
caricature of a Grecian Order suggested the Classical taste of the 
builder. In some instances the founders were willing to forego the 
commonplace requisites of light and air, iu order to carry out their 
Classical aspirations; but iu idiic cases (uit of ten a slight glance 
round the corner satisfies the spectator tlait the building is not erected 
to contain a statue of Jupiter or TIinerva, and suffices to dispel any 
dread that it might be devoted to a revival of the imi)ure worship of 
Heathen deities. 

The whole device was, iu fact, an easily-detected sham, the ab¬ 
surdity of \rhich the Gothic architects were not slow in availing 
themselves of. •' If,” they said, “ you can copy Grecian temples, we 
can copy Cliristian churches : if yoiu' porticoes are beautiful, they 
belong neither to oiu' religion nor to our country : and your steeples 
are avowedly nnsioidly, your churches burns, and the whole a mass 
of incongruities. Ours are harmonious throughout, suited to Christian 
worship and to our climate ; every jrart oruamenlal, or capable of 
ornament without iucoiigruLty ; and all suggestive of the most appro¬ 
priate associations.” 

The logic of this appeal was irresistible, so far at least as churches 
were concerned : the public admitted it at oiicc, and were right in doing 
so. If copying is to be the only principle of Ait,—and the Grecian 
architects have themselves to blame that they forged that weapon 
and put it into the hands of their enemies,—there is an end of the 
controversy. It is better to copy Gothic, when we must do so literallv, 
than to cojiy Greek. But is copying the only end and aim of Art ? 

If it is so, it is hardly worth the while of any man of ordinary 
ability to think twice about the matter. Nothing either great or good 
was ever yet done without thought, or by mere imitation, and there 
seems no reason to believe that it ei'er will be otlierwise. The onlv 
hope is that the absurdity of the ])reseTit practice may lead to a reac¬ 
tion, and that Architectm-e may again become a real art, practised on 
some rational basis of conunon sense. 

There are very few churches iu England, built during the period of 
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the Revival, in the Classical styles of Architeetiu’e, inasmuch as. 
before the demand for extension of elmrch aceoimnodation began to 
be extensively felt, the GotliLc styles had come into vogue fur the 
piu'pose. It may also be added, that the chiu'ches which were theji 
built were very much after the old pattern ;—a jKjnico, of more or 
less pretensions, with a sphe resting on its ridge,—the only novelty 
introduced being that, instead of a conical sjdre, an egg-shaped cupola 
was fre(|Ueiitly introduced as more correct ; though, like most coni^jfo- 
mises, it failed in acconphshing the desired object. 

The new church of St. Pancras, built between the years ]Si9 and 
1<S22, may be taken as a typical example of this class, and, in its 
details at least, goes fiutber to rejiroduce a Grecian Temple than aiiv 
other cliurcli we possess. The selection of the Order employed in its 
construction was, however, very unfortunate, as the extreme delicacy 
of the Grecian Ionic is neither suited to onr climate nor to so large 
a building as this : and details which were ajipiropriate to an Order 
under S(1 ft. in height, hecoiue inappropriate when applied to one a 
thii'd larger. The worst feature of the wliole design is. however, the 
steeple. The idea of putting a small Temple of the IVimls on tlie top 
of a larger one was a most nnfoitnnate way of designing a steeple, 
and it was a still greater solecism to place this combination over so 
delicate a portico as that used at iSt. Pancras. Tlie intruductioii also 
of the caryatid portico on cither flunk, where they are crushed by the 
expanse of plain yvall to which they are attached, was another very 
grave error of judgment. Pnttinsr on one side for the present all 
question as to the propriety of adopting Classical details foi- Cliristian 
purposes, it still was an unpardonable mistake to arrange in a furiuul 
monumental hiiildiiig of the dimensions of this church the elements 
of a small, elegant, and jlayfnl design, like the Temple of lilinerva 
Polias at Athens, and a still greater one to select so delicate an Order 
for employment in our chmate, to which the Roman Orders were at 
least more appropriate. All these causes led to .St. Pancras new 
church heinsr acknowledged a failure: and as it cost tiearly 70,(ii)0/., 
it contributed more than any other circumstance to hasten the reac¬ 
tion towards the Gothic style which was then becoming fashionable. 
Internally the building is very much better than it is externally. 
The dilficnltj of the galleries is conquered, as far as possible, liy 
letting their supports stop at their under side : and all the other 
arrangements are such as are appropriate to a Protestant church of 
the first class. 

There are several other (hurches in the metropolis and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, such as those at Keiinington aiid Nonvooil, vhicli aim at 
equal purity of Hellenism in style, though less ambitions in design 
and detail. They are now, however, all admitted to have failed in tlie 
attempt to amalgamate the elements of Greek Art with the require- 
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ments of a Protostant church in onr cUmate. It is. therefore, of little 
use adding further criticism to what has already Been passed u]>ou 
them : nor is it necessary to enumerate the cluu-ches in similar styles 
erected in the provinces. The fashion passed as quickly as it arose, 
and has scarcely left any 2 x.-rumueut impress on the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of the age. 

Turning to Secular Art, we find Sir John Soane ^ as one of the 
earliest atid most successful arcliitects of the Eevival. On his return 
from studying in Italy, he was. in 1788, a]qiointed ainhitect to the 
Bank of Ena land : and during the rest of his life was 0 (_-enpied iti 
carrying out the rehnikling of that institution, which was commenced 
there shortly after his appointment. This great design was the subject 
of his life-long study, and that Ity which xwsterity will judge of his 
talents. 


* Born 1750; dieJ 1837. 
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The task proposed to him on this occasion was very similar to that 
undertaken by Dance in designing Xewgate—to produce an imposing 
pubhc building without any openings towards the street. But though 
the 'atter succeeded perfectly in his design, it is very doubtful how far 
the same praise can be awarded to Soane. 

In the first place, it was an iinjiardonahle mistake to adopt an 
Order less than dO ft. high, and standing at one angle on the ground, 
as the rilling feature of such a design. From the fall of the ground 
the Lothbiuy front is about G ft. higher,—but even then a height of 
8G or do ft. along an uiihroken front of dgn ft. is disproportioned in 
comjiarison with Dance’s 50 ft. in height along a facade of ddii ft., 
which, besides, is broken into three well-defined masses. Tlie mis¬ 
take is the less excnsalde here, as the Bank was and is surrounded by 
buildings so high as to dwarf it still more, and to neutralise, both in 
appearance and iu reality, that feeling of security for which the whole 
design has been sacrificed. It would have been so eu.<y to remedv 
this, either by raising tlte whole on a terrace-wall, with a slight 
flatter some '20 ft. iu height.—iu whicli case some or all of the blank 
windows, which are now supposed to he onuuueiits, might have lieeii 
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opened, to the great coiiveiiieuce of the occujiauts, as well as to the 
improvement of the appearance of the building externally; or he 
might, with a very slight alteration, have used the present block as 
such a terrace : and, at least over tlie centre of each front, have raised 
ail upper storey, which would liave given dignity and variety to the 
whole. After these faults of conception, the worst feature of the 
design is tlie grand entrance, wliich, strange to say, is only an 
ordinary three-storeyed dwelling-house, through two small doors on 
the ground floor of which yon enter this grand huikling ! On the 
other hand, the recessed colonnades which Hank it. and ornament the 
centre of the eastern from, are as jileasinu' features for the purpose as 
have ever been adopted in a mo lerii Classical hnUding : and, if an 
Order was to be copied literally—which the new school insisted 
should lie the case—Soane was fortunate in the selection of the Tivoli 
example for this purpose. The circular colonnade at the north-ivest 
angle is a very pleasing specimen of design, as well as most appro¬ 
priate in overcoming the acuteness of the aimle. But the most 
pleasing part of the whole is the Lothbury Court, winch, though 
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small, and having an unfinished look in some parts, Is perhaps the 
most elegant to be found in this country. 

In the rest of the interior, as well as in most of his other designs, 
Soane affected an originality of form and decoration, which, not being 
based on any well-understood constructive principle, or any recognised 
form of beauty, has led to no result, and to us now appears httle less 
than ridiculous. Still, he took so much pains, and bestowed so much 
thought on some of his designs,—such, for iiistance, as the staircase to 
the old House of Lords—some parts of his own house—the dome of 
the National Debt Office, and some others,—that it is most discouraging 
to find that, when a man with such talents as Soane undoubtedly 
possessed deviated from the beaten path, he should have been so 
unsuccessful. It probably may have been that he was crotchety and 
devoid of good sound taste ; but it is a strong argument in the 
hands of the enemies of progress to find such a man succeeding when 
copying, and failing when he attempted originahty. 

Holland, Burton, Nash, and one or two others, formed a group of 
architects who certainly have left their impress on the Art of their 
country, though whether or not they advanced the cause of true Archi¬ 
tecture is not quite so clear. The first-named introduced a certain 
I)icturesi{ue mode of treating the Classical styles, which promised 
favourable results, and iu his Carlton House certainly was effectii'e. 
The last-named was iu feeling a landscape-gardener, and carried 
Holland’s principles to their extremest verge. The three devoted 
themselves more especially to Street and Domestic Architecture ; and 
with the aid ot a tew columns stuck here and there, or rich window 
dressings and rustications in another place, and aided by the fatal 
facility of stucco, they managed to get o\'er an immense amount of 
space with a very shght e.vperichture of thought. Although none of 
their buildings will stand the teat of separate e.vamination, to these 
aichitects is due the merit of freeing us from the dreadful monotony 
of the Baker Street style. IVe can no longer consent to live behind 
plain brick walls with oblong holes cut in them ; and for this we 
cannot be too grateful. 

These men were all more or less true to the old Classical school of 
.Art, though occasionally they indulged in a little had Cothic, and 
their Classical designs were more or less tinged with the feelings of 
the^ new Eomantic school. Wilkins was probably the first who really 
aspired to pire-eminence in both styles. Mliile he was building the 
severely Classical College of Downing at Cambridge, he was also 
building the picturescpie Gothic New Court at Trinity College in the 
same university ; and while he was erecting his chef-d’ceuvre, the 
portico of the Univereity College, Gower Street, he was the author of 
the new buildings at King’s College, Cambridge. It is absurd to sup¬ 
pose he could be sincere hi both, if he knew what Architecture was ; hut 
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the feelings of his heart, so far as we can judge, were towards tlie pure 
Greek ; and in the portico in Gower Street he lias certainly produced 
the most pleasing sjiecimen of its class which has yet been attempted 
in this country. The styloliate is singularly beautiful and well jiro- 
portioned : the Order itself is faultless, both in detail and as to the 
manner in which it stands ; and the dome sits most gracefully on 
the whole, and is itself as pleasing in outline and detail as any that 
ever was erected, in modern times at least. It is true the porch is 
too large for the building to which it is attached ; but tiiis arises from 
the wings, which were an essential part of the original design, not 
having been completed. It is true also that it is useless ; hut so is a 
Gothic steeple ; and wc must not ajiply tlic utilitarian test too closely 
to works of Art. If it were desired to make the huikliug both monu¬ 
mental and ornamental, it would not he easy to do it at less cost, 
either in money or convenience, than is attained by the arrangement 
adopted at G'nh'ersity College. 

It is to he regretted that this hnilding is so little seen, and that 
Wilkins’s standing as an architect must generally be judged by his 
having had the bad fortune to obtain the prize of being chosen to 
erect, in the Xatioiial Gallery, one of our largest jnildic huildings. and 
oil the finest site in the metropolis. Unfortunately for his fame the 
prize was coupled with such conditions as to render success nearly 
impossible. The money allotted to the purpose was scarcely one-half 
of what was necessary ; he was ordered to take and use the juLlars of 
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tliu portico of Carlton House ; to set back tbe wiii'j-s, so as not to bide 
St. Mtirtiu’s CTiiu'ch ; and, lastlj', to allow two thoroughfares tbrougli 
it ! He failed, and we pay the jienalty. Ami most justly so ; 
because 're know that 'Wilkins had talent enough to erect a creditable 
building if he had had fah- play ; but the public thought proper to 
impose conditions which rendered his doing so next to impossible. 
The sad resitlt to the architect is well known : but on a fair review of 
the ch'cumstauces it does not appear that he was to blame for the 
painful failure in Trafalgar Square. 

If the British Museum i.s not more successful than the National 
Hallcry, it certainly is not so from the same causes. No architect 
ever had a fairer cliaiice than fSir lloljert iSiiiirke had here. The 
ground was free' of all eiicumhrances : the design long and carefully 
elaborated before execution : and tuoiicy suppilicd -without stint. If 
the Ijuildings there have cost a million sterling, ivhich is under the 
mark, it is no exaggeration to say that half that stun at lea.st has been 



spent in ornament and ornamental arrangements, and at such detri¬ 
ment to convenience that already they are being abandoned, in spite 
of the money tvldcli has l)een wasted upo!\ them. The courtyard to 
whicii the whole building was saerifii/ed is already gone, and tbe 
portico is voted a pui)lic nuisance : though it will not he so easily got 
rid of as the other. Nothing, in fact, can well he more absurd than 
forty-four useless c(jliimns, following the sinuosities of a modern 
facade, and finishing round the corner :—not beeau.se the design is 
complete—for. according to the theory on wliieh the portico is de- 
signed, they ought to be continued along both flanks.—(jr because 
they abut on any building,—hut sim])ly hcctiuse the expense would 
not allow of its being carried fnrtlier. At the same time, almost as if 
to prove how eondueive to want <jf thought this .system of designing 
is, the principal stairetise of the Museum, lighted from the roof, is 
placed to the north in a situation wliieli affords the best light for 
a sculpture galleiy of any in the iluseum ; and a sculpture gallery 
lighted by side windows, is placed fu<'iug the soutli, where its li'.-ht 
is almost entirely shut out by the shadows of the portico. Eveir if 
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it is contended that this is a plfasiii,i;' oltjeet in itself, it can only be 
considered as a nuisance and an altsurdity in the situation in which 
it is placed. As if to make matters worse, a splendid ‘•jrrille’' has 
been erected in front, so higii and so near tlie sjx-ctator, tliat, as seen 
from the street, the h'on wall is higher and more important than the 
colonnade. Had the grille ix;e!i carried liack between the two wings 
of the portico, it would have l)een pleasiiiit and ap])ro]iriate, IVhere 
it is, its only effect is that of dwarfing what is already too low. 

IMost of the faults of the British irnsenin jwrtico tvere avoided by 
Sir W. Tite in his design for the Royal Exchange, which xvas being 
erected about the same time. There the portico occupies nearly the 
whole of the west end of the editice. and is practically a dignified 
and well-piro]iortioned entrance to the great hall, or courtyard, which 
is the mailt feature of the hnilding, and the real puipose for which 
it was erected. The Order, too, is carried all round the building; 
and, though it is of conr.se .somewhat ab-siird to liave a range of small 
shops below, and office windows above, under this templar ordinance, 
it is wonderful how nse reconciles us to it, and tiirows a dignity 
about the whole building tvhich could not so easily be attained with 
smaller parts. The design is, in fact, the same as that of tiie church 
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of St. ilartin’s-in-tlie-fields, on a larger scale, and nith this improve¬ 
ment, that the spire, instead of being astride on the portico, is placed 
at the further end of the building, but ^vhere it ought to have been 
very much larger and more important to be suited to its situation. 
The real defect of the whole, however, is that a Christian church 
and an Exchange for merchants shoidd be practically the same design— 
and that, an attempt to look like a Roman temple, and not anything 
belonging either to our own age or our own country. 

Mr. Cockerell’s design, which was prepared in competition with 
this one, avoided most of these faults, though running into others. 
His idea of a facade was a Roman triumphal arch, wliich is certainly 



Front View vf the FuzwiUiam Mu^jeum, Cambiiilge. 


more appropriate than a simple pillared porch ; but the result was 
feeble, and deficient in light and shade, though elegant of course in 
detail. It ne^el■ occurred to either of these architects that it might 
he possible to forget Rome, and thhik ouly of London with its climate 
and its wants. 

The portico which Basevi erected in front of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge is very much of the same useless character 
as that at the British Museum, but much less ohjectionuhle •. in the 
first place, because more elegant in detail and better proportioned ; 
in the next, because it does terminate naturally at both ends ; and, 
lastly, because evidently only a Classical screen to hide a huildino- 
nearly as ornamental behind. A screen is always of course obje<^ 
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tionable in Ait; but if it is determined that the hiiildin» shall 
reproduce the effect of a pre-Christian temple or hall, it is perhaps 
better to cut the difficulty by this means at once, than to attempt 
. to mix the ancient and modern together in the hope of producing 
a deception which very seldom can be successful. 

At the same time it must be confessed that such a portico as th s 
is so elegant in its arrangement and detail that the temptation to 
employ it could hardly be resisted. Even the Medueval architects 
produced nothing which in itself so completely satisfies all the 
conditions of good architecture. Take, for instance, the facade of 
the Cathedral at Peterborough,’ which is the Gothic portico that most 
nearly resembles this one, and is one of the most beantiful productions 
of Mediaeval Art. If it were erected on the opposite side of the 
street, with similar dimensions to Basevi’s portico, as a facade to a 
Gothic natural history museum, the incongruity would he the same, 
but the two styles fairly pitted against each other. If asked to choose 
between the two, fifty years ago, probably nine out of ten educated 
men would have declared for the Classical example. At present th.e 
preponderance would prohuhlj he the other way, hut fetv would 
perceive that there was a “tertiuin quid” better than either. The 
real defect of the Cambridge portico, as of that of the sister uxampile 
in Bloomsbury, is that they are expensive shams. Had Mr. Basevi 
set himself down to design a really appropriate facade, two, or it may 
he three, storeys in height, with the same money, he might have pro- 
dueed one of twice the siiperlifial dimensions, and so gained immensely 
in dignity. AVith properly accentuated angles and a hold entrance 
ill the centre, it might have been made to tell its own story; and 
if the cornices, stringcourses, and Avindow-mouldings had all been 
elegant and well-proportioned, the effect must have been pleasing:— 
while gronjiing the openings, and interspx-rsing them with panelling 
and couventional carving, might have rendered the whole a thing of 
permanent and ever-jtleasiiig beauty. To do all this, howei’er, would 
have required infinite thought and skill on the part of the arcidtects 
of these two hnildings, and after all might not have been successful 
till several trials had been made iii the same direction, each avcidiug 
the faults and improving on the excellences of its predecessor. 

It is not thus, however, that modern hnildings are designed: an I 
till it is, we must he content to extract what ciumbs of comfort we 
can from the more or less perfect imitations which are prodiieed to 
satisfy the critk^al taste of the day; and of these the culminating 
example and most successful specimen of this style of Art in England, 
perhaps iii Europe, is St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. Its dimensions 
are, iu the first place, superlj—420 ft. in length by 14(t in width— 

’ ‘History of Aicluttcturc,’ vtJ. ii., p. 49 (Woodeut No. 574J. 
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and ornamented by an Order 58 ft. in height. The centre internally 
is occupied bv one grand hall 109 ft. in length, 85 ft. high, and 
75 ft. wide, to wliich must be added recesses Id ft. deep on each side. 
The design of this noble room is adapted from that of the great halls 

of the Therma; at Eome, 
and its ornamentation is so 
rich and tasteful as to 
make it one of the most 
splendid structures in Eu¬ 
rope. At either end are 
court-rooms, 60 ft. by 5(i, 
opening into it, and beyond, 
at one end, a concert-room 
75 ft. deep. The smaller 
room-s that are grouped 
round these are so abso¬ 
lutely concealed on the east, 
nortlu and south sides, that 
tliey do not interfere with 
the Classical effect; and, on 
the west, though windows 
do appear, they are so openly 
and so apjirupriately intro¬ 
duced that there is no ap¬ 
pearance of meanness on this 
side, or anything to detract 
from the spleiidoiu’ of the 
east front. The principal 
facide is ornamented by a 
portico of sixteen Corinthian 
columns, each 40 ft. in 
height; beyond which on 
each side is a “ crypto- 
porticus” of five siptare 
pillars, filled up to one-third 
of their height by screens ; 
the whole being of the 
purest and most exquisite 
Crecian rather than Eoman 
detail. The effect of so 
simple, yet so varied a composition, extending over 400 feet, tvith the 
dimensions quoted altove, is quite unrivalled, and produces an effect 
of grandeur unequalled by any other modern building known. The 
south front, with its octastyle portico, is very beautiful, but presents 
no remarkable features of novelty; and its principal merit is that 



PUn of Geoifre’s Hall. Li\erpuol. 
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it groups so pleasingly with the eastern facade, and almost suggests 
the semicircular termination at the other end. 

With these dimensions there is perhaps no other building in 
modern times which would enable ns to compare more closely the 
merits of Grecian and Medimval Art. The plan and outline of St. 
George’s Hall is eery much that of a Wedimral cathedral: and if 
we could fancy York, or any other cathedral, without its tuners, 
substituted for it, we should be able to say winch is the most 
effective. Even in lieight they are not dissimilar. But the one is 
a wiiidowless pile, simple in outline, severe from the fewness of its 
parts, but satisfying the most fastidious tastes from the purity of 
its details. The other would be rich, varied, and far more cheerful 



203. View uf St. Geurpe^ Hall, Liverpool. From a Pliotog. apt 


in appearance: depending principally on its windows for its deco¬ 
ration, and making up, to a great extent, for its want of purity, by 
the appropriateness of its details. 

But here again, as in the suggested parallel between tlie portico 
of tile Fitzwilliain Museum and the facade of reterburungh Cathedral, 
the one is calculated to satisfy the demands of the best-educated 
and most refined taste, while the Gothic example addresses itself to 
a class of feelings wilder and more poetic : and thongb it nia} lie as 
elevated, it certaiulv is a less pure and less intellectual tuna of Art. 

Grange House, Hampshire, which was reconstructed rrom designs 
hy ilkins about the year 1 is not only too cuuracterGtic an 
example of his taste in design, hut also of the iiiapj ropriatetiess of 
the revived Grecian sivle as applied to Domestic Architecture. Not 
only do the porticoes add immensely to tlie exjiense ol such a tmiiding, 
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without ill the smallest degree increasing either its comfort or con¬ 
venience, but tliey actually darken the windows, and suggest the 
arranu'emeut of a class of buildings differing in every respect from 
the purposes of a nobleman’s mansion in an English park. It is no 
wonder that a reaction soon set in against such a style as this. 
IVilkius’s own designs in Tudor Gothic afforded far more accommo¬ 
dation, for the same expense, and with infinitely mure appropriateness 
and convenience than is found in Ids (irecian buildings. Though 
fashion may at one time have induced noblemen to submit to the 
inconveniences of the pure Classic, the moment the Gotliic became 



204. Grange HuUse, Hampshire. From Knight’s ‘ Pictorial History of England.’ 


as fashionable, there was an end of the first; and it is very im¬ 
probable that it can ever be revived again in this country, for such 
purposes at least as we find it applied to at Grange. 

There are several buildings in Edinburgh and Glasgow which, 
though oil a smaller scale, must lie considered as successful adapta¬ 
tions of Classical Architecture. The most so is yierhaps the Royal 
Institution on the 4Iound at Ediiilrargh, where the Grecian Doric is 
used with a freedom, and at the same time a success, not to he 
found in any other example in this country. The porticoes here 
cover entrances; the flank colonnades are stopped against blocks 
which give them character and meaning ; and the whole is so well 
proportioned as to produce a most satisfactory result. The great 
defect is its situation Mug so low as to he looked down upon from 
the approaches either in front or rear. From George Street the 
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spotator is on a level with the cornice, and so loses all effect of 
pei'spective : and from the Castle Hill he has a i'e\-elatiou of skylisiits 
and chimney-pots sadly destructive of the illusion produced hy the 
pmity of the external architecture. Placed on the Calton Hill, or 
on any height, it would have heen one of the most faultless of moileni 
buildings. Where it is, it fails entirely in producing the effect which 
is due to the beauty of the design. 

The New High School, hy Hamilton, is perhaps even a happier 
aelaptatioii of the style to modern pun-poses, though on a less monu¬ 
mental scale, and with far less pnetension. The situation, howevei, 
is most happy ; and the adaptation of the front of the building to 
the site, and to the purptoses to wliicli it is aptplied, so successlul, as 
almost to make us believe tliat it might be ptossible really to adapit 



Greek architecture to modem reipnirenients- A view, however, of the 
building from the Calton Hill rather dissipates the illusion. 
Though there is notiiing mean about it, it turns out. like the 
ritzwilliani Museum, to be merely a modern building Itehind a 
Classical screen. 

Such indeed seems to be the result of all onr modern expx;rieuce in 
this direction. Either we must be content with good honest tvco or 
three storeved hiiildings. like the Paris Bourse, the Inverpool Cnstom- 
house, or the Leeds Town-hall, adding columns to as great an extent 
as the front will admit of. and then, like tlie pheasants with tlieir 
heads in the brake, trust to no one perceiving that tlic pillars are not 
all in all. but that the windows mean something ; or we must go to 
great exptense to put up screens and to hide our modern necessities, 
and hope no one will find us out. This has been nearly accomplished 
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at St. Georo-e's Hall, bnt hardly anywhere else ; and after all, sup¬ 
posing it successful, is this an aim worthy of the most tiuthful and 
mechanical of the Arts ? 

Something more nearly successful than an\ of the huildings just 
cpioted, was accomplished hy the late Su' James Peiinethorue, in the 
buildins's he erected in Burlington Gardens to accommodate the Lon¬ 
don University. The details throughout are severely Classical, and 
the form sufficiently monumental for the situation or the purposes to 
which the building is dedicated, that there is nothing about the build¬ 
ing which can be called a sham, or aiiything that can even Vie 
reproached as suggesting a falsehood. The two great halls in the wings, 
which are appropriately lighted from their upper storeys, enabled him 
to get repose and dignity in an unpierced basement, and the requisite 



support to the centre containing the council-room and other state 
apartments of the building. All this is expressed in the exterior as 
truthfully as in any mediaeval building, and with au elegance that 
satisfies the most refined taste. The portico is perhaps the least suc¬ 
cessful part of the design, but its use is oVwious, and there is nothing 
about it wTuch seriously detracts from the beauty of the whole design. 

Had he lived under a happier constellation, Cockerell would ]ier- 
haps have done more than any of the archite ts of the last generation to 
raise the taste of his countrymen. By birth aud education, but more 
than either by feeling, he was one of the most refined gentlemen of 
his day. Bad taste and vulgarity were impossible with him, though 
unfortunately eiTors of judgment were not only jiossible, but almost 
inherent in the line of design which he aihqited. In youth he tiMvelled 
much, and resided hug in Greece, so that it is little to be wondered at, 
that a student of his bent of mind became so deeply enamoured with 
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the Arts of that Classic laud that he never after'vards abandoned them. 
Gothic made him shudder, and even Italian was not sufficiently refined 
for his taste. Had he lived at the present day we should proltahlv 
never have heard of his name ; but at the time he commenced practice 
the country still retained enouifh of the expirint*’ taste for Grecian 
art to give him a chance, and he has left behind him some beautiful 
mommieiits, but unfortunately all more or less deformed from the vai.: 
attempt to reconcile modern feelings and wants with the intlexil)le 
purity of Classic forms. 

As architect to the Bank of England, he erected branch houses for 
it in most of the great commercial centres in England. 'I’liese are all 



2U'7. T.iylur aii.l E iiululjrli In'titute, Oxford Fioni a riiot..gr.iph. 


elegant bnildiug.s appropriate to tlieir purposes, and with iior'mng 
about them that can he called shams. But there are many things— 
like the idle threc-([Uarter pillars—one would like to see omitted and 
replaced tvilh some more appro] aiate. But of his tommerrial ljuildiugs 
the most sncce.ssful is the 8in! Eire Office, at the corner of Ehreadueedle 
Street and Xicholus Lane, a design which he afterwards rc])eated, 
thong'll with considerahle variations, in the Exchange l)uildiug's. Liver- 
]H)ol. Xothiiig in the City is more elegant and iqiprojiriate ilraii tiiL. 
The upper range of columns gives lightness and variety just where it is 
wanted, and the coimice is well propoitioiied to the whole. The angles, 
too. are well acceiitnaled ; and it need hardly be added all the det.iils 
most elegant. 
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Of his other buildings, perhaps the most important was the Taylor 
and Eandolph Institute at Oxford. It consists of two wings, three 
storeys in height, connected by a long gallery of singularly elegant 
and Classic design. But as this has no appireiit windows, and is 
lower than the wings, it certainly is a mistake : so, too, is the mode 
in which the windows of the upper storey break through and interrupt 
the lines of the principal cornice. In spite, howet'er, of these and other 
defects which could be pointed out, there is perhaps no building in 
England on which the refined student of Architectnre can dwell with so 
much pleasure. There is not a moulding or chisel mark anywhere which 
is not the result of deep study, guided by refined feeling. If there are 
errors in design, inseparable from the problem be was trying to solve, 
there are so few in detail, that it is fjnitc refreshing, among the bar¬ 
barism of both ancient and modern Gothic Art in that city, to be able 
to dwell on something so pure and elegant as this. 



Fa^aUe of the Ctfll^ge of Suigeona, Liacoln’d Inn Field"?. 


Sic Charles Bairy was almost the only one of the architects of the 
Bcvisal who seems to have perceived the hopelessness of the path they 
w ere pursuing ; and if he had been left to follow the ])ent of his own 
genius, would probably have set an example that would have had tile 
gi-eatest influeuce on the style of Art in this country. One of his 
earliest works was remodelling the facade of the College of Surgeons 
ill Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He found it with a very commonplace portico 
niiming through two storeys, aud with an attic above. Instead of 
trying merely to improve this, he boldly placed a coriiiciotie over the 
whole, thus reducing the portico to the position of a mere adjunct, aud 
making the whole three storeys part of one great coiisentaueous design. 
The attempt was so successful, and so like a great discovery, that the 
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ivoTidcr is that an attic was ever introduced afterwards ; but it is not 
the province of architects to think at the present day, and, though moie 
rarely than fonnerly, attics are still introduced. 

His ne.xt and even more successful design was the southern front of 
the Travellers’ Club, where, by simply grouping the central windows 
loa'etlier, and allowing sutficient space between them and those on 
either hand to give an idea of solidity and reiwse, he produced_ one of 
the most ajtprojiriale designs of modern times so good, that it must 
have been pleasing even without ornament; but this, too, was applied 



so judiciously and elegantly, that none of the succeeding designs of 

club-houses have surpassed this. The northern fat,tde is not so happy 

Its main features are copied from those of the I^andolfani Pa ace at 

T-ii IT- - nnH' IiiTW eaailv a modern architect cuulu 

Florence, thus showing not only now ea- 

... p.,T,ii.Tul who IS said to have lieen the 

surpass even so famed a one as Kaphaei. wno is s..ti 

1 i it • 1 ■ n.it ..icn how fatal it is even in such a case as this 

author of this design, but also no« wiai 

. • , T i it • 1 Tlii T?fform Club yvas more ambitions and 

to copy instead of thinking. His Utroim vn 

1 , . T.rher too fn-eat leaning toivards the 

less happy, in consecpience ot a latnei c 
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F.inicse Palace, which suggested the inotivo fur the design. The 
windows are consequently too small for this climate, and the corni- 
cioue roo solid for the range of windows immediately under it. There 
is also a degree of monotony in the equal spacing of the windows 
throughout the two principal fajades, which would only be excusable 
in buildings of a more monumental class than this one can pretend to. 
The consequence is that the western end, though it can hardly be 
seen, is by far the most pleasing of the external fa9ades of this Club. 



210. Northern Fa§ade of Reform Club. From Sir C Barry's Lite, 


Its superiority arises simply from a slight grouping in the windows, a 
larger plain space being left hetweeu the central group of four and the 
two outer groups of two windows each. It is not mm.-h, hut even this 
slight evidence of design goes far to satisfy the mind. 

ilust of the defects of the Reform Club were remedied hv him sub¬ 
sequently, when suiX 3 rintendiiig the erection of Bride'ewater House 
which is very similar in size and arrangements, and shows how iimcli 
can be done by a little grouping of the windows and taste in the details 
with the usual elements of an English nchlcmaii’s house, without the 
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useless porticoes uiiich the previous ceutiuy thought such iiiJispensahle 
adjuncts. 

In the interior of both these buildings Sir Charles Barry introduced 
a modification of the Italian Cortile, which was a new feature in buildings 
in this country, but one perfectly legitimate, and cai)able of the must 
pleasing effects. As before remar ted, the Cortile is a " mezzo termine ” 
between the architecture of the exterior and that of the rooms in the 
interior; and an architect is perfectly justified in making it lean 
either to one side or to the other, as he may desire. 

Ill the instances now ijiioted, the Cortile, being roofed over, became 



Park Fr.-nt ol Badgewater House. 

a hall; and Sir Charles would have been justified in treating this 
feature more as a room than he did : and there can be little doubt but 
that after a few mure trials it would have become so, and lost all trace 
of external architecture. As it is, these two are very pleasiim' s].eciiiiens 
of as monumental a style of treatment as is comjiatilde with iiiteinal 
purposes, and are as pleasing features of internal decoration us can be 
found ill this country. 

If Barry's desie'ii for the Treasury Buildings was not so Miccessful. 
it was owing to the fa-’t that the task pro]iosed to him heie vas 
similar to that suggested above to improve the Bank of EngLuid to 
raise a low coluiinaded design of Sir John Soanes on a st}lohate, and 
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give it the height rec^uisite for accommodation and effect. The Order 
and all the elements were given to Barry, and he made the best of 
them : but there is no doubt that he would have done better if less 
hampered. 

While pursuing so successfully this career of introducing common 
sense into architectural desigJi, Sir Charles Barry was, unluckily for 
his happiness and fame, chosen arcliitecc for the greatest architeccural 
undertaking in this country since the rebuilding of St. Paul's. It was 
unfortunate for him, as at that time the Gothic mania had become so 
prevalent that Parliament determined that their Xew Palace should 
be in that style. The plea for this was that it must harmonise with 
Westminster Hall and the Abbey, thougli a greater misconception of 
the true elements of the problem could hardly have been conceived, 
for both these buildings stitfer enormously from llieir younger and 
gaudier rival, and would have gained immensely by being contrasted 
with a modern Ijnilding in another style. However large and how- 
ever ornamental the latter might have been, it c'ull not have 
interfered with the oldei’ buildings in any way : and both w(juld have 
been gTeat and characteristic truths, instead of one honest truthful 
Mediieval building being placed in ju.vtujjositioii with a mere modern 
imitation. 

Had the architect been allowed to follow the bent of his own mind, 
he pirobahly wuu'd have adopted Inigo .Tones's river facade for the 
palace at AYhiteliall as the motit'o of his design. It was exactly titted, 
both from design and dimensions, to tlie situation : and with such 
changes as the tlift'ereiice of jinrposes reptired, or his own taste and 
exuuisiie knowledge of detail mia'ht liave suggested, would have 
resulted in a p.dace of which we might well lie proud. A dome might 
then have co\'ered tlie central hall, instead of the spire as at present ; 
and in that jiusitioii would have been as elfective as the dome of 
St. Paul’s is, when compared with what the spire of S.dishiiry would 
have been in its place. The simple outlines of the Victoria and Clock 
Towers are much more suited to Italian than to Gothic ilctails : and so, 
ill fact, is the wliole building, which is essentially Classic in form and 
princiitle, and only Gothic in detail. Being compelled to adopt the 
Gothic style, the building is anything hut a success : for the task of 
producing a modern palace, with all its modern appliances, and which 
shall look like a building of another age, and desieuied for other 
purposes, has hitherto proved a task beyond any architect's strength to 
succeed in. 

As the buildings of tlie Parliament Houses, however, are Gothic, 
they do not he'ong to the Classic Bevival. and must in conseipieiice he 
described further on, when treating of the Gothic Pievival. 

Ill the iiieaiitime, lioweter, t\e may to a certain e.xtent leather from 
some buildings he erected in the country what style Barr}' would have 




Clumber l\irk, us |ir4)poN0d to be romodcllod by Sir (' Hurry. 
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adopted had he been left to choose his own style. Strange to say, 
however, notwithstanding his great practice, Barry had no op]X)rtunity 
of erecting any great mansions entirely from his own design. At 
Trent luun, at Highclere or Cliefden, or at Clumber, he was called on 
to improve e.xisting mansions, and to do this of coiu’se at the least 
possible expense. One of the most successful of these designs is that 
for the last-mentioned palace (Woodcut 212), which gives a good idea 
of his style, and on a small scale probably rcin’esents something that 
our Parliament Houses would have looked like had he been allowed 
his own way. It must, however, be borne in mind that a great part 
of what is shown in the last woodcut belongs to the old house, which 
he was not allowed to pull down, and could only modify in a limited 
degree, while it, to a great extent, regulated and go\erned his otni 
design. The probability is that bis design for the Parliament Houses 
would have been much richer, and, in fact, more like in style to the 
Halifa.x Town Hall, represented in the woodcut on the following- 
page. which displays his style in a favonrahle light : no shams or 
screens, but eacli storey and each feature left to tell its o-aii tale, 
and that with great variety and ricline.ss of det.iil. The least pleasing 
feature in this design is the spire. It is heavy and inelegant. He had 
much belter have adopted Sir Clirist(jplier Wren's princi 2 >le (4 steeple- 
hnilding. and divided it into storeys. With bis taste and facility 
he would no doubt have produced by that mode something far more 
elegant than this. But cake it all in all, for its size, there are few of the 
mialern towii-halls so suceesstul as that at Halifax, or which gives a 
more pleasing idea of Barry’s powers of design in the style which was 
Oe-.-tainly that of his predilection. 
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CHAPTER V. 
GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


The first person who, in England at least, seems to have conceived the 
idea of a Gothic Revival, was the celebrated Horace Walpole. He 
purchased the pro|ierty at Strawberry Hill, in 17.3:3, and seems shortly 
afterwards to have commenced rel>uilding the small cottage which 
then stood there. The Lower Cloister was erected in 1700-01. the 
Beauclerc Tower and Octagon Closet in 1700, and the North Bed¬ 
chamber in 1770. 

We now know that these are very indifferent specimens of the true 
principles of Gothic Art, and are at a loss to understand how either 
their author or his contemporaries could ever fancy that those very 
queer carvings were actual reproductions of the details of York 
Minster or other equally celebrated buildings, from which they were 
supposed to have been copied. Whether correct or not. they seem to 
have created quite a furon- of Mediaevalism among the big-wigged 
gentry who strutted through the saloons, and were tvilling to helievo 
the Middle Ages had been reproduced, which no doubt they Were, 
with as much correctness as in the once celebrated tale of the ‘ Castle 
cf Otranto.’ 

Bad as “Walpole’s Gothic was, ic was better, according to the 
present definition of the Bevival, than that which had preceded it, and 
was directed to a totally different result. ICreu and the architects of 
his age. who may be taken as representing the Gothic ReintUsance, 
sought to reproduce the forms and the spirit of the Gothic stvle, 
while showing- the most profound contempt f(n' its details. The new 
school aimed at reproducing the details, whollv regardless of either 
their meaning or their application. The works of “Wren at 8t. 
Michael’s, Coruhill, at St. Diuistan’s-iii-the-East, or of Hawksmoor at 
All Saints, Oxford, all show a ]x-rfect appreciation of the aspiring and 
picturesiiue forms of the style, coupled with an ignorance of or 
ooutempt for the details, which is very offensive to our modern purists. 
On the other hand, the towers, the cloisters, or the library at 
Strawberry Hill are neither defensible, nor monastic, nor Medimval. 
It is essentially the villa residence of a gentleman of fortune in the 
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eighteenth century, ornamented with details bcjrrowed from the 
fourteenth or fifteenth. 

It is very necessary to bear this distinction in mind, as it pervades 
all Gothic designs down to the present day ; and is, in fact, tlie 
characteristic, as it is the fatal, feature of the whole system. 

The fashion set by so distinguished a person as Horace IYal]iole 
Avas not long in finding followers, not only in domestic but in religious 
buildings. / Although London was spared the infliction. Liverpool and 
other towns in Lancashire, which were then rising into importance, 
Avere adorned Avith a class of churches Avhich are a Avonder and a Avariiing 
to all future ages. ' St. John’s, Liverpool, may he taken as a type of 
the class ; but it is not easy uoav to understand how any one could 
fancy that a square block with sash wiiidoAA's, and the details of this 
building, AVas a reproduction of the piarish churches of the olden time 
Avhich they saw around them. The idea at chat time seems to have 
been that any AvindoAV that Avas ])ointed, any parapet that Avas tiicked, 
and any tower that had four strange-looking obelisks at its angles. Avas 
essentially Gothic ; and jiroceediug on this system, they jirodueed a 
class of buildings Avhich, if they are not Gothic, had at least the merit 
of being nothing else. 

The same system AVas carried into Domestic Architecture : and it is 
surprising wliac a number of castles Avere built wlihdi liave nothing 
castellated about them, except a nicked parajiet and an o(_'casioiial 
Aviudow in the form of a cross, with a round termination at the end of 
each branch. This is sujtposed to represent a loojiiude for arohery, hut 
on so Brobdingnagian a scale, that the giant who could have useil it 
could never have thrust his body into the ]iep])er-box AAhich Avas 
adorned in this singular maiiuer. Generally a circular tower at each 
angle was thought sufficient, and frei[ueiitly a little solid “guerite." 
about 3 ft. ill diameter, attaehed to each angle of the "[larajiet, re])re- 
seiited the defensive means of these inodern castles. T.amhtoii. Lowther. 
Inverary, Egliutoii, and fifty others, rejireseiic this class. The Adams 
were the greatest of these military architects, and sinned more in this 
Avay than any others. They built Golzeaii I'astle. Ayrsliire, Avhieh, 
from the eireumstaiice of its situation, is one ot the most successful of 
its class, and really a ]>ictures(pie dwelliug-liouse. though it Avoitld 
have been far better Avithout its so-called Gothic details, even it Italian 
AVere substituted for them. 

With the last century this Avoiiderfttl style aa'us dying out. at least 
if AA'e may judge from Loudon Castle, built by LIli<Jt, and some other 
specimens, Avliere niullious AVere occasionally introduced, and something 
more like a Gothic feeling prevailed, not only in the details, hut the 
general features of the design. The great im]iulse, how ewer, that A\as 
given to the change aa’us by Beckford. aaIio under \ ery similar circum¬ 
stances, repeated at Foiithill Avhat II aljiole had done at StraAAdjerry 
YOU. It. 


II 
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Hill, but ’\vith the improved knowledge which the experience of half a 
century had afforded. 

It was about the year 1795 that Beckford was first seized vith a 
desire to build, in the grounds of Fonthill Park, “ a convent in ruins,” 
to be a sort of pleasure-house and place of retreat. IVith the assistance 
of Janies Wyatt the building was very rapidly comjileted : but, being 
wholly of timber and plaster, it tumbled down before it was well 
finished, but on'y to be commenced on a larger scale, and with more 
durable materials. In 1807 it was so far complete that its owner 
went to reside in it, and the old mansion-house was abandoned. In 



\ lew oi Koiithill Abliey, as it was in 1822. 


1812 the east wing was commenced, and the works progressed 
with little iiiterrui.tion till nearly 1x22, when the place w;es sold 
and dismantled, only to tumble down again and nearly to niiu-der its 
new master. 

During the progress of the works the greatest mystery was kept 
up. Xo one was admitted to see them, and the conse(pteuee was that 
when thrown open, in 1x22, every one rushed to see the place, and to 
wonder at its almost Eastern magnificence, and the more than Eastern 
disregard of common sense shown in its arrangements. Host of the 
defects of the design arose from its being Imili to reseml'le an alihev ; 
IjLLt that was a part of the system. It was necessary that it should be 
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either a church, or a castle, or a college, or something of the sort ; and 
many of the errors in proportion arose from the expansion of its 
designer’s ideas during the tltirty years that the works were in ])rugress. 
Bat, notwithstanding tliis, it was by far the most successful Gothic 
building of its day, more ilediiTeval in the iiicture&pte irregularity of 
its outline, more Gothic in the correctness of its details, than any which 
had then been erected. With all its faults, no private residence in 
Europe possessed anything so splendid or more beautifitl than the 
suite of galleries, SOU ft. in leugth, which ran north and south through 
the whole building, oii^y inteiTuiited hy the great octanou, whose sole 
defect of design was that, like the dome of St. Paul’s, it was too hiuii 
for its other proportions, and for the apartments tyhich led into it. 
Its faults either of detail or design were so iiitiiiitely less than those 
of any other htiildiiig tyhich had been erected at that time, that the 
public did not perceive them, while its beauties were so much greater, 
that all the world jumped at once to the conclusion of the intiniie 
perfectibility and adaptability of Gothic Architecture to all ]>iu'poses. 
The discovery, as it was then thought to be, was hailed with 
enthusiasm, aud nothing was thought of or built but Gotbie castles. 
Gothic abbeys, Gotliio villas, and Gothic jiigsties ! Wytitt, whose 
fairy creation was the cause of all this hubbub, did not live to rea]i the 
benefit of it. Yery few original cburcbes or palaces are to lie found of 
his design, hut he was most extensively employed in restoring and 
refitting those wliich did exist. What he did with the cathedrals 
intrusted to his care we now know to have been deplorable, though he 
is harelly to blame for this. Classical feelings were not then dead. ;uid 
men longed for Classical effects in Gothic buildings, and funds were 
generally so sparingly supplied that stucco bad often to be empleiyed 
to replace tlecaved stonework. But with all this, it wtis a good work 
begun, and not before it was wanted. Since that time we have heconie 
wtuiderfully critical, but it is mainly to yatt and bis contemporaries 
that we owe the oriuin of the present movement, and of the work of 
restoration which is now being so enthusiastically carried out.^ 

Though Wilkins was evidently Classical in bis art taste, he probably 


‘ IVe are now 1 orrifieJ ft what Wyatt 
dal with oureathediaU, and Inll of woi.der 
at tlie blindiie-s of our fathers in not per- 
CeiTiug 1 low wrong he was Down 'eel 
quite sure that our children wiil not he 
equ illy shocked at what we uie now 
doiiur with the same huildiugs? Are not 
the honest changes made by Wyatt pre¬ 
ferable to the forgeries of the architects 
of the present day'? Who will m futuie 
be able to tell wliat was the woik of our 
forefathers in the “great days of old,” or 


what was coiieoi-ted by a committee in a 
hack parlour of an architect’s offiee. and 
carried out, not because it was the I esi to 
h( done, lait hicause it was all their 
funds would admit ot ? 

Whatever may be the case in this 
countiv, it is quite ctrTaiu ti at the 
Fnneh arch tects of the pri sent Jay are 
worse than all thi Wyatts that evi r ex sted 
since the world hi van; and he is lucky 
w’bo saw France before the so-called work 
of reslor.itiou was commenced. 

H i 
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built more in the Gothic than in the Classical style ; and although his 
works do not show any real grasp of the principles of Mediaeval Ai't, 
his designs are free from most of the faults which are to he found in 
those of the arclutects who preceded him. He neither built abbeys 
nor castles for his clients to hve in, nor did he ever range beyond the 
one form of Gothic Art which was most suitable for domestic purjtoses. 
Taking for his models the Tudor mansions which remain, especially 
in the Eastern Counties, ho re-arraiiged the parts and modified the 
position of the details so as to suit his purposes, and to give a sufficient 
appearance of novelty to his designs, and generally with a fau’ amount 
of success. 

The furore set in just when Xash was in the height of his fame, 
and in the full swing of his practice, and he too was called upon to 
furnish Gothio castles for his admirers. Xothing was easier. In the 
true spirit ot a modern arcliitect, and with all the energy of a man of 
business, Xash was prepared to build pagodas, pavilions, Grecian 
temples. Gothic churches. Gothic castles, or abbeys, suited either for 
suhnrhan residences or manorial dwelling-places—anything at any 
price ; for if stone and brick were too dear, brick noggings and lath 
and plaster or stucco would produce the most splendid effects at the 
least possible price ! The things which were done in those days are 
wonderful in our eyes, and soon produced a reaction in favour of the 
present state of things ; hut a reaction that could hardly have been 
effected hut for the laboiii’s of a class of artists who, though not, 
strictly speaking, arclutects themselves, have furnished the profession 
with the materials wha.'h they are now using with such effect. 

The most reinarkaljle among these men was John Britton, who foi 
more than half a century lahoiu’ed with most unremitting zeal in 
publishing the splendid series of works which hears his name. The 
principal of these were ‘The Architectural Antiijuities of Great 
Britain,’ commenced in 180 . 1 , and ‘The Cathedral Antiquities of 
England,’ begun in 1814 and completed iu 188.'), besides some fifty or 
sixty other works, all hearing more or less directly on this fa\-(mrite 
subject. To these sneeeecled the works of the elder Pugin, who 
supplied, by accurate detailed measurements, the information wliieh 
Britton’s works had given in a more i)ietures(iue form : Le Keux, the 
engraver, and a host of other men lent their aid diu'ing the first 
quarter of this century : so that, liefore the next stage was reached, 
not only was an architect inexensahle who did not employ correct 
details in his work, or who used them ineoiTectly, but the public had 
become so learned, and so fastidious, that any deviation from authority 
was immediately detected, and an architect guilty of this offence at once 
exposed and condemned. 

Rickman was. perhajjs, the man who did more to popularise the 
study than even those laborious men above named. By a simple and 
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easy classification he reduced to order what before was chacs to most 
minds ; and, by elevating the study of an art into a science, he not 
only appealed to the best class of minds, but gave an importance and 
an interest to the study which it did not possess till the publication of 
his works. 

These works, together with the experience gained during the first 
thirty years of this century, had laid the foundation for a perfect retival 
of (iothic Art, should such be desired, when an immense impulse was 
given to the attemjjt by the writmgs and works of the younger Pugin. 
He set to work to reform abuses with all the fire of a man of genius, 
which he undoubtedly was, and all the still fiercer intolerance of a 
pervert from the religion of his forefathers. According to him. what¬ 
ever was modern or Protestant was detestable and accursed ; whatever 
belonged to the Aliddle Ages or his new religion was beautiful and 
worthy of all reverence. Hiiforcunately for us, this simple creed had 
been adopted at that time by a large and most influential section of 
the Church of Eugiaiid, who, shocked at the aiiathy and indifference 
which prevailed, hit upon this expedient for rousing the clergy and 
recalling attention to the offices of religion. Alany, like Pugin, fell 
victims to their own delusions, and have gone over to Piume. but not 
before they had leavened the whole mass with a veneration for the 
fourteenth ceiituiy and its doings, and a pious horror for the nineteenth, 
in which, unfortunately, they have been born, and in which they and we 
must live and have our being. 

If copying correctly is really the only aim and purpose of Archi¬ 
tectural Art, Pugin had some reason on his side when ho said to his 
co-religionists, Let us choose the glorious e}X)eh before the Refor¬ 
mation as our type, and reproduce the gorgeous effects of the Aliddle 
Ages, before the accursed light of reason destroyed the phantasma 
of that massive darkness.” 'With less jterfect logh; he appealed to the 
boasted immutability of the Church; forgetting that, in so far as 
Architecture was concerned, it had Iteeii one series of continuous, 
unresting change, from the age of Constantine to this hour. During 
fifteen centuries “ Progress in Art ” had been her watchword ; Pugin 
was the first to ask her to step Itackwards over the last four. 

The appeal to Protestants was still more illogical. 'Why should 
we deny the Reformation ? Why should we be asked to ignore all 
the progress made hi eiilighteiimeut during the last four centuries .' 
Why should we wish to go about wearing the mask not only of C-atlio- 
lics, hut of Catholics of the Dark Ages ? The answer was clear, 
though a little beside the cpiestion. You are now trying to reproduce 
Pagan forms and Pagan temples : why not produce Christian forms 
and Christian churches ? It reipiired a deeper knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject than is possessed by most men to give a satisfaetoiy answer to 
this appeal. Tlie Classic architects themselves had introduced the 
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principle that copying was the only form of Art ; and if men must 
copy, they certainly had better copy what is Christian, and what 
belongs to their own country, than what belongs to another country 
and to another religion altogether. The error was that both were 
only on the surface, and so completely wi’ong that they Lad no rig'ht 
to impugn each other’s principles, and had no point du depart from 
which to reason. The consequence was that neither Pugin nor his 
antagonists saw to what then- practices were tendhig. Every page of 
Pugin's works reiterate, ‘‘ give us truth,—truth of materials, truth 
of constrnction, truth of ornamentation,” Ac. Ac. : and yet his oidy 
aim was to produce an alisolnte falsehood. Had he ever succeeded 
to the extent his wildest dreams desired, he could only have produced 
so perfect a forgery that no one would have detected that a work, of 
the nineteenth century was not otic of the thirteenth or fourteenth. 
They have not yet, and, if there is anything in the theory of morals, 
they ue\'er can succeed : but there are few more melancholy reflections 
than that so noble and so truthful an art as Architecture should now 
be only practised to deceive, and that it has no higher aim than the 
production of a perfect deception.' 

Notwithstanding all this there were certain obvious advantages 
to be gained by the intro<luctioii of Gothic Architecture in church¬ 
building in preference to Classic, which were almost certain—in the 
state in which matters then were—to insure its Iteing adopted. 

The first of these wa'^. that when applied to a modern church every 
part could be arranged as origimally designed, and every detail used 
for the purpose for which it was originally intended. It required, 
therefore, neither ability nor thought on the part of the architect to 


* The true bent of Pugin’s mind wa^ ■ 
toNNards the theatre, and liis earlnst suc- 
ccftsts achicvetl ill xefoimiug the S'’euer\' 
andd' coiations of the stage; and, through¬ 
out life, the theatrical ^^as the one and 
the ouiy branch of his art wliicli he 
perfectly undei-stuoih The circumstance 
which would have brought his inherent 
maihiess earliest to a crisis would have 
been if he could have sevii Garrick plav 
lilt-hard the Third in knee-breeches ami 
u ful!-])Ottomed wig; and we cannot but 
regret that he dit.d btdbre enjoying the 
felicity of seeing Charles Ktaii peiform 
the same character with all the peifeHL'tieu 
of stage propeities which he iutroduceil. 
Both these eminent men devoted their 
lives to the same cau^e, and with nearly 
equal success. What Kean did for th<' 
stage, Pugin did fortlie church. The one 
rei>roduced tlie diuma of the Middle Ages 


with all the corrtctness and splendour 
with which it was represented at the 
Princess’s Theatre, and with about tJie 
same amount of reality a=. tlie other intro¬ 
duced into the building and decoration of 
the Mediieval churches the nineteenth 
ceiitniy; hut so enchanted was Pugin, 
and unfortunuti ly many others, that they 
have fonsukeii the nligioii of iheii fure- 
fatler's to enjoy the pomp and splendour 
ot liiia Mteliieval reproduction. It is no 
doubt Very beautiful; but, as Protest.iiits, 
perhaps \se luay be allowed to ask \\hether 
all this theatrical lUc'gniticenee is really 
an essential part of the Christian religion, 
and whether the dre&ses and di corations 
of the 3Iiddle Ages are really indis¬ 
pensable for the proper celebration ot 
Divine worship in a Protestant com¬ 
munity in the nineteenth century :' 
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attain appropriateness, wliicli is one of the principal rcunisitcs of a 
good design. 

lii using the Classical style, it reqtiired the utmost skill and endless 
thoitght to make the parts or details adapjt themselves e\ eii moderately 
Well to the purposes of Moeleru Chiu'ch Ai'chitecture. A\'ith (iotliic, 
every shaft, every arch, every bracket was designed absoluteiv lor the 
place 111 which to he again employed ; and it was only so nmcli the 
better if there were neither thought nor originality in tlie mode in 
which they were applied. 

A second advantage was the almost infinite variety of forms that 
could be selected from Medimval biulding.s, as comiiared vith the 
limited of the Classical architect. Practically the latter was 

restricted to five Orders, the dbueiisions, the details, and the oi'ijameiits 
of which had heeii fixed immutably liy long custom, and could not now 
be altered. 

The Gothic architect, on the other hand, had windows of every 
shape and size, jiillars of every conceivable degree of stivmrth or 
tenuity, arches of every span or height, and details of e\ery decree 
of plainness or elaboration. He had, in fact, a hundred Ordei^ n -tiad 
of five; and as, aeeording to the canons now in force, he !> rut 
answerable for their elegance or beauty, bis task is immensely 
facilitated by this richness of materials. 

A third and 2 ierhaj.is even mure imjKirtant advantaee of the Gothic 
style is its clieapness. In a (bitliic building tlie mast)nry cannot lie Coo 
coarse or the materials too common. Tiie carjieiitry must be us rude 
and as tunnechanically put together as possilile : the glazing as chuusy 
and the glass as had as can he found. If it is wished to iiitrudiice a, 
fiainted window into a clmrcii of a t'lassical design, you must enqiloy 
ail artist of first-rate ability to iirejiare your cartoon, and he will 
charge you a very large sum for it: and it may cost as much more 
to transfer the drawing to the glass. Any journeyman glazier earning 
his guinea to two guineas a week is good enoiigli to reju'eseiic the 
sublimest mysteries of the Christum religion, or the most solemn scenes 
of the Bible historv, on the windows of a (iothie church. 1 i e Alyscery 
of the Trinitv, or the most alfecting incidents ot the Passion, are 
represented every day in this comitry in a manner tliat makes one 
shudder, and the siirjirisiiig thine h that jieojile of refinement are not 
offended by such harharous exhilntions. 

A fourth advantage that tolil very much in favour of tlie Tledheval 
styles was, that contenqioraneously with their re-introductioii the 
feeling arose that both ornament and ornament d eoiistnictloii were 
indispensable in CTuu'cli Architecture. Pillars were introduced in the 
interiors where tliev imjieded both seeing and bearing, and towers were 
Jilaced ill the interseetions where they endangered the eonstruciion; 
but they were thought beautiful, or at least coiTeet, and no one com- 
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plained. In like manner chancels were introduced for effect, galleries 
and pews were abolished, coloured marbles, stained glass, painted 
ceilings, and decorations of every class were added. All these were 
assumed mo.st erroneously to be parts of the style, but nine-tenths of 
them would ha\-e been as ap>plicable, and jxissibly more effective, in 
any other. 

During the Eenaissance period, though the architect was sometimes 
allowed to ornament liis construction, he was very rarely allowed to 
construct ornamentally. In almost all cases his church must be a 
rectangular room, a fourth or a fifth longer than its width ; and the 
most essential condition of his instructions always was, that no space 
must be wasted, but that his building must be so arranged as to 
accommodate the largest possihle congregation, and in doing so to take 
care that all shall see and hear perfectly. Pews and galleries are con- 
secpieutly insisted upon. Oolour was not tolerated ; and if plaster 
would do, no architect was allowed to use a more costly material. 
Under these circumstances, no fair comparison can be drawn between 
the two styles as practised in this country. 

lu addition to all this, it must he borne in mind that at the time 
of the Eevi^■al the public began, for the first time for nearly three 
hundred years, to tr.ke a real interest in arcliitectural matters. Not 
only are tlie clergy now generally ^•e^y well versed in Gothic 
Architecture, but so also are the hulk of the better classes in their 
congregations. Together they not oidy take an unusual interest in 
the construction of a new church, or the restoration of an old one ; hut 
they are able to guide and control their architect, to judge who is 
really the best skilled man for their purposes, and to see that his 
design is up to the mark and that he does his work efficiently. 

In ' the Eenaissance times the vestry aud the churchwardens 
settled who was to build their church, and the sum he was to spend 
upon it That done, the architect was left to his own devices. No 
one cared much, or could judge, what his design might be like, till it 
was too late to alter it; and when it was finished, they contented 
themselves with criticising it, without seeking to remedy its defects. 

If the idea of introducing a new style had taken possession of the 
public mind at the same time that it adopted the Mediieval, and if a 
ilodern style of Art had been fostered under the circumstances which 
have just been enumerated as so favourable to the progress of the 
Gothic, we may feel sure that rve should by this time ha\-e created a 
style worthy of the nineteenth century, and that we should laugh in 
astonishment at any man who would now propose to erect a church or 
other building after the pattern of the Ylidclle Ages. 

If we add to these advantages the knowledge of the fact that the 
rising generation of architects work infinitely harder, and take far 
more interest in theu’ work, than did the easy-goiug gentlemen of the 
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last generation, and that a class of art-workmen are fast springing 
up to aid them in cariTiug out their designs, it will be easilr under¬ 
stood with what advantage the Gothic style starts on its competition 
with the Classic, in so far at least as Church Architecture is concerned. 
When all this coincides with a strong Mas of religious feeling, the 
pine Classic may he considered as distanced for the time, and never, 
probably, wiU be able to compete ivith the Medimval again : and the 
common-sense style is not yet born which alone can free us from the 
degrading trammels of either. 

Before Pugin took the matter in hand, considerable progTess had 
been made towards producing correec Gothic churches. The model 
generally adopted was Bishof) Skirlaw’s cliajiel, at the tillage of that 
name in Yorkshire, which was published, with illustrations, in the 
fourth volume of Britton’s ‘Architectural .\.ntii|uities.’ Like tlie 
model, most of these churches were in the Perpendicular style of 
Gothic, which was then thought the most essentially constructive and 
elegant form in so far esfiecially as window-ti'i eery was concerned : 
and such churches as St. Ijuke’s, Chelsea, the York Place Chapel, and 
the Cathedral at Edinburgh, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, frlasgow, 
and many others, which every one may recall, belong to this style. 
These are all Gothic in their details, and correeC enough in this 
respect ; but all fail in consequence of being essentially Protestant in 
their arrangements. None of them have deep chancels, in which the 
clergy can he segregated from the laity. They have no sedilia, no 
reredos, nor any of those pro|x*rties now considered as essential: worse 
than this, they have generally galleries, which, though affording a 
greatly increased accommodutioii to the congregation, are now not 
tolerable : and where painted gla.ss is introduced, good drawing and 
elegant colouring had to be employed, after the fashion of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s window at Yew College, O.xford, or Y est’s at 
Windsor :—all which are veiy incongruous with the aim of Architec¬ 
ture in the present day. 

If we compare the two rival churches of St. Luke’s. Chelsea 
(Woodcut Yo. 21.')), and St. Pancras (Woodcut Yo. I'JC.), which were 
heiu2‘ erected siniultaneoiisly iu Lcnidon, and both in dimensions and 
arrano’ements are verv similar to one another, \ie shall hnd teii little 
to choose between them according to the present doctrines. It is the 
custom to call St. Pancras Pagan, and cotJsc(juently detestable ; but 
not even the most ])liiid partisan can fail to see in it that it is a 
Protestant place of worship of the nineteenth ceiitiut, wliich is all it 
pretends to be. It is not a good de.siitn. as was pointed out above, and 
nnnecessarilv expensive ; hut it fulfils all the conditions its desigiiei 
intended, with as much success as St. Luke s : ami, as that is now 
rejected as un-Gothic by the jnu’ists of the piesent dai, it leallj 
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becomes a question, in so far as these two churches are concerned, 
whether the G-othic or the Grecian ornament is the most elesrant, or 
which is capable of producing: the Ijest effect at a iriven cost. The one 
is not a temple, though it pretends to he ; and the other is not a 
lledimval church, though its architect fancied it might be mistaken 
for one; and they can only, therefore, be classed as failures, with 
little to choose between them. 

Before this last chm-ch, however, was completed, the public had be¬ 
come sufficiently instructed, 
through the labours of Brit¬ 
ton, Rickman, and others, 
to see it was not Gothic, 
and demanded of the archi¬ 
tects something more cor¬ 
rect. Nothing was easier. 
Every library furnished the 
rerpusite materials, every 
village chiu’ch was a model ; 
neither thought nor in¬ 
genuity was required. Any 
man can le.irn to coi)y, and 
every architect soon learned 
to do so. ,So that now there 
is not a town, scarcely a 
village in the length and 
breadth of the land, which 
is not furnished with one 
of those forgeries ; and so 
cleverly is this done in most 
instances, that, if a stranger 
were not aware that forgery 
is the fashion instead of 
being a crime, he might 
mistake the counterfeit for 

t- V --32--5“'^’ a really old Mediceitd 

215. West Front uf St. Luke’s, chei5ea. chiii'cli. There are iioiie 

of them, however, widch 
possess siifBcieiit merit of their own to make it a matter of regret that 
they cannot be paiticiilarised in this place. 

It would be as tedious as nninterestmg to enumerate even a tenth 
of the fierce castles or secluded abbeys, the Tudor palaces, the Eliza¬ 
bethan mansions or monastic villas, that during the last forty years 
have been built in this wealthy but artless land. There may lie much 
to enjoy, hut th.ere is little to admire, in these curious iirodiictions. 
For our present purpose it will only be necessary to allude to three 
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great secular public buiklings, which siiiScieiitly illustrate the recent 
progress and present jiosition of the art. 

The first of these is AVindsor Castle, where restorations, amounting 
almost to a rebuilding, were commenced in 182(1, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Sir Jeffrey AVyatviUe. Xotlung could be more legitimate 
than the operation then attempted. Tim ijalace had been very much 
degraded by alterations at a period when Gothic Architectiu'c was 
despised, and the cpiestion arose, when it was again determined to fit 
it as a Eoyal residence, whether to persevere in modernising it, or to 
restore it in the style in which it was originally built ? The former 
course was hardly possible without almost pulling the castle down and 
rebuilding it ; and nothing could well have been more happy than the 
mode in which the second plan was carried out. Instead of attemi)t- 
iug to make it, like some modern castles, as if it really was intended 
to defend it with bows and arrows against some ancient enemy, Sir 
Jeffrey boldly adopted the idea of making it ai)]iear as if it was an 
ancient building fitted for a Royal residence in the nineteenth century ; 
but he did so using oidy—e.vternally at least—the details and forms of 
the age of the Edwards and Heinys, so that the eye of the artist is’not 
offended by any incongruities, and the man of common sense knows 
that it is a palace, and a palace oidy, that he is looking at. AVitli these 
elements he not only retained, but imjroved, the Gothic outline of its 
original builders, and added a magnificence they were incapable of 
conceiving. Internally he was not so fortunate.—jiartly to meet the 
views of his Eoyal patron, and it may be also that funds sufficient were 
not available, but there is a poverty uboir some of the apartments, and 
a Belgravian drawing-room air about others, Mhich is hardly worthy 
of the place. It must, however, lie added that few architects could 
devote to the task time sufficient to design the details of every room 
separately, and there did not then exist a class of tjualilied assistants 
capable of taking the trouble off his hands. Xotwithstanding all this, 
no modern builditig of the class has so good an excuse for adoptintf a 
Meditm-al guise, or wears it more artistically, than this ; and no one 
more happily combines the luxury and convenience of a modern jialace 
with the castellated form which the barbarous state of society forced 
on our forefathers. 

The second great building alluded to aliove is the Houses of Ear- 
liameiit. Here it was determined to go a step further. Xot only the 
exterior, but every room and every detail of the interior, was to be of 
the Tudor age. Even the sculjiture was to be of the stiff formal style 
of that period : Queen Vi(;tori<i and her Eoyal uncles and ancestors 
from Elizabeth downwards were all to he clothed in the garb of the 
earlier period, and have their names inscribed in the illegilJe characters 
then current. Every art and every device was to be employed to 
prove that history was a myth, and that the British sovereigns from 
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Elizabeth to Yictoria all reionied before the two last Heiirys ! Or you 
are asked to believe that Hemy YII. foresaw all that the Lords and 
Commons and Committees would re(juire in the nineteenth century, 
and pro\ ided this building for their accomniodatioii accordingly. The 
Hindoos were actuated by the same childish spirit when they wrote 
their past history in the projdietic form of the Puranas. The trick 
hardly deceives even the ignorant Indian, and does not certainly imjiose 
on any Englishman, 

Apart from this altsurdity, for which the architect was not respon¬ 
sible, the building can hardly be called, a success at all commensurable 
with its dimensions or the richness of its decorations. An architect of 
Sir Charles Barry’s taste and knowledge could hardly have failed to 
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perceive that a certain amount of regularity and symmetry was in¬ 
dispensable to tlie dignity of a great building, and that freijuently it 
was allowable to saeritiee internal eonvenience to a certain extent in 
order to obtain this : and generally tliat it was better to do so than to 
thrust forward e\ery engineering or domestic exigence exactly where 
it may be most conveniently situated, in order to get that class of 
truthfulness which it is now so much the fashion to clamour for. It 
may, however, be the case that Bairy did carry the principle too far 
when he made the Speaker's House and Black Bod's apartments exact 
duplicates of one another, and made both of the same ordinance as the 
libraries and commit tee-rooms l)ctweeu them. But ba\ung once a(i()pted 
this principle of design, there can he no doubt but that it should have 
been carried out in aU parts of the building ; and it was unpardonable 
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to adopt three towere of such different design as those which form the 
principal features of the stracture, and to arrange them so uiisym- 
metiically as has been done. 

Thu truth of the matter seems to be that Barry, finding himself forced 
to employ the Gothic stylo against his own better judgment, first adopted 
that form of it which most nearly ajiproached to modern times, and most 
readily adapted itself to the uses and elegances of our own times, and 
then used it with that symmetry which is iiidispnsahle to dignity in 
architectural art to as great an extent as the principles of Gothic Art 
would allow. Since Barry’s time, however, we have advanced so far 
towards absolute purism that tliese things would not be tolerated now. 
The stvle of the Parliament Houses is already olisolete, and looked on 
with horror by the present school of Cothic architects. Everything 
we have learnt or aciiuired since the thirteenth century is to he abso¬ 
lutely ignored in the Xew Palace of Justice, and we are to return to 
the Saturuia regnu ” of these barbarous ages. The one hope for 
Areliitecture is that it will pro\'e such a mliicfio ad absurdiun that the 
fashion \viU have passed away before it is finished. The fashion 
of the style of the Parliament Houses lasted between thirty and forty 
Tears, and that is as long as any ahsurdity of the sort can expect to 
live ill these days of activity and progress. 

Following out the principle of the river front, the central dome 
ought beyond all ([uestion to have been the principal feature of the 
design, and nothing could have been easier than to make it so. Its 
cross section now is 7*' ft. externally: that of the Victoria Tower Gg, 
exclusive of the angle towers. That of the Octagon could easily have 
been increased to any desired extent; and if the four galleries that lead 
into it had been raised so as to be seen above the ordinary level of the 
liuildiiig, and the Octagon with its increased base carried at least lud ft. 
higher, the whole design would ha\'e gained immensely in dignity.^ 

As it now is, the Victoria Tower is ;lg.5 ft. liigh to the top of the 
jiiiiiiacles ; the Clock 'Tower, ;I14 : hut the central Octagon is only 2GG, 
and terminates upwards in a much more attenuated form than the 
other two. 

Besides this defect in the general arrangement of the design, the 
jiositioii of the Victoria Tower as it now stands has a fatal effect in 
dwarfing those portions of the building in imuiediate contact with it. 

In the original design this tower was intended to he of six storevs 
in height, each storey four windows in widtli, and with no feature 
larger than those of the edifice to which it was attached. Had this 
been adhered to, the tower would have been much more l)eautiful than 
it now is, lait, owing to an unfortunate jieciiliarity of the architect’s 

‘ This arrangement is tlie grrat charm of the di sign of Fonthill Ahbey i Woodcut 
No. 214), tliough tliere it is marred by exaggeration in tire opfiosite direction. 
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mind, he never remained satisfied ■ftdth. his orig:mal desirjns, though 
these were generally wonderfully perfect. The consequence was that 
the entrance to the tower, instead of heing only the height of two 
storeys of the building, as was first proposed, now rises through all 
four, and makes the adjacent House of Lords aljsolutely ridiculous. If 
the size of the gateway is approjiriate, the Lords are ])igmies. If they 
are men of ordinary stature, the gateway is meant for giants. Worse 
than this, at the hack of this great arch is a little one. oiie-fuurtli its 
height, through which ewerythiiig that ciitei's under the large arch 
uiust pass ulso.^ Unfortunately the whole tower is currieil out on the 
same system (see Frontisjiieee). The six original storeys are enlarged 
into three, and all their parts exaggerated. Tlie result of this is that 
the tower looks yery much smaller than it really is, and it is difficult 
indeed to believe that it is as high as the dome of St. Faul's -. hut the 
etfect of this exaggeration on the adjoining facade is even more disas¬ 
trous. It would perhaps be difficult to produce in the tvlujle range of 
Architecture a more exi|uisite piece of surface decoration than the 
facade of the House of Lords, fi'Oin the tower round tlie end of West¬ 
minster Hall to the Law Courts : but as it iias no Ijoiizuiital lines 
sufficient to give it shadow, it wants virtical hreaks to give it dignity 
and strength. This could easily have heeu supplied hy making the 
entrance to the House of Lords highei-, aii<l hy raising it ;dso the 
architect would have given dignity ami me.iiiing to the tvhole ; hut hy 
placing a long unbroken line of building in immediate jn.xi.ijiositioii 
with an exagger.iied veitical mass, he has done all that was nossihle 
to destroy two things which Ids own exquisite taste had rendered 
beantiful in themselves. 

Internally nothing can well be happier than the mode in which 
Barry appropriated YCestminster Hall and its cloi>ter us the grand 
entrances to thf- Parliament Houses : and the four great arteries meeting 
in a central Hall were also well worthy of his genius : and the octa¬ 
gon itself may be considered both internally and externally to he the 
most successful atteni]it yet made to build a Gothic dome, its dimen¬ 
sions are ]iractica!ly ilo ft. diameter by Go ft. in height and as it is 
entirely lighted from helow its spriugintr, these [iropurtions arc singu¬ 
larly happy. If the central octagon at Ely, which is 10 or 12 feet wider, 
had heeu completed in the same way, it would have been even more 
beautiful, but it is doubtful whether the system could be carried niuch 


^ The clear hoiVht of the external theae dimensions as oo ft. by riO, hut 
arch-way ia 50 ft.; of tlie internal, 15 ft. the first U fiom <'apital to capital of the 
- It is extremely ditHeult to quote the ' vaulting sLafts; the second to tlui under- 
dimensions in ]>lan of a (-inthic dome with side of tlie rih.-v. On tie- ground ti e fir>t 
anything like precL-ion. In a paper re id dimonsiou iiieu&urcs at least GO ft. from 
bv 5Ir. Edward Barry to the Institute of wall to wall, 

British Architects, in June 1S57, he gives j 
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further with 2 :ood effect. The smallness of the parts would probably 


become offensive with a dome loO 



SCALE 

218. Section of Central Octagon, P.iiliament 
I iousp> 

Scale 50 feet to I men. 


ft. diameter ; and with dimensions 
beyond these it is difficult to see 
how a Gothic dome could be carried 
out. This is indeed one of the de¬ 
fects of Gothic Architecture as ap¬ 
plied to modern uses. Even the 
most bigoted Gothicists admit that 
the dome is the most beautiful, as 
it is the cheapest and most easily 
constructed, form of permanent roof¬ 
ing yet invented ; hut they do not 
and dare not use it, liecause our 
forefathers in the Middle Ages 
were ignorant of its form and uses. 
Xo one felt the absurdity of this 
restraint more than Barry, but he 
did not dare to go beyond the above- 
quoted dimensions in this direc¬ 
tion, in the present instance, and 
so far with perfect success. The 
exterior, however, was even better 
than the interior. Xothing is more 
truly and essentially Gothic in 
any modern design tliau the way in 
which the stonework is carried up 
1 do feet above the dome. It is what 
was done at Chiaravalle,' and was 
intended at Elorence,® and what Sir 
Christopher IVren did rather clum¬ 
sily at St. Paul’s E but is here clone 
more truthfully and more elegantly 
than in any of these, and only 
misses ])erfection in so far that its 
dimensions are necessarily small, 
and its architect could not combine 
the full rounded lines of the Classi¬ 
cal or Byzantine dome with the 
straight lines to whicli Gothic Art 
is unfortunately contiiied."* 


' ‘History of Arcliitecture,’ vol. ii, p. style, was no donbt originally intendeil to 
208. “ Ibid,, vol. i., p. 206. have crowned the intersection iit Ely: 

^ Ante, Woodcut 175. not the wretched temporary wooden 

* A stone spire, very much like this in makishift which has recently been re¬ 
general outline, but of course in an earlii r stored with such ludicrous reverence. 
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The beauty of this central dome, both internally and externally, 
goes as far as anything in the Houses of I’arliament can do to 
make amends for the cruel mistake Barry made in destroying what 
remained of the beautiful chajjel of the Edwards, for which there was 
no excuse beyond that lore of uniformity which, though desirable in 
Italian, is by no means equally so in Gothic Art, while its loss must 
always remain a subject of regret. A\ e may also regret on general 
principles the adoption here of a style in many res^.iects unsuitable for 
the piu’poses to which these ljuiklmgs are applied. But taking it all in 
all, it is perhaps the most successful attempt to apiily Mediawal Archi¬ 
tecture to modern civic jiiirposcs trhich has yet been carried out ; and, 
barring the defects in concejition ])ointcd out aliove, it is probable that 
the difficulties of the attempt are so great that we can hardly expect 
to see another which shall he more success! ul. 



The third building chosen to illustrate the downward progress 
of the art is the Xew iluseum at Oxford. This was designed to he 
Gothic in conception. Gothic in detail, and Gothic in finish. Xothiiig 
was to betray the hated and hateful nineteenth century, to the eulti\a- 
tion of whose sciences it was to he dedicated. I iifortunately the style 
Selected on this occasion was not English Gothic, for, the architects 
having exhausted all the speciineiis found in their books, and, accord¬ 
ing to the new canons of Art, bebm oblitted to be original witbuiit 
being allowed to invent, they have latterly in consequence been forced 
to borrow from Germany or Lombardy such featitres as are yet ne\y 
to the English public. Generally speaking, these foreign forms and 
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details are neither so beautiful nor so appropriate as our own : luit if 
the architect can produce a certificate of origin, and prove that he has 
copied and not invented them, the public are satisfied that all the 
exigencies of true Art have been complied with. 

The roof of the Great Ceutral Hall of the Oxford Museum, and the 
iron-work that supports it, are made purposely clumsy and awkward. 
The Lectiu'e-roonis are cold, draughty, and difficult to speak in. The 
Library is a long, ill-ijroportioned gallery, with a rudely-constructed 
roof, painted in the crudest and most inharmonious colours ; the win¬ 
dows glazed in the least convenient manner with the worst possible 
glass ; and the bookcases arranged, 7iot to accommodate books, but to 
look monkish. You take a book from its press, and are astonished to 
find that men who could s|teud thousands on thousands in this groat 
forgery have not reprinted Lyell’s ‘ Geology,’ or Darwin’s ‘ Origin of 
Species,’ ill black letter, and illuminated them, like the building, in 
the style of the thirteenth century. It is to be hoped that no stuffed 
specimen of the modern genus Felis will be introduced into the museum, 
or we may lose tlie illusion to be gained from contemplating the long- 
backed specimens of the Medimval species which crawl round the 
windows of the library in such strangely pre-historic attitudes. The 
one really good point in the whole design is the range of lullars with 
their capitals 'which surround the inner court; ljut they are good 
precisely because they are not Gothic. The shafts are simply cylinders 
of British marbles ; the capitals adorned with reia'esentations of plants 
and animals, as like nature as the material and the skill of the artist 
would admit of, and as unlike the Gothic cats of the facade as two 
representations of the same class of objects can well be made. On 
wandering further you enter what seems a kitchen of the age of that 
at Glastonbury, and find a professor, not practising alchemv, but 
repeating certain experiments you believe to be of modern invention : 
and the only relief you ex|ierieiice is to find that his thermometer and 
barometer and other instruments must, from the style of their orna¬ 
ments belong to an age long anterior to that when those impostors 
Torcelli, or Galileo, or Xewton, are said to have invented these 
things. 

If the student of Architectiu-e gains but very little gratification in 
an artistic point of view from a visit to the Oxford IMuseum, ho mav 
at least come away consoled with the reflection that the Svndics of 
that learned University have gone far in producing a n-ilinihi nd 
ahsurdinn; and that a system which results in such a mass of contra¬ 
dictions and nir/isp/ies as are found here is too childish long to occu])V 
the serious attention of grown-up men, and when the fashion passes 
away we may hojie for something better. Till it does, Architecture is 
not ail art that a man of sense would care to practise, or a man of taste 
would care to study. 
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The great lesson we hare vet to learn before progress is again 
possible is, that Anhipolmii/ is not Arcldtedurp. li is not even Art in 
any form, but a Seienee, as interesting and instructi\-e as any other ; 
but from the very nature of things it can neither lieeoine an art, noi' 
in any way take the place of one. Our present mistake is, first, in 
insisting that our archite<'ts must be arclueologists ; and fancying, in 
the second place, that a man wlio has mastered the science is necessarily 
a proficient in the art. Till this error is thoroughly ex])loded, and 
till Architecture is practised only for the sake of su]iplying the greatest 
amount of convenience attainable, combined with the most appropriate 
elegance, there is no hope of imjiroveuieiit in any direction in which 
Architecture has hitherto progressed. 

As the case at present stands, the Gothic style has obtained entire 
possession of the Chnrch : and any architect who would ]iropose to 
erect an ecclesiastical edifice in any other style would simply be laughed 
at. It is employed also, exclusively or nearly so. for schools and 
parsonage-houses—^^generally, whereter the clergy liiive influence this 
style is atlopted. If it is true that the Gothic jieriod w.is the best 
and purest of the Christian Church, and that we are now in this respect 
exactly where we were hetueen the tlditeeiith and lifteeiith centuries, 
this is ]ierleetly logical and correct ; but if we have jirognssed. or been 
refined, or take a different \ iew of these iiiattei's from the one then 
taken, the logic will not hold good ; but this the architect is not called 
upon to decide. 

Oil the other hand, the Classical styles still retain a strong hold 
on town-halls and nuniieipal huildings. Palaces are generally in this 
style, and club-houses have hitheito suecesd'ully resisted the encroach¬ 
ments of the enemy : and hut very recently all the dome-tie and 
business buildings of our cities were in the iion-Gotbie styles. Jn 
ibis country, maiisioiis and villas are ]>retty e<inally divided between 
tile two. and it is difficult to estimate whicb is gaining ground at this 
moment. Generally it may be said that the Gothic is the style of the 
clergy, the Classical that of the laity ; and though the buildings of 
the latter are the most luniieroits, those of the funner are the most 
generally arcliiteetui'al. 

For the ]ihilosophical student of Ait it is of the least possible 
eonsenueiice wliieli may now be most successful in eiieruaching on 
tile domains of its antagonist. He knows that both are wrung, and 
that neither can conseijnently advance the cause of true Art. His 
one ho])e lies in the knowledge that there is a "ti'iiaim qual," a style 
which, for want of a better iiaine, is soineliiiies Ctilled the Italian, 
but should be called the Common Sense >iyle. This, never having 
attained the completeness which debars all fmtber progress, as was 
the case in the purely Classical or in the perfected Gothic styles, 
not only admits of, but insists on, ju'ogress. It courts boiTowiiig 
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principles and forms from either. It can use either pillars or 
pinnacles as may be requh’ed. It admits of towers, and spires, oi 
domes. It can either induli^e in plain walls, or pierce them with 
innunierahle windows. It knows no guide hut common-sense; it 
owns no master but true taste. It may hardly he possible, however, 
because it requires the exercise of these qualities : and more than 
this, it demands tliought, where copying has hitherto sufficed : and it 
courts originality, which the pre.seiit system repudiates. Its greatest 
merit is that it admits of that jirogress by which alone man has 
hitherto accomplished anything great or good, either in Literatnre, in 
Science, or in Art. 

[A Coiiriox Sense Style. —Our author is only exemplifying his 
customary straightforward way of thinking when at the close of this 
chajiter he so boldly claims for the Italian ” the recognition due not 
merely to a “ Common Sense " style, but to the only mode that deserves 
that apparently simple title uith relation to the re(juirements of the 
present age. At the time he wrote thus “ the Battle of the Styles ” was 
at its height; and his argument would he that “ the Classic " of the one 
c.imp and “ the Gothic ” of the other were equally unsuitable to the 
time thi 1 passing, and equally irrational in their attitude towards each 
other as rivals before that tribunal of public opinion whose judgment 
they were both so noisily challeugiug. In this view of the case he saw 
ill “ the Italian,” as an ahstraetion, a connecting or ei'en combining 
formula, possessing all the useful elements of both Classic and Gothic, 
and being in itself move common-sensible tlian either. So far so well. 
But what does he mean by “ the Italian ” ? Is it the style of Barry’s 
then popular works, such as the Travellers’ Club-house (Xo. 350), Bridge- 
water House (Xo. 352), Halifax Town Hall (Xo. 356), and Chmiber 
(Xo. 351) ? If so, here again the student must be iinited to think for 
himself, and may es])ecially inquire whether this “ Italian ” is not in 
reality merely a single mode in a far wider province of design. To 
suggest that the formula of the gigantic Greek portico of the British 
Museum, as the leading idea of extreme Classic, goes too far in one 
diri!ction, and the gigantic Victoria Tower too far in the other, is easy 
enough ; but if any one is asked to proceed to show any '• Italian ” 
system of design which not only avoids both of these extremes, but 
connects them by occupying all the ser\'iceahle inter^'ening ground, 
—combining (so to siX!ak) 'Westminster Hall with the Albert Hall, and 
Westminster Abbey with St. Paul’s—^this is a proposition that may well 
startle the practical designer. At the same time we may he sure that 
onr author had a shrewd argument in his mind, although he mav have 
been nimble to express it in technical logic. A Modern European style 
(he would say), a common sense mode for working out any architectural 
problem for any modern Euro|jeaii piu'pose, there must of necessity be. 
—Granted.—Call it “ Italian ” for excnsable and indeed obvious reasons. 
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—Granted ao-ain.—Then try (he would add) what can be done with this 
style by the mere exercise of cominou sense, and the problem will soh'e 
itself and the commou-sensibleness of the mode be manifested. 

Of course the term " common sense ” is vague and unseientitie ; 
he means what is otherwise called—ijuite as vaguely—good sense, the 
avoidance of those personal whims, or incidental fashions, ov unconscious 
traditional affectations, or too ambitious jireteiisions, o\'er which all 
artists are, and always have been, ])rone to stumble. Xow the argu¬ 
ment is no doubt well me:uit. but what does it amount to after all !' 
llerely this, that the abstract lIo<kTn Euroix;an style—Italian in so 
far that it had its rise in Italy—is the natural or “ common sense’’ 
style for that modern Eurojtean i)base of ci\ ilisalioii of which it forms 
a part. IVithout any such jiroccss of reasoning, its uniwrsal acceptance 
and evolution throughout modern Eiu'ojk; jiroves its right to reign, awl, 
if we speak strictly in the theoretical abstract, no more need be said. 
But the coTicrete (ptestions at issue are still untoncbeil: namely, how far 
this accepted style lias been abused and adulterated in ])JMeciee, and 
by what jirocess t>f reform its eliaraeter for common sense, or good sense, 
or authentic suitability is to be relmbilhated. One thing at least may 
be said;—it is not iw ‘'reviving" exotic forms of ancient Art for 
amusement, not by the encouragement of experimental inasijuerade, not 
by the acceptance of histrionic and bizan'o hlandislmicuts, that the 
common sense of graci(»us Iniilding can eier be arrived at. Eevivals 
Iierish with the using : m.iMjuerade jirovokes ridicule when the daylight 
shines upon it ; and in Art. as in all else, the hisirio is only a histrio, not 
a hero. Perhaps the liest way iu which to invoke the iiihucncc of 
coimiiou sense iu the architecture of our modern England (a countiy 
somewhat given to boasting of its common sense) is to invite some of 
our architects to be a good deal less eager tis “ great artists ” iifter 
academical (or uoii-acadciuical) disjilay. and a verv’ great deal more 
painstaking as good workers iu the elaboration of tiiose simple gr.a.-es of 
proportion and detail which always constitute the most enduring merits 
of any architectural com]x)sitiou, and for whose ahscnce no amount of 
academicalism or of enthusiastic nou-ucademicalism, or of novelty, or of 
courage of any sort, can ever compensate.— Ed.] 

[The English Goveknjient and the Architects. —It is pretty 
well understood, and ought not to be ignored, that for many veal’s past 
the representatives of the Government iu Loudon have been as a rule 
seriously dissatisfied with the architects whom they have cmplovcd iu 
the execution of great public huildiiigs. In I’ejily to such com 2 jlaints, 
it has liccii argued that the tjiiical English gentlemen who control 
Parliament and who (as Disraeli ])Uts it) arc “ devoted to field sports, 
know no language hut their own, and never read," ai’e. in respect of 
architecture esyiccially, utter Philistines or utilitarians, whose supreme 
authority over the building ojjeraiious of the nation, when compared 
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with the more enlightened behaviour of continental governments, is a 
misfortune which has to be regarded as “ part of the price we pay for 
our libei’ties.” No doubt there is a good deal of truth in this, and 
much cause for regret sometimes ui the circumstance that the artistic 
affairs of such a nationality as ours are not in some degree committed 
to the care of persons selected for the purpose on account of actual 
acijuaintance with artistic matters. But on the other hand it is still 
desirable to discover whether there is anything in the position of pro¬ 
fessional architecture in England which goes to justify the cUsconteiit 
of a whole class of men whose claim to represent the sound sense of the 
country cannot he disputed. Is it iu sober truth the inherent 
Philistinism of British legislators that has produced the unsatisfactory 
character of our public edifices, or is it any iion.sensical attitude on the 
part of architects that has caused a Philistine policy to be adopted by 
the Legislature in self-defence ? The answer of a great many very well 
meaning and very well tpialified persons will be that the fault lies iu a 
great measure with the architects. Take the case of any public com¬ 
petition of designs on a grand scale of which the reader may ha 2 )peu to 
possess a personal recollection. Can he say with any sincerity that 
common sense was a marked characteristic of the most prominent 
drawings submitted ? Take again the case of any great public building 
which has been executed in London, from the days of the British 
ifuseum and the Houses of Parliameut to the lU’eseiii time. Can he 
say that common sense is a leading motive in its composition ? The 
new Post Office iu the City is an instance in point. Most architects 
were offended when that imijortant edifice was not only iDrojected 
without a competition, but earned into execution without any archi¬ 
tectural direction except that of the unconsjficuous officials of the 
Public Works Department. It was pronounced, even by the most 
moderate men, to be an opportunity thrown away. Now the exterior 
design is certainly not of those polished artistic iwoportions which 
would have cost nothing but pains and skill. The interior may perliaps 
be worse in that resjtect than the exterior. But com 2 )ai'e ilie huildiug as 
an organic device witli the old Post Office oil the other side of the way, 
a work of which Sir Robert Smirke was considered to be justly jiroud; 
or with the same architect's British Museum : or with Barry’s Houses 
of Parliament ; or with Street’s Law Courts. Iu each of these cases, 
how much of the common sense of careful disposition and expressive 
aijprujjriateness, of the reiiose of usableiiess, of the iudeseribable eoin- 
pleteiiess of iierfect convenience, has been deliberately and (as many 
very good jjeople would plainly say) maliciously comiwomised for the 
sake of—what ? No one knows what, except acadeiiiieul architects: and 
even they are not of one mind about it. In a word, the idea tliat has 
become fixed in the minds of such men of business as are at the head of 
our national affairs seems to be \'ery much like tliis :—that an English 
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architect, when entrusted with any important work, begins at the wrong 
end, and, as an inevitable couseipience, misses the proper object of the 
enterprise ; begins with style, ftishion, masqueinde, histrionics, or what¬ 
ever we may choose to call his perverted desire for spurious dis]ilay, goes 
up at the Ijegiiiiiiiig like the rocket and comes down at the end like the 
stick. This is, no doubt, jmtting tlie case strongly ; l)ut it reiptires to 
be put strongly, for tliere cannot be any reason why English architects 
and the Eiiglisli Govermiicnt should mn Lc able to act iubarmoiiy.it 
the architects will only consent to do their work (as the phrase now goes) 
scientifically, beginning ivith the skeleton -and ending with the skin. 
There is a very ]jretty motto which has Iieen pjlayed upon for many 
years by the junior andutectural society of Tjondoii, " Design in Beauty, 
Build ill Truth.” Does the nia.vim *• Design in Beauty,” in Ireing 
placed foremost in order, signify something which may be a weakness 
in our architectural pliilosojAiy ? True Art seems rather to Vie to design 
in truth as the initial principle, and to see to concurrent grace as the 
consecutive. To sketch on paper first a heantifiil ideal edifice, and tlien 
construct it honestly and no more in stone, is (juite another thing : 
and such a system may surely become the source of infinite mis¬ 
adventure.—Eri.] 

[The ParniT Use of Peecf.tiexts ix Style. —The academical 
doctrine which prevailed so long in the practice of ^lodern Arcliitecture, 
and most notably in England, that the designer was liuuiid to ])roiluce 
"authority” for every jiortion of his design in the form of ancient, 
precedent, is never attempted to he justified now in any sense which 
seems to invoh'e the idea that a mysterious sipienoiity is necessarily the 
attribute of aiitiiiuitv. One of the great (iermaii thinkers exjiresses a 
sound priii' iple when he says, “ 'SVe ourselves are the true ancients : our 
forefatliei's wee younger than we.” At the same time, tliis form tf 
words itself suggests a uieaniug, especially a]iplLcal_)le to Ait, wliii-h is the 
very opposite of what we at first siglit acceiiC : for, if the ancients were 
younger, their jitdgiiieiit was less sophisticated. The especial eliarm of 
the Art of the ancient Greeks, for example, is, in spite of its 
primitiveiiess, its incomparable freshness : they “ walked with llie gods 
in tile resplendent air.” with the elastic step of youth, in the incft'ahlu 
vitality of the springtime of genius. But a similar jtiveiiesceiii-e is 
clearly discoverable also, in various forms and various decrees, at other 
epochs of art-history, in painting and scitlpiure, in ])oetrv and iiiu>ic, 
in architecture itself, and in several of tlie minor arts. Xor is this all ; 
for every age of any merit, in whatever art. will he found to have 
beijueathed to ns its ijiiota of hajipy inspirations. And this is the e.ise 
in architecture, perhaps, so mndi more than in almost any other art, 
that the inheritance which has tints descended to us has become 
indispeiisahly useful in our own day, in view of the enlarged extant of 
the individual architeet’s ojieratious. and the haste in which they have 
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to be performed. He is obviously entitled and expected to avail 
himself to the utmost of his knowledgre of examples, just as the votary 
of any other pureuit of a scientific or systematised character must begin 
where his predecessors left off. Copying, in this sense, is inevitable ; or 
otherwise each individual would have to attempt the absurd task of 
inventing a manner for himself. In other words, a style in architecture, 
or even one form of a style, is a product of intellect which is found to 
rcLjuire the co-operation of a multitude of experimenters during a long 
period of time ; and its acceptance when appropriate, with the 
acceptance of all its details, is copyism unavoidable and as matter-of- 
course. But to copy in this way ought surely to involve the obligation 
to attempt an improvement upon the precedent; and to achieve this 
end every designer is bound to do his best. Men of average ability 
will lea\’e things a very little advanced ; inferior men will do nothing, 
or less ; but the superiors of the day may always “ leave their footprints 
on the sands of time.” 

Piracy, and e\'en forgery, are ungracious terms that have occasionally 
been used by critics of modern architecture. Of course there are such 
offences in the abstract ; but what are they in practice ? To copy 
from the books is not forgery ; to imitate another man's work is not 
piracy. On the contrary, if we regard the current works of the day in 
the generous light of co-oiJerati\’e experiments for the advancement of 
the art at large in the community, or throughout the world, every 
designer is in duty bound to study the experiments of others, not only 
past, but present, and to do bis utmost to improve upon them And it 
is ob\’ious that this, in a somewhat different form, is exactly what takes 
place, and freipieutly almost unconsciously. Not only does the pupil 
adopt the manner of his muster, and the admirer the manner that he 
admires, but the rival studies the rival’s work for the very sake of 
rivalry. So far so well, and the lex non scri/jfu of honesty and fair 
dealing may be trusted always to assert itself. But when this law is 
violated, piracy may certainly be charged, and so may forgery. Piracy 
in architecture is the stealing of another’s hraiu-work as if in the face 
of the public and by violence. It cannot be prevented, but there is this 
consolation, that iu these days the particular circum^^tances to which 
new buildings ha\'e to be accommodated are so multifarious, and the 
feeling of personal self-sufficiency in most architects so pronounced, 
that not much in the way of any palpable kind of appropriation has to 
be contended with. Then, as regards forgery, the chief practical 
fjuestion seems to be whether we are to apply the ugly word to the work 
of “ the architect to the trade.” If so, what are we to say of the work of 
the managing clerk ” 'i At any rate the use of such terms to express 
disapproval of mere copying, or of the practice of counterfeit, is 
certainly not to be encouraged.-— Ed.] 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

RECEXT AECHITECTUEE IX EXGLAXD (THE EXITED 

KIXGDOM). 

[The Epoch of 18 oI. —(See first the ararument on this epoch in 
the Preface.) The condition of the Enu'lish architectural world at head- 
t[uarters in 1851 may be thus briefly described. The most prominent 
architects were Cockerell, Barry, Hardwick, Sniirke. members of the 
Eoyal Academy ; Donaldson and Tite, leaders at the Institute ; Pugin 
and Scott, chiefs of the advancing Gothic school: and Dighy IVyatt 
and Owen Jones, ornamentalists. Blore, Burn, and Burton (retired), 
also occupied a’ high position, and Pemiethorne was the last official 
architect to the Government. Beresford-Hope, Parker, Euskin, and 
Pergussou, were conspicuous literary amateurs. 

Barry had been busily occupied for some eleven or twelve years on 
the great work of the day, the pseudo-Gothic Houses of Parliament. 
Cockerell was delivering his graceful dilettantist k-ctures at the Eoyal 
Academy, and was known all over Euro])e as the English representative 
of extreme Greek retiiiemeut. Donaldson, the founder and indefatigable 
manager of the Institute of Britisli Arehiteets, was at his best ; not 
much of a working architect, hut Professor at Eniversity College, and 
exponent in general of the liu'hter literature of the art and the more 
gracious interests of the profession at home and abroad, unwearierl in 
correspondence, and genial as he was busy every day. Tite, although 
essentially a commercial magnate and a <levotee of mere weailth, and 
chiefly, indeed, a “compensation-surveyor" and ally of auctioneers, 
(eventually a Member of Parliament of very liberal views, commanding 
on that score the honour of knightliood), was nevertheless a man of 
substantial knowledge, artistic and anti(|iiarian, and of powerful 
character as a stalwart upholder of the practical art and science of the 
high-class ordinary architect. Scott was yonnir. beginning to he hitsy 
with new churches. Puuin, the author of a stormy little hook called 
“ The True Principles of Gothic Architecture," a wild, monastic, sea- 
loving eccentric, who had joined the Church of Eome in honour of 
Medimval Art, was still piuhlishing fierce diatribes against the mockeries 
and shams of modern design, whilst diligently and with infinite 
enthusiasm exploring every nook and cranny of anti'(lie ecclesiastical 
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work, from grand architectural ruins to painted prayer-books and 
embroidered petticoats. Sharjie of Lancaster had just started, amidst 
much controversy, a new classification of Gothic Architecture by 
historical periods instead of discrimination of fonns. Lastly, Owen 
Jones and Dighy Wyatt, apparently the least in importance, were in one 
respect the chief : for they represented in earnest practicability, as 
Pugiii did in something more than earnest impracticability, the advent 
of that enlargement of the whole scope of Architectural Arc wliich was 
to become characteristic of the new generation. 

The precise condition of arcliitectural doctrine in 18-51 may at the 
present day seem very peculiar. Professor Cockerell, whose personal 
taste was of the most fastidious Hellenic school, thought it his duty, 
not to himself, but to his work as a public teacher, to be what he 
called “ catholic ”—meaning thereby liberally, if vaguely, eclectic— 
admiring everything chat he could, and des]»ising nothing at all. 
Here are some of his expressions at the time : “ The grammar and 
syntax of the art is to be aciiuired by a diligent study of the great 
writers Vitruvius, Alberti, Serlio, Palladio, Vignola, and Delorme.” 
Again, “ Vitruvius quotes from forty-one Greek writers whose writings 
are lost: his work is the great text-book of antiquity.” But on 
the other hand he was able to assure his students for their comfort that 
“ the entire manner of Gothic construction would be found in the rules 
of Vitruvius,” and he could tell them in the same breath that the 
gabled apse of a Herefordshire church was •* symbolical of the Crown of 
Thorns,” with much more of the same sort which it would be cruel to 
quote because of the olndous distress of the most courtly of academical 
lecturers under the incomprehensible eclecticism which his sense of 
duty was forcing upon him in evil days. Donaldson, again, was ue^■er 
weary of declaring in the very plainest of langu<ige how “ the authority 
of antiipiity ” was something very much of the siqicrnatural, if not even 
the divine : and one of his favourite jirojects was to acipiire for the 
Institute Library, as a supreme and all-sufficient store of wisdom, 
a collection of all the editions of Vitruvius. Following such teaching 
as this, not only the ordinary run of architectural practitioners, but the 
best of them, simply copied and counterfeited anything which they could 
find in the books to suit the purpose of the moment: and their criticism 
of each other’s work consisted for the most part in calling for 
“ precedent,” whether in Classic or iu Gothic, as the one thing needful. 
The Classic designs thus jjroduced had at least the advantage of being 
veriiacukir ; for their mode was a phase of the accepted mode of three 
hundred years, and careful 2 >ropoition and detail w ill co\ er many sins 
of style ; but the Gothic was generally odiously meagre and anomalous, 
and all the mure so when the designer was urgently denouncing the 
counterfeits of his Classic brethren only to substitute his own. 

It was upon this ground that Pugin took ujt his i»osition. IVhat 
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he demanded was simply that the true principles of Gothic Art should 
be studied and acted upon tecause in their very nature they were wholly 
true, and in no way permissive of counterfeit, whether in respect of art 
or of construction. He would copy the MediEeval work, of course ; hut 
he would copy it correctly in the spirit of the original, and not as a 
sham. The Classic he would not copy at all: it was anathema ; and 
here was the very potent and intelligible reason;—the liledunval was 
English, and it was also Christian ; the Classic was only Italian and 
Pagan, confessedly exotic and confessedly heathen ; and what more need 
be said ? This contrast was largely accepted by young and thoughtful 
iiien, and was indeed gradually being acted upon, more especially in the 
more simple and plain kind of church-work which favoured the 
experiment; and out of this there naturally enough came before long 
“ the Battle of the Styles.” The too-liberal eclecticism of Cockerell and 
Donaldson dissolved into a direct antagonism between the faint-hearted 
adherents of the Italian method of Modern Europe on the one side, and 
on the other the contemptuous advocates of the antecedent pre-llaffaelite 
method, which was vehemently declared to be the one genuine and good 
old European method, for some time su]>erseded by a sjuuious and bad 
method, but a style with life in it still if it had room Kj breathe. 

Ruskiu followed Pugin, and diil a great deal to ]) 0 ]>nlarise the new 
doctrine, although iii a different form. In this year he was 

accentuating the doctrines of his ‘•.Seven Lamps of Architecture” by 
publishing his *• Stones of Teniee.” He was not an architect in any 
sense of the term, but a rbctorician ; and in the criticism of 
Architecture he was almost less than an amateur, his eiitlmsiusm for 
the art, in the eyes of working architects, Iieing only an affectation. 
His principles might perhaps be true, but they were so vaporised by the 
heat of style and elo jnence as to be mere intangti'le fumes of principles. 
His books were pretty reading, no doubt, for idle people ; but what 
could any architect say to such words as these ?—'• If I should succeed, 
as I hope, in making the Stones of Venice touchstones, and detecting, 
by the mouldering of her marble, jioisoii more subtle cbaii ever was 
betrayed by the rending of her crystal"—surely this could nut be tlie 
way to regenerate the la-actical dniwiim-board I Xor indeed was Teniee 
the place for making the attempt, excejrt in a dream. Patskin’s writings 
ha\e been extremely, extravagantly jiopular with seiitiiiiciital jKiople, 
for great merits of their own—"greatest when maddest,” it has licen 
said—but his influence upon the craftsmanship of Ardiitecture has 
Vieen very small, if any. Nevertheless, although he has himself in liis 
later days expressed a wish that he could obliterate half of ail tliuc be 
has wTitten, certainly it may be fairly answered that the world would be 
sorry to lose what he has vTitteii on Ai’chitectiu'e. IVorking arcliiteets 
must be permitted to say they cannot make sense of it ; but that the 
intention of every word of it has been to elevate and enhance the 
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abstract appreciation of the art not one of them would wish to 
deny. 

Fergusson was a writer of an entirely different order. In 1851, 
when Enskin was giving to the public his visionary “ Stones of Venice,” 
Fergusson was publishing (after his volumes on India and Jerusalem), 
“ The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Eestored.” Although as yet 
bis chosen jjroviuoe of architectural study seemed to be the antiquities 
of the East, he abeady showed the bent of his mind to be, unlike 
Euskiii’s, all in the direction of persevering and plodding exploration. 
He was no literary juggler, but a hard-headed analytical critic ; 
superficial to a certain extent in the severe eye of the working designer, 
but, so far as the study of the surface could go, a sober and sound 
exponent of whatever his patient research might discover. IVhile 
Ruskin was wheeling in empty air, Fergusson was laboriously treading 
terra firmn. He had not made his mark as Ruskin had, but he was 
neither unknown nor unnoticed. 

The writings of Whewell, AVillis, and Parker, with some others of 
the same class, as antiquaries in Ecclesiastical Architecture, carried at 
this time more weight than was always desirable, but their practical 
influeuce on the art was small. The name of Petit also was becoming 
known, a clergtTnan who hai)peued to possess, not merely enthusiasm 
for Gothic, but, what was at that time rare, a mastery of the pencil 
as a sketcher. 

But a still more conspicuous name was that of Beresford-Hope. 
While a student at the Univeisity not very long before this time, 
he had made himself prominent in connection with the celebrated 
“ Cambridge Camden Society,” which, although in full co-operation 
with the great “ Oxford Movement,” occupied itself more with the 
development of the material arts of so-called ecclesiology, than with the 
more dangerous resuscitation of old doctrine and discipline. Although 
Pugin had been carried by his savage eccentricity (juite beyond the line 
of denominational demarcation which the Cambridge Camden Society, 
with all its enthusiasm, was determined to maintain, yet in everything 
that belonged to architectural criticism, Hope was an ardent supporter 
of the “ true principles ” of the Gothic ideal; and by his distinguished 
social position he was enabled so successfully to assume the duties and 
responsibilities of a representative ecclesiologist, that in 18.51 he had 
already acquired a high character amongst Chixrchmen. With him, 
Gothic Art was not a matter of opinion or taste, but of consecrated 
Christian order : and in this he was so warmly sujiported by many able 
and earnest architects, that they were already acquiring the importance 
of a reforming party in the profession under his personal leadership. 

The Ixterxatioxal Exhibitiox.- —The spirit of vital change 
winch was producing at this time such men as Pugin, Enskin, Fergusson, 
and Hope, in the field of Academical Architecture, was of course operating 
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likewise in other provinces of artistic and industrial enterjjrise. The 
Philistinism of half a dozen generations of Eiigiish people of respect¬ 
ability was about to be assailed, and, in a word, the Internationa 
Exhibition of 1851 was to become a fresh starting-point for tlie Arts o 
the Yietorian Age. 

The name of the Prince Consort must now be introduced. Only 
ten ye.ars before he became associated with this celebrated undertaking, 
he had made his entry into London society in the c()ns])icuous and 
trying position of the youthful husband of a youthful queen. As a 
carefully educated German patrician, and a man of the highest as]iir.i- 
tions after ideal and philosophical beneticence, as well as practical 
refinement and culture, the attitude which he promptly assumed was 
well indicated hy the popular notion that he had been allowed by the 
Government to take charge of philanthropy and scholarship in return 
for his keeping clear of polities. Literature, Science, and Art at once 
accepted him for a royal patron : and it must he confessed that they 
had long been much in need of sucli patronage. Two incidents in 
particular may be here noticed : namely, that he was ajipointed to 
preside over a royal commission for emhellishing the new Palace of 
Parliament, and that the Society of Arts contrived to secure him for 
their president. It was thus that he was persuaded to listen to the 
projects of Henry Cole, out of which, so patronised, the Great E.xhibi- 
tioii was eventually developed. 

Cole had been known before this as a fugitive writer on the 
productions of industrial Art ; and recently, in conjunction with one or 
two adherents, he had conceived the idea that, if an Industrial Congress 
of the world at large could he brought about in London, the results 
must be such as these :—the brotherhood of all civilised nations in Art 
and Science would be manifested, to the great advantage of all : the 
supremacy of England in her own sjiecialties would he manifested to 
her own still greater advantage : the importance of ‘‘ the minor arts.” 
as emphatically not the poor relations of the Academical Arts hut their 
equals, would be discerned, to the advantage of all intelligent industry, 
and this esjiecially in England, where they were chiefly iiegltcted : and 
sooner or later, the Government woultl he obliged to establish an efficient 
organisation for the much-needed advancement of public teste, as a 
moral and no less a commercial influence of the utmost value. Cole 
and his friends, few in nuniher and of little imjiortaiice, could never 
have accomplished much in this direction by' their own unaided 
endeavours ; hut hy the happy artifice of utilising the organisation of 
the somewhat obsolete Society of Arts, and yiersuadiiig the Prince to 
place himself at its head—men and money flowing in ahuiiduntly then— 
they speedily accomplished all that covrld he desired. 

“ South Kensington,” as a department of the Government, eventually 
came into existence under the dictatorshi]i of Cole ; and its success, in 
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spite of many drawbacks, has been perfect, and the llnseum is supreme. 
Public taste has been not only advancing ever since, but radically changing; 
and, amongst the rest. Architecture has been expanding its embrace more 
and more from year to year till it now includes in the widest sense the 
whole empire of “ Architectural Art.” Although much has yet to he done 
in detail, the multifarious industries of furnishing, dec(irating. and adorn¬ 
ing buildings are now so effectually gTouped in the public view around the 
central industry of the great Building Art of history, that the narrow 
and exclusive, and indeed spurious dignity of academicalism has greatly 
disupjteared, and architectural work is now finding its shortest way to 
the appreciation of the English people, even the cultured classes, by 
following the lead of “ the minor arts ” which the people more readily 
understand. And so it has come about for the present that our fashion¬ 
able architectiu-al manner—trivially called the " Queen Anne ”—is in 
its true character merely the manner of the minor arts of decoration 
and furiiishiug, and of hi ic-u-hnic; crude and feeble as yet, and 
transient, hut destined, let us hoj)e, to pass before long into some 
more muscular and more permanent style, to the better credit of the 
important mo^-ement which it represents. 

At the same time, as regards the higher order of building-design we 
are not without cause for congratulation. The modern Classic stylo, 
which is, as it has always been since its origination, tlie standard ntode 
on the continent of Europe, is constantly jiractised in England with 
sufficiently creditable success ; and the Revived ilediteval, now confined 
entirely to ecclesiastical work, has lost nothing conspicuously in that 
branch since the days of Pugin, while it has gained greatly ])y the 
abolition of the whole department of “ Secular Gothic.” of which the 
London Law Courts, a most able but most inappropriate work, is the 
most ambitious effort, and the last. 

Architectural M ork ix IS.il.—In the beginning of the year 
L^.il the position of current and recent architectural business was this. 
The Palace of Parliament had so far assumed an effective appearance 
externally as to present to the public eye a de.sign at once exceedingly 
magnificent in the mass, graceful in projiortion, l)right in aspect, and 
abundantly elegant in detail ; somewhat monotoTious and meretricious 
to the few purists who esteemed vigour and variety to he essential to 
good Gothic, blit, with the ordinaiy of)Server, gaining instead of losing 
by the rich simjilicity of its majesty. There can be no doubt that the 
composition of tliis truly splendid building was in putipuihlp Barry’s, but 
hi detail largely Pugin’s : in fact, Pugin was still in charge privately of 
the task of “ endowing the work with artistic meric ” of that arelneological 
kind which Barry could not accomplish Ijy his own so far untutored 
although ever-graceful baud. Pugin had assisted Barry with his Gothic 
knowledge as far hack us the time of the Birmingham Grammar School 
ill IS!;!;), and doubtless on other occasions .since tiien when reqtih'ed ; and 
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nothing, perhaps, was more interesting in the career of that wavward 
enthusiast than the loyal devotion to the cause of the IMediieval Ee\d\'al 
with which he suhordiuated his own powerful jiersonality to that of 

Barry throughout so many years of pitient lahour in the develoiiment_ 

imperfect as he must have thought it—of the masterpiece of the time. 
iNeithei is it to be doulited that his influence was a most im]K)rtant 
factor in the conception of those schemes for a resuscitation of the 
subsidiary arts which were already ac(|niring substance anti force in 
Barry’s name, for the sujjplementary completion of the interior of the 
great edifice. 

In ecclesiastical work a few men like Pugin himself and Scott were 
getting into good practice to good purpose artistically ; whilst the 
ordinary majority of so-called Gothic architects throughout the country 
—almost all eclectic in the sense of being ready to design in aiiv stvle 
wliatever to order—were more or less occupied, in churches and schools, 
upon a very poor system of imitation, using Xornuui, Early English, 
Decorated, and Perj3emlicular ” ijidte at random, as the fancy struck 
them or their clients, and always satisfied if they could uchhue the most 
superlieiul resemhlauces on paper, without the slightest atteinjit to deal 
with those “ true principles ” of structural motive which were (juite 
beyond their sight and knowledge. Amongst the most coniiiioiilv 
admired of the recently hnilt churches was tlie one hv Scott at 
Camberwell; hut Pugin’s impracticahility of personal temperament 
and his demonstrative reimuiation of the national form of religion 
necessarily prevented his material success, besides that his manner of 
design was always less graceful than authentic. Of work that was not 
Classic, but scarcely as yet Gothic, there was a good deal in hand in the 
way of what was very fairly called Elizalietliiwi, in piildic institutions, 
country mansions, and miscellaneous provincial Imildings ; wliilst the 
“Secular Gothic” of later fame was jusc emerging from tlie 
“ Carpenter’s Gothic ” of the previous age. and assuming something 
like a character of solidity, although scarcely of grace. 

Taming from this to Classic work, we find the following examples 
recent or current. The Britisli IMu'enm. not (iiiite out of the hands of 
the Smirkes (Sydney being now in charge as the successor of his 
brother Sir Eohert), was at least one of the most nioiiumenta! designs in 
the world. The New Buckingham Palace, Bloiv's weak Italian frontage 
to Xasli’s much better Greek quadrangle, was not a<lmired liv anvhodv. 
The Museum of Geology in Piccadilly and Jermvn .Street, by Penne- 
thorne, was much liked—a simjile. massive, and graceful work if 
unaffected aliility. The Trea>iiry, by Barry, showed an exceedinglv 
handsome facade made out of Soane's old culoimade hy the simple 
artilice of attaching it bodily to a new-faslnoned wall. The Cluh-hoiises 
liy Barry, Burton, and Smirke in Pall (Mall were regarded as models of 
Italian taste. The .Vrmy and Xavy Club-house was just finished, a \’erv 
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effective bnt strictly imitative reproduction of a well-known palazzo in 
Venice, and so acknowledged; the name of the architect, successful in 
a puhhc competition, being professionally unrecognised. The Koyal 
Exchange, by Tite, displayed a tine academical Eoman portico, masking 
a substantial but commonplace Italian block of business establishments, 
with a good cortile within. (Donaldson had won the competition with 
a similar design of superior character, prepared for him in Paris, but 
was ousted by a flagrant City job: and Cockerell also had been 
grievously disappointed.) The London and Westminster Bank in the 
City was greatly admired as one of Cockerell’s simplest but best works ; 
Tite being “ associated ” uith him here after the commercial manner, 
but claiming no share in the artistic merit. Dorchester House in the 
Park was in hand, by Vulliamy, and was deemed an elegant design ; 
and Bridgewater House, by Bairy, dates from the same period as one 
of the great architect’s best works. Victoria Street, Westminster, and 
Cannon Street in the City, were the new thoroughfares of the day, but 
neither of them acquked artistic importance. The fagade of the new 
Station of the Great Northern Eailway at King's Cross, designed, or 
rather non-designed, by the engineer, was regarded with shame as a demon¬ 
strative manifestation of the most absolute and abased Philistinism. 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on the contrary—carried on by Cockerell 
since the death of Elmes—was accepted with the universal acclamation 
of all classes, as an artistic gem worthy of the commercial pride of old 
days, before the shabby doctrine, as fallacious as it is shabby, was ever 
thought of, that Art “ does not pay.” Speaking of Philistinism, it may 
be observed that in 1851 “the Decoration of St. Paul’s” was under 
serious public discussion ; it is under discussion still ; and nothing of 
any great moment has come out of the discussion all these years, except 
an absurdly transcendental scheme of iconography by Burges, now 
forgotten, various projects for polychromatic painting, every one 
abandoned, some mosaics of fragmentary effect, and a too-splendid 
altar-screen which passed straightway into the unsanctified hands of 
the lawyers. 

The Ceystal Palace : Digby Wyatt : Pl'gix.— The Exhibition 
Building, although ostentatiously called “ the Crystal Palace,” made no 
pretensions to architectural merit. The ever-complaisaut Cockerell— 
a man of princely mind, as of princely presence, whose failings alwavs 
leaned to virtue's side—in his desire to speak well of it, could only 
suggest that it had merits of proportion due to its being planned on 
“ the multiple principle,” which he was glad to think had the authority 
of William of Wykeham in its favour. Even the decorating artists, 
when matters came to a finish, were obliged to excuse themselves, 
although already somewhat in the ascendant, by advancing the argu¬ 
ment that it was impossible to decorate so strange a building. There 
were controversies of all kinds about the construction ; but they were 
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of no moment. Paxton, a distinguished horticulturist, had sketched 
the idea on a sheet of hlottiug-paper, after a gi-eat greenhouse of his 
ou-n ; Barry condescended to add the vaulted nave ; the contractors, 
Pox and Hendei-son, supplied for themselves the necessary engineering 
skdl; Dig’by Wyatt, not long retinned from a. lengthened student career 
at Rome, was made superintendent of the works: Cole was the inde¬ 
fatigable administrator, in the capacity of what Beresford Hope used 
to call the “ showman ; ” the Society of Arts, advancing eveiy dav in 
a jubilant if temporary popularity, which was of the greatest service in 
the circumstances, expended its augmented resources in keeping up the 
public interest to the necessary tension ; and Prince Albert’s earnest 
goodwill, and his popular authority, constituted a ne%'er-failing reserve 
of potential influence which was the fly-wheel of the whole enterprise. 
A shelter of iron-work and glass hecame recognised as the proper thing 
for future Great Exhibitions ; but, whether we call it a Crystal Palace or 
a Greenhouse, nothing has come out of it to this day \chich can be 
called an testhetic architectural advance with new materials. 

However, if the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park did no more for 
architectiu’e, it did this ;—it brought the “ minor arts ’ fully into 
public notice. Cole’s ideal of art may alimjst be dc'cribed as 
revolutionary in this resf^ect. Xo artist liimself, and a critic of only 
little more than brir-a-brac, a hard-headed plebeian to whom all 
academicalism was moonshine, and any feeling of delicacy or deference 
a delusion and a snare, he went as straight at his mark as a heavy 
dragoon, and his mark was industrial democr.icy. Professional artists 
of the great schools, as soon as he dared, he treated with undisguised 
disdain ; their traditions he put in the dustbin, their history was non¬ 
sensical, their glory a mistake, their pride a mockery ; indeed all was 
a mockery of true art. For true art, in his sight, was the masculine 
artizanship of the multitude, tilling the home and the street, and not 
the temple and the palace only, with every kind of jwjiular presentable¬ 
ness for the nnaffected enjoyment of all. From the lij)S of a man like 
Eastlake or Cockerell, a doctrine of this sort, coming with all the force 
of elo(pience, learning, and personal graeiousness, would probably liave 
entirely failed to obtain a pubhc hearing; but this unlearned and 
ungracious “ showman,” keeping his mouth shut when ex];)edient, his 
brain busy, and his heavy hand unweariedly at work, was exactly the 
man for the hour ; and that he did his business well, no one. wince as 
he might at the mode, could for a moment deny. Of coui-se he had 
good men under him ; and, amon.gst the rest, although the ] irofessional 
architect was one of his pet aversions, he had the good fortune and the 
good sense to secure the aid of Digbv Wyatt. 

Fergusson used to say of Digljy AVyatt that he had ne\ er seen his 
like in this very remarkable resjject ;—give him any c(aicei\ able subject 
of architectural work, and dictate to him any style you pleased, he could 
VOL. II. K 
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without a moment's hesitation sketch off a design in all its detail which 
would be perfectly correct and perfectly complete. In other words, his 
mind was a storehouse of all the knowledge that was to be obtained 
from travel and the books. This could be said of him, moreover, with 
reference not to academical architecture alone, but to ArcMtectural Art 
in the widest sense, embracing all the supplementary and subsidiary arts 
that could be named. Speaking more strictly, however, it was his 
knowledge of academical Renaissance Art in all its departments that 
was so inthnate, and he only added to this for its own sake a similai' 
but of coiu'se not equally profound appreciation of the most approved 
examples of other schools—a little Gothic included, but not too much. 
Academical he was to the core, but liis academicalism was so broad that 
it was practically of the same revolutionary character as Cole’s demo¬ 
cratic republicanism of artizauship. With all “ the industrial arts ” at 
Ills lingers’ ends, despising none, almost preferring none, here was the 
very man whom Cole wanted, a loyal and tractable man also, and not a 
vain man like too many of such artists, glad of the opportunity to exert’ 
himself, and to earn honoiu more than money. Years afterwards, 
when he asked the MetropoUtan Board of Works to give him a District 
Surveyorship for a h^diig, his testimonials, it is said, made such a gxand 
array as to frighten the members ; they would have nothing to do with 
so glorified a candidate, and he never applied again ; but he eventually 
obtained the better appointment of architect to the East India 
Company; and if Sir AVilliam Tite, who took up the matter, had not, 
iu his own rough way, done many another handsome thing, his action 
in tills ought to be allowed to cover a multitude of sins of the more 
commercial order. 

But Pugin had his share also in the Great Exhibition. The 
“Medieval Coiut,” as regards the interesting collection which it 
contained of industrial examples, albeit very ecclesiological and not 
unfre(pieutly much too quaint for the popular gravity, was under-stood 
to owe to Pugin chiefly its unquestionable importance in the public eye 
and influence on the public taste. Hero was an excellent ojrportunitv 
for illustrating “ the true principles of Gothic Architecture ” in the 
broadest sense of the term ; and architects and all other oruamentalists 
ga\-e heed to what was thus taught, and discerned all the more clearly 
the existence of a soul in Hedhnval work of which their “ Yorman, 
Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular” were but the outer 
garments. 

It is perhaps to be wondered at, and perhaps not, that Euskin in 
those early days was in violent opiwsition to the whole scheme of the 
Exhibition. His teaching, however, was contriljuting not a little, in 
spite of himself, to the revolution that had begun. If Iris dreams were 

dreams, and he had no idea that he was tlreaming_‘‘we are near 

waking when we dream that we dream ’’—they were at least pleasant 
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dreams that set many dreamy people dreaming like himself, lea\iiig not 
at all ail unprolitaljle impression on their waking senses. “ Go to 
Nature ” can never he an idle cry for art, even when it is not under¬ 
stood by the artist. Perhaps it never can he thoroughly understood, 
even hy the deelaimer : and certainly it cannot in architecture, and 
when the deckdiner is hut an amateur. 

The Effect upon Aechitectuke. —Within a very short time the 
effect of the new movement u])on iirchiteetural practice began to he 
Seen, in the persistent decadence of the old-fashioned Classica! designer 
by the book. When Cole aci^uired at last that tinn seat upon the public 
shoulders where he rode so long and so roughly, his contempt fur this 
somewhat pretentious and pedantic iiersonage was audaciously ex¬ 
pressed ; and it was uudei'stood, rightly or wrongly, that he had 
succeeded in imbuing the Prince Consort with the same feeling. But, 
Lpiite independent'y of anything of that sort, it was jdain that the 
instinct of the public was changing with reference to the whole iptestioii 
of art in relation to building. One of the first manifestations was the 
demand for a public museum of Wediteval Architecture, in which Scott 
took a lead, with the expressed hojX' of training arehitects a little and 
artizaus a great deal, ('rothic carvers, decorators, glass-painters, metal¬ 
workers, and the rest, could not, it was said, he procured, and must be 
created. They could not he procured even abroad, and must be created 
at home ; and so it was not long before they were creating themselves. 
At the same time arclneologieal societies, devoting their chief attention 
to the ecclesiastical architectural arts, were attaining increasing popu¬ 
larity in all parts of the country, and producing and puhlishing random 
papers of considerable learning both historii.'al sind eeelesitjlogieiil. 
Local architectural societies, too, were incvettsing in number, and their 
discussions fre(iuently turned upon the eager inipiiry, what could he 
dune to advance the practice of artistic work, to ]>romote a siarit of 
truth in design, to discountenance more effectually the prevailing sin of 
counterfeit, to discover elements of nattiral criticism, to abolish copyism, 
and to substitute for the dogmatic authority of ]irecedeut a more 
intelligent rule. It was then that “ the Battle of the Styles ” raged 
in earnest. As one of those straws which show how the wind is 
blowing, the choice of a single phra«e on an unimportant occasion 
to express a passing impression may sometimes he quoted. Professor 
Bonaldsou, ill drawing uyi a casual index to a lecture or something of the 
sort, after tabulating, as was the habit of the ei-leetic >eliool, century by 
century, the progress of areliitecture style by ^tyle, came at last to his 
own generation. He marked it with the one word “ Chaos ”—nothing 
more I It was in the contemyilation of this chaos, therefore, and in the 
almost forlorn hope of initiating a new cosmos of whatever sort, that the 
Gothic enthusiasts made a rush to the front. Their programme was 
drastic :—Pack up the whole bundle of this exotic, effete, chaotic 
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classicism and eclecticism, from aU the editions of Yitrnrius to all the 
lectiu-es of Cockerell; put it promptly in the fire ; and see what the 
genuine national Gothic can do in its stead ! For a time nothing came 
of it but strife and greater chaos. 

But, at any rate, the year 1851 had not closed before Digby Wyatt’s 
“ Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Centnry ” had been brought well 
before the pub’ie. Wliatever might be said of Architecture, there was 
Art still to the fore, in considerable quantity and to considerable 
pui-pose, if people would but open their eyes. In the same dhectioii, 
immediately upon the discovery that the profits of the Great Exhibition 
constituted an available fund, the demand arose that a permanent 
museum of these Industrial Arts should be one of the public institutions 
of the country. In a word, “ Architecture,” the technology of Archi- 
tectus “ the chief of the workmen,” was being promptly converted into 
“ the Industrial Arts,” the technology of the workmen themselves. 
Indeed, it was not very long before the doctrine was openly advocated, 
with various degrees of emphasis, that the spirit of building-art was 
properly the spirit of the artizans alone, with a definite, not to say rude, 
repudiation of this academical architectus and all his ways. 

DEAUGHT.S3IA^'SHIP.—The circumstaiice must not be overlooked 
that draughtsmanship was destined to play an important part presently 
in the changed architectural world. The two great reforming agencies 
working in alliance—the Gothic Eevival and the Industrial-art move¬ 
ment—were obviously both of such a nature as to encourage any style of 
brusque masterly sketching to take the place of the perhaps refined but 
feeble and emasculated mannerism of the previous mode. By degrees 
there came into vogue, accordingly, amongst the Gothic men—who now 
boldly claimed to be the only proper leaders—a system of piquant and 
powerful drawing, with “sharp perspective” and expressive touch, which 
not only covered slovenly detail, if such there were, but conferred upon 
the whole work the curiosa felkitas of the much-desired mediaeval 
“ character.” Once fairly started by such masterly sketches as Petit, 
this stimulating practice soon made its way into forms of increasing 
skill and earnestness, until Street and Norman Shaw at last were 
acknowledged to be ]3erhaps beyond all rivalry. But as this fascinatino- 
architectural sketching was thus advancing so buoyantly, let it not be 
forgotten that a style of sketchy architecture would arise as a natural 
consequence. And so it has certainly done, and in a way that has 
exercised an influence by no means always salutary upon oiu- national 
design ; producing, alike in bnildings, in furniture, and in ornament, 
a clever slapdash manner of treatment which cannot be relied upon. 
Pugin was a draughtsman of the masterly order, and would achieve 
his object with much recklessness of pencil ; but it was reserved for 
Burges in 1858 to bring matters to a climax by a characteristically 
pedantic affectation of delight in a book of drawings of the thirteenth 
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century by one Wilars de Honecourt, wbich Yiollet-le-Duc had un¬ 
earthed. A more unprofitable style of delineation to imitate for modern 
purposes it would be impossible to discover, but it was genuine Gothic 
handiwork, and that was enough. Burges’s eyesight was unfortunately 
very dim—a circumstance that ought never to be overlooked by the 
critic of his work, and especially of his colour—and perhaps his devotion 
to the spirit of Medimval Art was here supplemented by a question of 
vision : but at any rate he seized upon this Wilars as a perfect godsend, 
and adopted and actually used his absurd mode as far as he dared. 
Others in recent years have far outdone Burges in this affectatioti of 
coarse and clumsy drawing ; but the generality of Gothic draughtsmen 
have always adopted a much less pronounced manner, and certainly the 
artistic merit of their cbawiugs and sketches is astonishing to their 
seuioi'S. What, however, is to be the end oi it in the way of personal 
profit to themselves, becomes an anxious question. Perhaps the out¬ 
come may be at least thus far beneficial, that the amjdification of the 
minor arts may find an important aid in the forced transfer of many of 
these liighly accomplished experts from the service of building to that 
of its less imposing but more popular supplementaries ; and if this 
should be so it will be greatly to the advantage of Art at large. Indeed, 
there is something in the practical training of an English architect’s 
office which seems to be peculiarly favourable to the attainment of that 
particular power of design which, in whatever branch of art, may turn 
upon the structural anatomy of the subject; and therefore it is not at 
all improbable that the architect’s office may turn out to be the fittest of 
all schools for ornamental artists of whatever class. It is worthy of 
remark that the robust draughtsmanship of Street (done in writing-ink) 
was perhaps his strongest point ; and his rapid sketching was always a 
marvel to those who had an opportunity of witnessing its jwrfomiance. 
Architects ought to bear in mind, however, that the mere sketching of 
the most accomplished master, however masterly, has little real value 
for their proper purpose. Perhaps the “ Queen Anne ” designing of 
to-day owes a great deal of its feebleness in execution to this style of 
effective ” sketch-making being so much relied upon, in forgetfulness 
of the circnmstance that it is the effect of the building, and not of the 
drawing, that has to be considered. 

Progress from l.Sbl to the De.\th of the Phixce Ooxsort.— 
Gothic work soon began now to take the lead. Leaving out of account 
such a design as Pennethorne’s Record Office in Fetter Lane—a very 
creditable composition of its kind—it was not long before Scott’s 
domestic buildings in Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, led the way to 
the undisguised assertion of a right to build a London street facade in 
the style of a monastic retreat five hundred years okt : and so rapidly 
did the movement grow, that in 18b7 the great public competition for 
the Government Offices in Whitehall actually produced so many uncom- 
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promising Medimvalist plans that the adjudicators could do no better 
than divide something like twenty premiums ec|ually and alternately 
between Classic and Gothic, a feeble artifice but a thoroughly English 
compromise. Then, to the great triumph of the reformers, when the 
authors of the first-placed designs were (as usual) set aside, who should 
come ill the winner but Scott.? That there was a little legerdemain 
about it need not surprise the reader; but the siguificaiicy of the 
incident was only all the greater. Scott, however, did not build in 
Gothic after all : for Lord Palmerston came into power and bluntly 
told him he must convert his design into Classic ; and he did so, rather 
than resign the commission. In the meantime Westminster Bridge had 
been built in Gothic—a cast-iron girder-bridge in the likeness of 
Tudor arches—and highly approved, as would scarcely be the case now. 
At Paddington Railway Station, however, about the same time Brunei 
the engineer allowed Digby Wyatt to design some well-meant and 
graceful ironwork. In St. James’s Hall Owen Jones made use of his 
own Sloresco manner with sufficient success, but not within the rules of 
the day, being of neither the one “style” nor the other. Then the 
monumental coliunn at Westminster attracted considerable attention ; 
so did the Wallace Monument at Stirling ; and a good many Gothic 
buildings of very “ piccures(pie ” character (on paper) began to appear 
thr.iughout the country, as if to show what a discrepancy there might 
be sometimes between the poetic drawing of the architect and the 
prosaic brick-and-mortar of the builder. The 0.vford Museum, by 
Deane or Woodward (Plate 219), now attracted a great deal of notice. 
The Temple Library was an exceptionally good quasi-eeclesiastical 
example of a different order. Small monumental works, such as memo¬ 
rials and chinking fountains, screens, reredoses, and tombs, were also 
produced in good or bad Gothic, and much admired ; Gothic ornament 
was intimately studied and illustrated ; and Gothic furniture of 
considerable characteristic merit, both ecclesiastical and domestic, was 
being frequently designed, if not always executed. The Houses of 
Parliament were steadily but slowly progressing all this time ; and at 
length, in 18C(i, just as the Victoria. Tower was near completion, the 
accomjilished architect—or clever rather than accomplished—died at 
the height of his well-earned fame. 

In church-design during this period notable progress was being 
made everywhere. .Scott was tery busy in his soft graceful style all 
over the country. Pugin built, as a challenge, his omi St. Augustine’s 
at Ramsgate. All .Saints’, Margaret .Street, by Butterfield, was perhaps 
the most tlemonstrative of all examples : “ a costly folly,” Tite said 
officially at the Institute, for which Beresford Ho])e was held respon¬ 
sible—both in person and in ijocket—but one that took the fancy of 
the Mediievalist world hugely. Raphael Brandon’s Catholic and 
Apostolic church in Bloomsbuiy, dating from D^J9, was a notably 
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meritorious design ; and in 1801 Street came to the front with his St. 
James the Less in lYestmiuster, a work uf sturdy merit in brick. Xew 
IJiirish churches in various individual phases of the popular maimer, 
were generally of an unassnming fourteenth-century motit'e, with elegance 
of jiroportioii ke 2 ->t generally in view. Old churches were being restored 
everywhere ; and frequently, as is now t loimiit, too freely altered and 
amended. The cathedrals were also being jihiced in the most ex^iert 
hands, Scott taking the lion’s share. 

In Cl issic design there were, besides the great works mentioned a 
few jiages back, the Juidor LInited Service Club in lleg'eiit Street, by 
Xelson, Coveut Carden Theatre by Edward Harry, the Crosveuor Hotel 
by Knowles, the Leeds Town Hall by Ilrodrick, the Xhitional Callery at 
Edinburgh by Playfair, the Halifax Town Hall by Harry, and many 
other sufficiently estimable efforts in various forms of ordinary and 
sometimes extraordinary Italian. 

In the Exhibition of Ls.jl the '•Architectural Courts."’ couijled with 
the multifarious dis 2 >lay of s[iecimens of ornamental art-work in other 
depai'tiueiits, had uudouhtedly protlnced a feeling of unexjiected pileasure 
ill the public mind : and the j.teuiiy-wise-jKumd-foolish coiiii>laceucy of 
the well-to-do British Philistine had received a coiisiderahle shock. It 
is not clear that the Prince Consort did much personally, but he allowed 
Cole ill his name to strike the iron while it was hot during the next ten 
years with a persistency that never flagged. Amongst other things, 
there was the eiieouiMgemeiic of certain special manufactures which 
particularly affected architectural design. Terra-cotta and other clay- 
ware may be assigned the chief place. Brickwork in e.irf'lsia ju’omptly 
followed. It will be seen at a glance that a iiiovenieut of this kind 
would be a ^'elT natural result of the Exliihitioii policy. Picturesque- 
iiess of treatment would also hecome more popular, even if the revival of 
the Gothic Arts had not so thoroughly jireiiared the way. Xormaii 
Shaw’s sketches of jdcturesque Teutonic work of the old school were 
published, and made an imj)ression ; and other artists of similar tastes 
imitated and emulated him. The study of anti [ue furniture and 
ornaments also directed especial attention to the Rococo of the north¬ 
western quarters of the Coiitiueut; and. in a word, the identificatiou of 
Old Dutch, high and low, with Old English tlinnigh this channel was 
progressing rapidly. Japanese ornament, too, had taken the fancy of 
the Parisians, and the fashion was beginning to s^aead to London. On 
the whole, the Irir-u-hrae of South Kensington iliiseum—no longer that 
of IVardour hStreet—was steadily gaining givjund every day as a matter 
of intelligent study for the jjuhlic at large. 

Cardinal 'Wisemni, who had some good amateurish ideas about 
architecture, we 1 says in one of his lectures, “ It must ne\'er be forgotten 
that brick is the lowest of .ill materials.’’ Terra-cotta cannot he put 
quite on this debased level ; hut the use of terra-cotta and hriek in 
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combination enables an architect certainly to be ambitious—or at least 
showy—and cheap, and the risk of lapsing into vulgarity is consequently 
all the greater. Brk-a-hrac design, or inferior Rococo, iii Ijrick and 
terra-cotta, would be very likely, therefore, to become superficial, 
meretricious, and shallow ; and it is not too much to say tliat this is 
the character which must be assigned to a great deal of the work which 
has been the result of the South Keusiugtoii movement, under the name 
(for the firesent) of the Queen Auiie style. It would take some time, 
however, for this result to become sullicieiitly patent ; and meanwhile 
the Secular Gothic, equa'ly objectionable in some respects, if not so 
much so in others, held its er jimd. 

In December 18(11 the excellent Prince Cou.sort unexpectedly died. 
His decease had no effect upou arcMtectural progress, for his mind had 
not been in any special way of an architectural turn. It may be also 
said that the South Kensington administration under Cole, in the 
interest of the Industrial Arts at large, had liecome so hrinly established 
through the influence of the Prince that his loss even in this respect was 
scarcely felt ; the good he had done lived after him. 

Peogeess, 1800 TO 1870.—Dining this jieiiod the course of 
English architecture was very much in the same direction that has just 
been described. Classic or Italian design, improving in character 
through the rivalry of the Gothic, still pursued its way in municipal 
buildings of the better class : and the City of London in particular 
began to be greatly embellished under this general rule. Ecclesiastical 
Gothic flourished abundantly, and in perhajis a majority of cases to the 
Very great credit of English skill. Secular Gothic came mure and more 
into comj3etition with municipal Italian. Brick and terra-cotta work 
was slowly advancing. Timber work began to assert itself here and 
there in the country, as a still cheaiier mode of cultivating the pic- 
tm’esque ; and Sgraffito ”—scratched ornament on pilaster—followed, 
in the same spirit, although not with much accepitance. The subsidiary 
arts Were growing in impiortance every day as the projier work of 
architecture, and studies and clever designs for small decorative subjects 
and interiors were espiecially attracting attention to certain architects 
as then’ authors. Art and science schools were pirospiering all over the 
laud, and the grumblers against native taste were beginning to be 
challenged to the piroof. 

Amongst the multitude of churches there were St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
by Buttertield ; St. Peter’s at Yauxhall, by Pearson ; St. Finn Barr at 
Cork, by Burges ; St. Vincent’s at Cork, by Goldie ; St. Stepiheii’s at 
Kensington, by Peacock; Monaghan Cathedral by McCarthy; St. 
Mary Abbott, Kensington, by Scott: Tuam Cathedral, by Deane ; a 
church in Edinburgh, by Rochead (good Gothic spreading to Scot¬ 
land) ; and others by Ferrey. Street. Teulon, Brooks, Bodley, Seddon, 
Slater, and younger men, all equally worthy of the art. Besides there 
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were cathedral restorations and the rehahilitatioii of old churches evciy- 
where ; indeed, it seemed as if English genius had found its forte 
ill this the most legitimate and hy far the most interesting field of 
revived Mediievalisiii. In other departments the competition for the 
Albert Memorial produced the resplendent design of Scott ; the colleges 
of O-tford and Camhridge engaged largely in Imilding ; Scott designed 
the Glasgow University; and Fettes College in Edinburgh, by Bryce, 
and the Aberdeen City Hall, hy Peddle and Kinnear, were both ad¬ 
mirable. Memorial cro.sses, reredoses, and timber roof.s. were treated 
with great care and skill ; Burges designed a Gothic warehouse, which 
howev-er. came to nothing ; and country mansions and provincial town 
hnildings, schools and asylums, in secular Gothic, were advancing in 
number, and also in merit, such as it was ; while the Manchester Assize 
Courts brought out Materhouse, to follow soon with the more fuuious 
Town Hall of the same city. 

Of the Classic examples there may ho montjoned the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, by Frederick Cockerell, an excellent work wliere one would not 
expect it; the SmitMekl ilarkets by Horace Jones, commonpluee and 
coarse ; the well-known Treasury, hy Scott fiwt only Classic against his 
will, but mutilated'), with tlie India Office behind it by Dighy IVyatt iii 
co-operatiou with him—Wyatt having the credit of the cortile and the 
grouping towards the Park ; the Junior Carlton Cltih-house, hy David 
Brandon, an unaffected stately palazzo ; the London Fniversity, hy 
Pennethorne (Plate 506), a design with many good points (it tvas said 
the architect had first designed it in Gothic—eclectic Gothic of course— 
and was disappointed when required to change the style) : the .klhert 
Hall, by Captain Fowke (and ids staff), a remarkably imjiosing design 
not without great merit, carried out tmder General Seott his snceessnr ; 
and a miscellaneous multitude of Towii-lialls, Banks. Insurance Offices. 
Hotels, and the like, of which it is hnpossihle to say more than that 
they were of the irsual type, sotnetimes good and often not. Facing 
Barry's splendid Palace of Westminster, there was built the expensive 
but artistically futile St. Thomas’s Hospital; an all-ton-prominent 
illustration of normal English taste, whose simplicity enjoys the lioiiom, 
it is said, of heitig preferred hy many to all the splendour ojijiosite. 

Some remarkable competition contests took place within this decade. 
First may he mentioned the extraordinary pah. or brace of select 
competitions for the National Gallery and the Law Courts respectively. 
They were instituted simitltaneonsly—^the last otiieial recugidtion ot the 
Battle of the Styles. For the Xatioual Gallery a number of architects 
of repute on the Classic side of the profession were selected, with two or 
three Gothic ; for the Law Courts, on tlie other hand, the competitors 
were Gothic men, with two or three eclectics ; a small ntmiher being 
thus on both lists. Large fee.s were alloned to all eijtially. The designs 
were publicly exhibited before adjudicatiou. The result was, as usual, 
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a fiasco, or rather two. Edward Barry was the winner for the National 
GaUery, and no more was done in the matter. The lawyers could not 
come to any undei-standing about their Courts, until some one high in 



the Cabinet was brought in, when he selected, to their great admiration 
the hitherto almost unnoticed design of Street—a very odd production' 
even on paper, compared with the others, but one which was discovered 


Fettes College, Ktlinbingh. 
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by ri:p profession of architects, to possess an immensity of recondite 
merit of t!ie iluscuiar Christian order when adventitious success caused 
it to be attentively looked at. Another competition of note was for 
the Natural Histeny Masenm at South Kensinptoti. It was an open 
contest ; a remarkably fine Itulaui design by Fowke (and his statf) was 
the winner, hut it was never carried out. 

Interior work of artistic rainor architecture, permitted to be designed 



21,jj. lUiiLiiesitT ruwnnji. 


hy architects, instead of being chosen from the luiarc.-books ot 
fashionable furniture-dealers, was all this time advanemg s owly hut 
surely; the best productions of ‘-art mannfaernrem' were also being 
designed bv architects ; domestic furniture nas )eeoinni._ a • 
attached to'such names as Xormaii Shaw and Lastlake ; and modelhm-, 

1 • i- .,,,,1 thp flesircn of srlass paintiinr, were ac- 

carving, mural painting, anU tne aesmu o , 

■ ■ • • . „.,.i,;r,.frni-d ehmiir. In many other torms none 

qiuring increasing arcluttctniai j 
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the less, the movement of 1851, sustained in one Industrial Exhibition 
after aiiotlier all over the world, was steadily doing its beneticent work. 

An interesting critical artistic e|Uestiou came up at this time with 
reference to the treatment of terra-cotta. At South Keiisingtou, this 
characteristically revived material was a gooil deal used, and most pro¬ 
minently in the Albert Hall. At Dulwich Uollege, an inferior building 
by Banks and Barry, it was also largely employed. At Kensington the 
autiipie Italian method of treating the material was adopted ; at 
Dulwich it was dealt with in what was meant to he an imjtrox ed nay. 
It is well-known that the .shrinkage of teixa-cotta during baking is so 
great, tliat the hlueks come from the oven somewhat irregular in line 
and size. At South Kensiiigtoii the irregularity is accejited and hrought 
into alignment as best may he by selection ; at Dulwich the blocks are 
trimmed and surfaced. Which is the proper artistic system ? ilost 
critics will emphatically say the South Kensington. To dress up such a 
material when being fi.xed makes it, of course, as true as masonry ; but it 
converts it in a manner into sham masonry, and its preparatory stage 
may be almost as carelessly managed as you please: to accept it as it 
comes from the kiln, and use it accordingly, makes it true terra-cotta, 
and so far true art—trm.- iiidusnlal art, we may say, instead of counter¬ 
feit academical architecture ; and the honest recognition of it.s nati^’t 
defects only confers upon it a new charm, and gives to the architect 
and to the critic a new delight. 

It may he added liere that the ingenious inveTition of Ransome’s 
artificial stone, hrouglit into public notice at this time, .seems to have 
deseiu’ed greater success in architecture than it has achieved. Its use 
in such a building as St. Thomas’s Hospital, for Corinthian capitals and 
pedestal vases at so much by the dozen, did it no good ; artist-architects 
at that time would onl\- discard it for tluit very reason peremjitorily. 
But wliy so I'jerfect an eipiivalent for natural sandstone cannot be 
developed for running ornament with artistic discretion—instead of 
moulded brick, for iiistanet'—at any rate in slightly ambitious designs of 
the inexpensive class, i.s a question that may fiiirly be suggested to the 
reader. 

PnoaKE.s.s, 1870 to 1880.—The leading architect now was Scott, 
and the dominant architectural work undoubtedly Gothic. In all the 
cathedrals the task of restoration was being steadily jmrsued ; and tlie 
reliahilitatioTi of the old parish churches, which constitute one of the 
most esjX’cial cliarms of England, was undertaken with enthusiastic 
delight in every <juarter of the land. A remarkable eomy'etition for the 
new Episcopalian Church or Cathedral of St. Marvin Edinburgh hrought 
the powers and peculiarities of Scott, Street, and Biuges, into most 
interesting comparison ; and it was manifest liow Scott's success in this 
instance was due, as was his ftopu'arity everywhere, not to such archaic 
enthusiasm as Street's, or such ambitious and ecceutric vigour as Biu-ges’s, 
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but rather to an almost feminine elegance, modesty, and repose, which 
always appealed successfully to the more Protestant S 3 'mpathies of the 
gTeat majority of the people. That such a style should eventually be 
called weak was inevitable, but it never failed to lie pleasing. 
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diligently pursued, under the charge of zealous amateurs and equally 
zealous architects and maaufaetiu’ers. Extreme eeclesiological doctrines 
ATere propounded by High Chiu'ch architects with such absurd fervour 
that Roman Catholics wondered at the incompreheusihle superstition of 
Protestants ; the idle mysteries of symbolism, the emblematic devices of 
church ornament, and the legends of the saints being studied much more 
than even the remains of Mediteval building. But the reason for all this 
lay below the surface. Artistic religion had become the fashion of the time ; 
and e^'erythiug, therefore, that could add to the pleasures of the imagina¬ 
tion in public worship was eagerly sought out in ancient records, and 
de\'outly accepted in daily practice. Church Architecture in particular 
came to he regarded with \'eneration by thousands upon thousands of 
cultured and even scarcely cultured persons of both sexes : and, in a 
word, 07ie of the most deligiitfiil of all sentimental recreations came to 
be developed to the utmost in the form of ceremonial devotion. New 
names were constantly arising in the list of well-known architects ; and it is 
to he observ ed that Englishmen were e\’en employed to design chmches in 
their own fashion in continental countries. Schools, it need not be said, 
parsonages, colleges, and various other such buildings were of course to 
be classed as ecclesiastical work; but it was not lung before Xoncon- 
formist chapels followed suit as far as they dared, aiid even Presbyterian 
kirks ou the very soil of Scotland ; thus proving again that tlie develop¬ 
ment of Media3\'al Art was becoming very much of a universal national 
sentiment, that is to say, that the appreciation of artistic public worship 
was now spreading through the whole community, apart altogether from 
that particular movement in the Xational Olmrch of England in which it 
had originated. 

The history of this period would scarcely he complete without some 
special reference being made to the peculiar rivalry of those very 
remarkable euthnsiast.s, Biu-ges and Street. Both were men of a highly 
artistic temperament, but they were as mdike each other in every way 
as any two such men could well he. Burges was personally very much 
of a Bohemian, whimsical to absurdity, jiaradoxical, jiedaiitic, and 
perverse ; hut possessing singularly refined powers of elegant, coiiteiu- 
plative, and what is called poetic design, with a leaning towards nick- 
uackery. Street, on the contrary, was robust, bigoted, and domineering ; 
a solemn fighter, armed cap-a-pinl, and with no weakness at all—except 
excess of strength be weakness—Inn ing a positive disgust for the elegancies 
and graces, and a sort of delight in architectural uncomfortableness 
which it was impossible not to admire because of the vehemence of it 
as an act of sacrifice. Both had a radical and contemptuous distrust 
of the nineteenth century in respect of alt its ways and works ; but their 
conceptions of the thirteenth or fourteenth were essentiallv different. 
Street might have been a building abbot, ruling with a rod of iron, if 
ruling well ; or a building baron, sealing his delineations with the hilt 
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of his sword ; while Burges would have been neither priest nor wairior, 
but some eccentric wandering star of infinite jest and Inimour. Tliat 
Burges was the more refined artist tlie majority of pleasant j^ople will 
pirobably maintain ; but that Street was more grand there will still be some 
hard-mouthed admirers of the severities of art with erpial emphasis, or 
even more, to affirm. At any rate, Burges loved the amenities and 
sunshine of Medimval Art, Street its austerities and clouds. That they 
had a pretty correct a]>preciatiou of each other’s shorteomiugs need 
scarcely be said ; they were always competitors, never comrades, both 
great architects. 

Secular Gothic was now more and more encouraged. Perhaps the 
majority of the municipal edifices iu provincial towns, and even the 
business houses of London streets, were thought to be at their best 
when endowed with awkwardly pointed windows and doors, and em¬ 
bellished with vulgar grotescjues. Tlie whole eiiterjirise culminated in 
the London Law Courts, when Street had got that extraordinary work 
fairly under weigh. No other architect living could have had the courage 
to do all that he did to push anomaly and anachronism to extremity. 
Without a word of exaggeration he may be said to have revelled in the 
fierce delight of the battle he was fighting against the habits and 
customs of the day. The lawyers bad jiersuaded themselves to be 
charmed with his drawings ; perhaps the artificial intelligence which 
they cultivate took kindly to the rejiudiatioii of common sense v hicli 
spoke from every line. But when they came to occipiv their dismal 
abode, their admiration was changed to despair. The sweet austerities 
of pajier Gothic did not delight them in stone. They discovered that 
even tlie processes of the law could not be coinenieiitly pursued with light 
and ebeerfuliiess so clemoiistrati\'ely absent : the genius of aicliiteeture 
bad avenged herself for the eiiduruiiee of many contumelies Iw adding a 
new horror to litigation. The artist died in the anus of victory : and 
ever since that day the possessors of this ilirf-irn'tiri'fi of Secular Gothic 
ha\ e been querulously eomplaiiiiiig, with not a soul to pity them or to 
oft'er a hope of relief. 

One of the most prominent public buildings of the Secular Gothic 
order was the Natural History iluseum at South Keiisiiigtoii. by 
Waterhouse, a large edifice iu temi-cotta botli outside and in, dangerously 
amlfitious and original, but not without many evidences of anxious and 
skilful pains. Sioii College, on the Thames Embankment, Ijy Blomfield, 
was a congenial subject, treated with success. Tlie Prudential Assurance 
Office in Holborn, by Waterhouse, was another experiment in temi-eotta, 
considered to be sufficientlv successful: although wlietlier a building all 
ill dark red can be permanently admired for stateliness is doubtful. 
Boulton’s Terra-cotta Factory, built on the Lambeth bank of the 
Thames, as an advertisement of the material, was more ostentatious than 
historical. 
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In tlie provinces many meritorious examples more or less Gothic in 
character vere making their appearance ; in fact, by tliis time the 
“ country architects ” of England may be said to have in many instances 
risen quite to the highest metropolitan level in artistic excellence ; 
thanks, perhaps, to the very remarkable exertions of the professional 
Journals in the weekly production of lithogi-aphic illustrations. The 



219 /. Towd Hall, Congleton. 


Plymouth Guildhall, by Hine : Collegiate buildings at Oxford and 
Cambridge, chiefly by the leading ecclesiastical men : the Bradford Town 
Hall, by Lockwood and Mawson ; the Clarke Hall at Paisley, by Ltmn ; 
the BaiTow Town Hall, by the same architect: Mason’s Colles'e, 
Birmingham, by Cossins : with the celebrated Manchester Town Hall, by 
'Waterhouse ; these may be quoted as among the most admired works, 
besides numerous hotels and business houses hi the chief towns. The great 
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conntry-seat, Eaton Hall, must also he mentioned as one of the chief 
efforts of Waterhouse. It mav as tvell he said plainly, h(Ave\er, that, 
judged hy the best mediaeval standards, there was one pre\'ailing fault in 
most of these Secular Gothic desic''ns. namely, an as]iinnc' thinness, a 
want of broad repose, a sort of standing on tiptoe, always destructice of 
majestic effect, and particularly exemplified in modern Gothic work on 
the continent. 

Although the Eoinan Catholic ecclesiastics in high places were 
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The Law Courts, London. Xorth Entrance. 
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understood to Re scarcely favourable to tlie revival of IMedueval Arclii- 
tecture anywhere, many of the new churches of that faith in England 
now exhibited Gothic magnificence of detail with great success : but 
they almost invariably combined with it a studied elegance which was 
too often repudiated by the Protestant architects. Perhaps the differeice 
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was only that which is always unavoidable between uneasy affectation 
and calm sincerity. 

Meanwhile it was eminently characteristic of the particular line of 
progress wliich Architectural Art was pursuing that the design of 
sei»arahle ornamental subjects, such as reredoses, fonts, pulj)its, tlirones, 
chancel-screens and rails, and ecclesiastical furniture generally, even in 
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small country chimclies, together nith the coiTcspoiiding prodnctions in 
stained glass, pavements, paintings, metal-avork, and all else in the way 
of detail, gradually advanced to a degree of elaljoration which must have 
satisfied the most exigent adversaries of Philistinism. 



219*. 


Chimney-piece in Borges’s House, Kensington. 


On the other hand, in spite of the violent assaults ivhich Secular 
Gothicism continually maintained against all that was Classic in theorv, 
the standard style of ilodern Europe fully sustained its title to reign in 
English practice. In London such works were achieved as the admiralfie 
addition to Somerset House by Pennethorne. Burlington House by Banks 
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and BariT, and the addition to the Eoyal Academy fagade by Suiirke ; 
the City of London School, a showy hut meritorious competition design 
by Daris and Emanuel, and the Temple Gardens Chambers, a still more 
shotvy chateau by E. Barry ; the Criterion Eestaurant by I'erity (one of 
the actual designers of “South Kensington”), showy again but well 
modelled in French taste ; and the new Post Office at St. llartin's-le- 
Grand. a somewhat too unaffected but very business-like structure, by 
the officials of Public Works ; wlule in “ the City ” the denizens of the 
streets and alleys were every year more and more astonished to see the 
bright and imposing editiees which were bringing a glow of youthfulness 
into the old and dingy tlioroughfuves of trade. 

It was in the very heart of the City, and at this time, that Xorman 
Shaw’s peculiar style of design first attracted serious attention, by means 
of a building in Leadenhall Street called “ New Zealand Chambers,” 
certainly a most courageiais innovation. It seemed to be, in a W(ird, a 
“Queen Anne” e.x;perimeut of the most inaiiiivojiriate kind in the most 
inappropriate place possilile, rejecting in liniiiii' the rule of ])roeeeding 
by degrees, and leaping at one bound to the uttermost limit of probable 
endurance, planting defiantly in one of the most sordidly bustling 
streets of the town, full of plate-giass shop-windows, and redolent of 
nothing in the world but the keenest eeonotuies, positively an old- 
fashioned Dutchman's wareiiouse, a sort of Hip Tan "Winkle of mer¬ 
cantile establishments, in which no one would exiiect from the look of it 
that the simplest transaction of the counting-house could be accom¬ 
plished hi less than a week. That it took the fancy of not a few. 
however, was certain : indicating, as we can ngw see, that the advent 
of hric-u-hnic as a positive motive power in the more ambitious eudea- 
voui's of arcliiteeture was imminent. The idea tliat the so-called <hteen 
Anne style was suddenly introduced to the arcititeetnral world in this 
example—following a few others of the domestic ela.s.s in the outskirts of 
the town and in the countiy—is a mistake ; for Rococo Reilais.■^allce 
had been slowly making its way for fifteen or twenty years in the 
privacy of artistic or icstbetie society ; but the discovery by the juiblic 
at large of bow far it bad made its way was no doubt a surja'ise, and 
certainly it may be admitted that jirofessioiial architects presently dis¬ 
covered that the new mode was-calculated to meet a definite demand. 
This demand was in fact being ereaien ov the obvious failure of the 
Secular Gothic to meet the practical reipiirements of the eommiinity. 
The jiriueiple to wbieb it Lad been ajipealing for so many weary years 
was the charm of the pictnresijue, as a reaetion from ilie iiisiihlity 
of eommoipilace classicism. This ]iriiici]ile. it was now considered 
apparent, could be much better satisfied, and much more eonveuieiiti). 
and ai)2Jro}iriately, by udoiitiug—it was as yet for the smoky streets of 
London only—honest brick instcail of sham stone, and the " ijuaiiitiiess " 
of some sort of genteel comedy of building instead of the grim severity, of 
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monastic archaicism. But why our own indigenous Elizabethan manner 
did not come to the front is an interesting point for speculative criticism. 
Perhaps the answer is threefold. First, Elizabethan had been tried in 
certain forms for a long time, and without sufficient success. Secondly, 
it was in principle already a latent element in the evolution of the new 
mode. Thirdly, as it was professed by the reformers—who were exclu¬ 
sively Oothicists and sketchers of the picturesque—that their mode was 
to be genuine native English, this would necessarily satisfy the Eliza¬ 
bethan claims, as suggesting native Renaissance of an early date ; and 
so the public mind was prejiared to give it a fair trial. In fact, looking 
back, as we can now do, ujxui the career of the Queen Anne movement. 



Jiy/. Lowiber Lodge, Kensington. 


as a fashion that has by this time probably reached its highest level, and 
reflecting more particularly uixin its interior elaboration with the aid of 
furniture and ornaments (exterior design being in a manner onlv the 
inside turned out), this idea seems worth suggesting :—that the (popular 
acceptance of it lies in an approval of the unassuming native domesticity 
of a home in the country, in place of the pretentious and vapid stateli¬ 
ness of a mansion in the town, because of its being more accommodating 
to modest English requirements, and more satisfying to modest English 
tastes. The particularly free and easy treatment of most examples 
would of course confirm this theory. A travelling American is said to 
have formulated his opinion of the new architecture in the remark that 
it seemed to be “ Queen Anne in front and Mary-Anne at the back ”— 
a jest which may at any rate serve to accentuate the argument that the 
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mode is unconsciously regarded as one wliose homely merit is that it is 
not worth while either to counterfeit appearances or to conceal them. 

Another illustration of the somewhat whimsical and at the same time 
not unsound instinct which at this period possessed the English mind 
was seen in the strong growth of the Japanese mania. The Parisians 
had led the way in this movement as a somewhat frivolous change of 
fashion ; but when it reached London it became a serious matter of 
study. The purpose it served practically was to assist and sujiport the 
minor-art party in society, by bringing forward piijuaiicy of colour to 
assist phpiancy of form. It can scarcely be doubted that it accomplished 
this end successfully. The old-fashioued chromatic harmonies were 



House at Har'instoii U.irien-. Keiisuiiitou. 


voted tame and effeminate. The Gothic discords had been tried as a 
reaction, and by all. except the most extreme enthusiasts, were pro¬ 
nounced to be only crude and coarse. But the Japanese combinations, 
including their occasional discords for relief, delighted e\ei} eve t lat 
Was accessible to the influences of genuine and simple sini eiitv on the 
palette. There was an unmistakal)le vigour in the whole scheme, an 
absence of timidity, a simple muscularity of the rough-and-iead} son, 
which was exactly what the public intelligence wanted to supplemeiU 
the rough-and-ready masculinity of the “ Queen Anne both in hi u n 
Irac furnishing ami in hrk-h-hnv architecture. The reign of Japanese 
colouring in English art still continues, even where the beneticuil 
influence takes other names. That our recognition of the aitistic 
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merits of Japan did not stop short at coloui' was matter of coiu’se ; hut 
some of our cynical Goths may perliaps have wondered sometimes why 
we did not proceed to imitate pajjer dwellings and “ quaint ” joss-houses 
in our fashionable building. 

PeoCtEess sixce 1880. —^The fact does not seem to he so fully 
recognised as it ought to he that during the last few years this country 
has been passing through the earlier stages of a vital social revolution 
But if, as seems undeniable, the commercial movements of the Empire 
have been substituting new ascendencies for old, the effect, as it concerns 
our subject, must he this :—that the “ patronage ” of the arts by the 
landed aristocracy is on the wane, and the “ demand ” for artistic work 
by the middle and lower classes of society on the rise. It is easy for 
any reflective person to put this proposition into the language of either 
political economy or politics, and the architectural result will be the 
same. Country seats on a dignified scale have almost euth’ely ceased 
to be built, and also the corresponding metropolitan palaces. IVhole 
streets of large and costly residences are now produced on speculation, 
fur sale to commercial magnates, who furnish them with a new kind of 
splendid liberality. The mansions at the west-end of London which 
are occasionally built to private order are of the same class, and charged 
with the same novel gTaces. The smaller dwellings of less pretentious 
people follow suit in their several degrees, till “ Queen Anne ” reaches 
the level of the country cottage, and cheap Japanese oddities excite 
a pleasurable wonder in the servants’ hall. Thus the movement in 
favour of the unrestrained distribution of art in popular forms, as 
opposed to the exclusive traditions of academicalism, is still gaining 
strength every day, and in every quarter. The direct authority of the 
South Kensington policy of Cole—and of the Prince Consort no doubt 
personally—may not be so observable as it used to he ; but its indirect 
influence is more and more jjervading the whole community. Uric-a-hraf, 
piiptant ornament and decoration, high colour, picturesqueuess, quaint- 
ness, brick and temi-cotta work, “ minor art" in e\ ery form, and tasty 
furnishing almost to distraction, have so far superseded the slow, stiff, 
stately “• fine art ” of forty years ago that little of it is left, and the 
fashionable architect of the day is the designer of dainty rooms to please 
the ladies : and why not this in its turn ? 

fiecular Gothic has virtually disappeared, and its former votaries are 
now the devotees of “ Queen Anne.” Their facile draughtsmanship, also, 
almost gluts the market ; and if its effect upon design is freijuently 
beneficial, it is not now to be denied that it is occasionally detrimental. 
For delusive drawing, especially in architectural art, is more dangerous 
tlian bad drawing : and it cannot be disputed that at this moment it is 
rampant, chiefly iti the form of remarkably clever but remarkably 
fallacious jieii-aud-iuk etching—a style of manipulation in which any 
desired effect, of breadth or brightness, playfulness or repose, richness of 
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ornament, or even costliness of material, can be made to attaeli to the 
very poorest proportions and feeblest and falsest forms, by the siiiipie 
expedient of scratching over the paper with the entirely nuarchitecturai 
touches of “ freehand.” 



Ecclesiastical design of the liest order has not in any dem’ee forsaken 
the ilediffival mode, and may be said to improve in grace ; but the 
fashionable Rococo has undoubtedly seized upm schools and parson¬ 
ages and the rest of the minor work. In fact, although the new mode. 


(’)niri'li of Ihe Holy lunoi’cnts at HauninTMui^ii., 
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being essentially of a domestic character, and laying hold of every 
subject that has a quasi-domestic purpose, would convert without scruple 
into something of the same kind even the stateliest subjects in the great 
towns, confounding altogether the monumental with the homely, we may 



St. llarv’s, Poitsea. 


certainly congratulate ourselves that it has not attempted to attack the 
province of church building, except in one insignificant attempt by 
Xorman Rhaw in a very free-and-easy Ijondon suburb, which wa'’ 
scarcely serious and has been quite unproductive of imitation. 
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Amoiio’st the most notable works in church building special mention 
must be made of the new Cathedral of Truro, by Pearson. The competi¬ 
tion for a cathedral at Liverpool, however, was a more ambitious 
enterjirise, promising us a revival of the jiomp of eceie.siologiral profusion 
for the gratification of the jadde of the merchant iirinces of the Mersey: 
hilt it ended, as almost all great connietitious do. in nothing but disap- 
jioiiinneiit, except that the design of Brooks was ^•ery remarkable for 
characteristic muscularity of treatment. Mere ordinary church work, 
although diminished in (juantity, owing to the commercial depression of 
the time, has still been of high ijuality, and the places of Scott, Burges, 
and Street, as they successively died, were not unworthily tilled by men 
of repute like Pearson, Bodley, Bloniheld, and Brooks, while many 
younger men were continually making an equally honourable attemjit to 
gain equal fame. The re.storation of St. Alban's Abbey has awakened a 
great deal of controversy, owing to the unusual circumstance of Sir 
Edmund Beckett (Lord (Irimthorpe) having paid the ]iiper in consider¬ 
ation of being permitted, not only to call the tune, but to play it with 
his own hand, to the great scandal of the world of critics. Homan 
Oatholic churches in excellent Bothic have still been produced ; but 
others in the Italian mode have also made their appearance, one par¬ 
ticularly fine e.vample lioing the Oratory at Brompton. hy Orihhle. 
Xoncoiiforinist churches have been, as ])efore. sometimes Gothic and 
sometimes Classic, ilore and more attention has heeu dewited to the 
detail of interiors : hut the introdnetioii into St. Paul's. London, of a 
magnificent reredos in Italian Rococo has not as yet initiated any new 
artistic movement. 

In connection chiefly with ecclesiastical work, the jiractice of 
re.sti.'iratiou in tne form of renovation has c(>uie to he discussed with 
much anxiety, and indeed acerbity .- architects of the school of Scott 
being contemptuously assailed hy certain outside artists and amateurs led 
hy the tlistiiiguished decorative designer IMorris. The new doctrine in 
its integrity goes so far as to declare that all authentic work, even of the 
most recent recognisable date, regarded quite apai't from its artistic 
merits, ami solely on account of its historical character, ought to he held 
sacred, net'er altered, never renewed, not even jiatched, hut maintained 
in its full authenticity by such means as will keep it in a mere condition 
of existence as long as possible : so that an “ Old iMortality ” would not 
1)6 allowed even to “ restore ” the half-ol»literated name niiou a grave¬ 
stone. Xo doubt there is something fascinating here in theory ; hut it 
has carried its advocates luneh fartlier than the ouiiers and occupiers of 
old striictiu'es can coineniently agree to follow them, or the professional 
architects whom they consult as jiractical men of business. At any 
rate, the controversy, however interesthig, is best regarded as an 
arclueijlogical one. 

In Classical work we Innx' had several competitions of high class ; 
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one for the War Office and Admirahv in London, resulting' in nothing, 
as usual: another for the Glasgow irnnicipal Buildings, won, nnt so un- 
protitahly, hy Young ; and a third for iinnicipal Buildings at Edinburgh, 
resulting as usual. A very remarkable edifice, vainglorious in the 
extreme, the Holloway College, by Crossland, is a jionderous imitation 
of a French chateau. Hotels, business houses, residential chambers, 
municipal offices, and other subjects of street architecture, in London and 
the provincial towns, have been produced in great almndance, and with 
considerable success, in various forms of acaelemical and hybrkl Italian. 
On the whole, howet'er, the advance of the Queen Anne fashion has 
interfered very materially with Classic practice ; at first It used to be 
ostentatiously called “ Free Classic” by its leading ]ironioters, but it has 
been so much more free than Classic, that the designation has died out. 

It lias to be particularly observed that in public competitions, and 
in the work of students at the Royal Academy and the Institute of 
Architects, the development of good Classi<; design has been of late 
increasingly well exhibited, and sometimes with an indication of French 
influence. The study of Renaissance dcta.il of the Italian school, 
although fretpteiitly drifting towards the Rococo, has also done good 
service. Renaissance of the Flemish and German types—all called 
‘‘ Queen Anne ” for short—has of course been at the same time a 
favourite study, but with less of artistic discrimination than of admiration 
for the dangerous quality of qiiaintuess. 

The buildings actually executed in the Queen Anne style have been 
numerous and of all kinds, good. bad. and indifferent, mostly indifferent. 
In eonmionplace exanipiles. red brick has been the favourite material, 
and red tiling has been largely ad<led in the form of piroininent roofs, 
Oriiainental gables, sometimes of enriched and sometimes of very 
impoverished effect, seem to be regarded as the leading feature of the 
mode, with all kinds of dormere by way of suiiplementaries, as if garrets 
were the most characteristic jiart of the accommodation. Huge chimney 
stacks, also, are thrust into viewitith the utmost hardihood, making 
them often the principial means of inventing the conqiosition with artistic 
merit—surely not of a high order. B oodeii bay windows are deemed so 
essential that they are actually recessed into the wall rather than they 
should lie omitted. Paltry doorways and incomprehensible little windows 
enter their pirotest against dignity without, and "nooks” and "ingles.” 
twisted passages, breakneck stepis for the sake of the questionable 
pileasure of surpirLse. and tipisy arrangements generally, can-y out the 
same scheme of artistic merriment within. Breadth of treatment and 
reprise are understood to mean the introduction of an occasional expiaiise 
of ostentatiously plain brick wall, or two or three windowless storeys in 
a shapeless tower, as a foil to the aspxft of pileasantry elsewhere : and 
when the wimlow-sashes are made like the lattices of a fancy bird-cage, 
and all the external wood-work piaiuted with the brightest of white lead, 
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after the manner of a dolTs-house, the domestic virtue of “ the Queen 
Anne style ” is at length fully asserted. In far better work than this, 
and in the hands of really good artists, the detail is still so coarse and 
corrupt—for the sake of “ quaintness ”—that even careful projwrtious 
and graceful forms fail to redeem the character of the composition : and 
it is doubtful whether any sp)ecimen of the style above the rank of a 
country cottage will withstand the commonest criticism twenty years 
hence. But nevertheless there is one respect in which we may accord a 
certain amount of praise to this singular fasliion. The dainty lady-like 
furniture-design of some of the interioi-s is certainly more than pretty ; 
it is minor art work in excehis. ’Whether it is high class architecture is 
quite another question ; but it fully illustrates the priucij)le that academical 
pretension is giving way before the advance of the popular apptreciation 
of art. more enjoyable because more sbnple. 

It was the competition for the Offices of the London School Board 
on the Thames Embankment, won by Bodley, that first brought the more 
monumental Queen Anne into recognised jxipularity a few years before 
the period under review. The public schools built all over London by 
Eobson, Stevetison being also concerned in them, came to be designed in 
a similar style, with unusual persistency, and, considering their siniitlicity, 
with frequent success. E.xamples of chief importance in other classes ha^’e 
been the Alliance Insurance Office in Pall Hall, by Xorman Shaw : the 
City of London Guilds’ Institute, by 'Waterhouse; the Xational Liberal 
Club-house, by Waterhouse ; the Constitutional Club-house, by Edis; the 
Birmingham Law Courts, by Aston 'Webb and Bell : and the Imperial 
Institute, now in hand by Collcutt ; and certain dwelling-houses at South 
Ken.nngton, by George, have attracted particular attention by reason 
of the pretty audacity of their character in the author's drawings, and 
the very different but equal brin ery of their effect in red brick. There 
is a warehouse in O.xford Street, also by Collcutt, which has probably 
the most showy facade in England for the money. Terra-cotta is 
largely used in all this kind of work, sometimes in crude and even vulgar 
red, and sometimes in one or another shade of buff, but ne\’er as yet with 
that really careful though free artistic finish of form and colour with 
which the material seems to be capable of being treated. 

In direct connection with the development of Architectural Art during 
this period, it must be oliserved that the desigm of glass staining, mural 
painting, wall jiapei-.s, earn ing, cabinet making, metal working, colour 
decoration, upholstery, and so on, even to the furnisliing of ship 
cabins, has been engaging more and more the attention of liighly 
educated architects, proud of their success. 

That the immediate future of English architecture is largely bound 
np with the progre.-s of the present fashionable movement is a fact that 
must be looked fairly in the face. Absurd as its inferior manifestations 
too frequently are, palpable as are its critical shortcomings even in the 
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most favourable circumstances, it evidently contains an element wliicli 
creates popularity by meeting a popular want, the demand for mis¬ 
cellaneous art for the multitude—not the mob, but the public at large. 
Even church design may not be long unaffected by this strong motive 
power. When what is spoken of as Romanesque, or e\'eu Byzantine, is 
often suggested as the next step in Gothic modification, it is not at all 
unlikely that it may turn out to be some s^jecies of Renaissance—not 
Rococo—wMch shall combine Avith ecclesiastical solemnity a certain 
relaxation, in a direction more gracious than that of the mere slapdash 
picturesque. In municipal buiklings it is still more probable that the less 
severe details of Reiiaissauce work will come to be accepted, introducing 
a brighter or more playful form of the standard ^loderu Eurojiean, which 
may then take general possession also of ordinary street architecture and 
domestic design in towns. If this should so turn out, then the style of 
thirty years hence may be a novel Anglo-Classic, robust in general 
character, carefully elegant in moulding and in modelling, i)icturesque 
within the limits of repose, and at last, like the Franco-Classic, no longer 
exotic and anomalous. 

Illusthatioxs of Recext Arc'Hiteotui'.e IX Exni.Axn. —The 
examples which are here presented must be necessarily very few in 
number ; and they cannot pretend to constitute anything like a 
discriminating selection, as regards either the special merits of the 
buildiugs or the title of their authors to more disrinetive mention. 
The reader must he asked to regard them as being in a gieat measure 
taken at random and under obx'ious difficulties, for the simple purpose 
really in view, namely, the suhmissioii for his consideration of certain 
designs wliich are sufficiently characteristic historit.-ally of the work of 
the age. An adequate presentment of that work in its entirety is 
happily to be found in the admirable illustrations which the jirofessioniil 
journals have for many yearn ]>ast so copiously supplied to the world. 

We may very naturally take first the uiiixersally known and admireil 
mouumeiit erected in London to the memory of the late Prince Consort, 
in a certain sense the rhcf-iVa'Krrf of Sir <lilbert Scott (lllnstration Xu. 
210^). The simple iiiagiiificence of its design, and the extraordinary 
splendour of its adorimieiit. confer upon the Albert Memorial the very 
highest distiiictioJi amongst modern Avorks oi art ; and it ha]pens tliat 
its peculiarities of execution seiwe in a certain measure to em]iliasise the 
idea of strait-kieed academicalism being undermined liy the more 
popular principle of the <lay. It conld certainly not he claimed that 
Scott AA'as a doctrinaire of the school of Cole ; but he i like Pntiin and 
Buru'es also) was an equally earnest adA’ocate of the same liberal views 
of the Arts in a different form, ('ole was an overthrower of the 
acadeinieal svstem : Scott was a reformer of that system. Cole con¬ 
ceived the idea of almost aholisliiinr the architect, as a pretender, and 
setting up die artizaii in his place as a reality ; but Scott’s aim was to 
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utilise the architect as a reality to the utmost, in the capacity of a 
trained general officer of artizaus, the chief of all the workmen. His 
continual cry, it is true, was for better artizaus, not for better 
architects ; hut these ideal workers were always to work under an ideal 
architect as chief-worker—one who should direct them, not as a mere 
commercial agent, hut as an expert uuiversal artist rejoichig alike in all 
their work. The Albert Memorial was of course not actually intended 
for an object-lesson in this direction ; but those who care to study its 
motives will not find it difficult to make it one. If it had been built of 
naked muscular masonry aud nothing more, di\ested of all accessorial 
work, the mere academical architecture might have become, by com¬ 
pulsion, much better than it is ; but as an essay in the combination 
of many arts on perfectly e(]Ual ground, none com])eting with the 
architecture, but all constituting the architect’s scheme of design, the 
effect upon the public intelligence is a far grander result. The other 
day the French Tlinister of Fine Art found himself under the necessity 
of commenting to the Legislature on the difficulty he experienced in 
procuring harmonious action between the architects of jjublic buildings 
and the other artists employed under their control. Xow it is well known 
that the French decorative artist has long occupied what may be regarded 
as a superior position to the English : and especially when such a thing as 
sculpture or other decoration of a high class is in ijuestion. It is eijually 
well understood that in France the education of the architect is conducted 
oil the most laboriously academical lines : and indeed that the same may 
be said of all art-workers whatever. Contemplating, therefore, the 
incident lieforu us in a serious light, are we to be afraid lest the better 
education of the “ minor ” artist in England, and the better recognition 
of the equality iu dignity of all artists, may lead to discord of this 
kind ? Xot necessarily, it is to be hoped ; hut how far is such a risk to 
he avoided by utilising the architect more and more as master of all arts ? 
Cue thing at least may be said, the ]ieculiar technical training which is 
involved in the practical acquisition of professional urcliitectaral skill 
seems to imbue a propeiiv constructed mind with sound principles of 
anatomical design which are iiot to lie acquired elsewhere. 

Taking the other illustrations in the order iu whieh they ;ire placed, 
Fig. (page represents tlie celehiv.ted Church of All Saints, 

Margaret Street, London, by Fiiuterfield; the production of which 
marked the inauguration of a new arcl.itectnral motive. This was. iu 
short, the elevating of the standard of the hiu'hesc of High-Church 
liuilding : aud the standard-bearer w'as Beresford-Hope. It has to he 
observed that one of the yirimaiy jiriiiciples in tliis extreme kind of 
ecclesiastical architecture seems to he the coercive production of the 
dim religious liuht ’’ of the poet. Internally, at least, the express ex¬ 
clusion of common worldly dayliirht—which has been a rule from tlie 
earliest ages to the latest wherever mystery had to he cultivated—contri- 
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butes so greatly to the creation of a feeling of awe that it becomes a 
direct and leading historical element in Art. It may be suggested 
that one chief difference between the forms of worship of the Romanists 
and those of the Protestants (until lately) is that in the one case the light 
of day is intentionally shut out, and in the other intentionally let in. 
In the one case, accordingly, the exercise of imaAnation is encouraged; 
in the other it is restrained. That imaginative worship develops into 
artistic worship has been abundantly proved ; and it need not be denied 
that the unimaginative and the inartistic go equally well together. 
With regard, however, to the external mannerisms that come to be 
cultiv.'ited as if in harmony with the darkened effects of ritualistic 
interiors, it seems to be questionable whether they ought to be con¬ 
sidered as normally austere or not. Inasmuch as colour decoration very 
promptly asserts its importance within, this .sooti leads to the study of 
colour without : but colour in artificial obscurity and colour under the 
open sky are obviously different things. Turning then for a moment to 
the architecture prosier of All Saints’ Church, it may suffice to observe 
that it is inteiitionaily gloomy both inside and out: but if we direct our 
attention to the spire alone, we may consider that we are contemplating 
the most characteristic feature. The reader will ask himself, of course, 
whether it is a good or a Itad composition ; and lie may answer the 
question as he pleases. But it must be remembered that, at the time 
this spire was built, the more austere and graceless styles of Xeo-Gothic 
had not as yet been evolved, the spurious merit of junUre prepense had 
not been suggested to the mind. It may fairly enough be recorded that 
“ Butterfield’s spire ” was generally jiroiioiuiced to lie intentionally jjoor. 
But it must be admitted at the same time that its poverty did not fail 
to gain upon the affections of a great many acute critics, and it may be 
added that it cannot be said to have lost its hold to ibis day. If, however, 
the student cares to discriminate with sufficient pains the peculiarities of 
treatment attaching to the work of the leading architects respectively of 
the modern Anglo-Gothic School, he will certainly find that intentional 
severity has never won permanent approval, but that a desire for 
pleasantness ahvays has : even in this it Is better to smile than to frown, 
and the merits of All Saints’ Church are generally voted to be, at the 
best, needlessly lugubrious. 

St. Yiuceiit’s Church, Cork, by Goldie, (No. -219^, page 138), is offered 
as a good example of much more agreeable design ; a Roman Catholic 
example also, and an Irish example. There is no reason in the world 
why good Gothic should be in any degree of horrid aspect, and much of 
the authentic ancient work was very notably different. 

Fettes College, Edinburgh, by Bryce, (N'o. 219r, jiage 140), is selected 
as a Scotch work both of pretension and of merit. In Scotch buikbngs of 
the best class there is almost always exhibited, if possible, a tendency of a 
pseudo-patriutic kind towards the introduction of certain quite obsolete 
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Gothic designing and huildiiig of Medieval Eiu-ope. The rarthenon 
was built of marble delicately wrought; it might just as well ha\c been 
built of silver, or of crystal, or of steel, and the greater the elaboration of 
workmanship■ the more eX(piisite the effect of finesse. The same, to a 
certain extent, may be said of even such modern buildings as Wren’s St. 
Paul’s. But a glance at Westminster Abbey, or, let us say, Canterbury 
Cathedral or York IMiuster, suggests a very different style of n-eatmeiit. 
Refinement of workmanship would not merely be wasted, it would be 
destructive of character, iducli more appropriate would it be to liuild 
the great picturesque pile with the coarsest material and the roughest 
craftsmanship. IVitliiii reasonable limits, the ruder the work the more 
muscular and impressive it is : like an ancient Gothic song, of war or 
peace, revenge or love, all eipially rude and muscular if really Gothic. 
But (retm’iiing to oui' draughtsmanship) what is the result of this 
radical difference between the Frentii mode and the English ? If the 
actual building is intended to be executed with ordinary neatness and 
precision, the French drawing is obviously the representation of truth. 
If, on the other hand, the English drawing is to be the e(iui\-alent of 
truth, the execution of the building ought to be equally rough and ready, 
or the effect of picturesqueness is very likely to be a failure. Indeed, it 
was for this very reason that such failures in Secular Gothic were so 
numerous : and in “ Queen Anne” work the ease is still the same. The 
one advantage in the English system is the use of persi'iective drauglits- 
inanship. winch is carried to great perfection as regards the effect of the 
solid c/i h!oc ; but the special merit of the French system is the encour¬ 
agement it affords for painstaking modelling c/; ilelait. 

A favourite production of Street's in bis more jiroper protiiiee of 
ecclesiasticid design was the new porch at Bristol Cathedral (Xo gl'.)/ 
page 14'.)). Although, as matter of historical criticisin.it is no doubt 
<pute correct to identify Street with the stern duty, as he thought it 
of forcing comfortable peoi)le at the end of the ninett-enth century to 
accept the uncomfortable architectural condition^ of the thirteenth, as 
being the narrow' way that leadeth unto life, it would be tiltogether w rong 
to suppose that he was devoid of the sense of graceful and even elegant 
proportion when he permitted himself to please his eye though his heart 
might ache. The engraving, by the way. as the reader who is accus¬ 
tomed to Street’s work will perceive, is ]iroduced by photographic 
proces.s from an actual drawing of the architect’s. Ijearing his signature, 
and will serve, therefore, to illustrate his charming style of handling as 
Well as his true artistic taste. 

It may require a little reflectiitn to understatid the reason wliy the 
next illustration is ]iresented in conjunction with the last as a sjteciinen 
of the work of Burges (Xo t! IDZ". page l-'io ). It is hoped that justice 
has been done in other pages to the merits of this quaint man of genius ; 
and if the reader has grasijed the true character of his mind he will 
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cleai'ly see that the famous cliimney-pieoe in the house which he built fur 
himself ill Melbury Eoad, Keusiiigtou, has been selected (by an ajipreci- 
ative friend) as a good thing to know him by. It must not be imagined 
that our odd enthusiast meant this to be a trav esty of art; very much 
the reverse. He jokes with his subject, no doubt ; because he always 
had a leaning that way, and where was he to indulge it without restraint 
if not in his ovn house ? Tlius it is that this example is Burges pure 
and simple. Of the peculiarities of the architectural design nothing 
need be said except that they are Burgesk pleasure for the moment. The 
sculpture is eipially his own work, anti his own pleasure. The whole 
atfair is charged with jocosity ; lint if those who are nut already in the 
secret ivill understand that the foliated corbel-course over the fireplace 
has the alphabet half hidden amongst the foliage, their attention mav be 
directed to one end of the lintel, where they will see that the letter H 
has been ‘’dropped,” as a touch of humour nut beyond the reach of Art. 

Lowther Lodge, Kensington (Xo rill)/, page 15:1), is one of Xorman 
Shaw’s favourite works, and exhibits very well the merits of the best 
order of Queen Anne design of the domestic class. It is obviously in 
domestic building that such a style of ar<-hitectural treatment is really 
at home ; and the refined proportions of some of this architect’s simi)lest 
brick houses are certainly very striking. lYhether eijual success can ever 
lie hoped for in applying the more ambitions \-ersion of (^ueen Anne, or 
Flanders Eococo, to public Intildiugs in our towns, the reader must 
determine for himself. 

The House at Harrington Gardens, by George (Xo 219;;?, page 153), 
shows a style of treatment wliich is \'ery much admired bv many, as a 
more legitimate “ Queen Anne ” mode, English it does not pretend to 
be, and so much the better. But here again is a case in Avhich extra¬ 
ordinarily piicturesque draughtsmanship goes far to produce architecture 
on paper \vhich fails to maiiitaiii its charm ivhen realised in red brick. 
The courage, however, of some of this architect’s designs is what seems 
to be their most remarkable merit, and the complete accord of interior 
with exterior in sniiiiortiug the accepted histrionic idiosyncrasy. 

In the Church of the Holy Innocents at Hammersmith (Xo 219 / 1 , 
page l-)5), we have an exceedingly characteristic specimen of the very 
popular work of Brooks. The motive of this architect seems to be to 
emulate the austerity of Street, but to he courageouslv original in that 
direction where Street would be strictly authentic. The muscularity of 
all Brooks s work is uudeuiahle, and its simplicity and independence. 

ht. (Marys Chiu’ch, Portsea, by Blomfield (Xo 219//, page 15G), may 
be studied as a sound examiile of ([uite unaffected and careful design in 
a new church of large dimensions for jiractical English purposes. It is 
a thoroughly modest work, and the accomplished architect can well 
afford to hat e it looked at somewhat askance by those w ho prefer high 
action to repose. 




pa"e lo, ), may be deemed particniarly well worthy of illustration, as 
shouinor how one of the best opportunities has been nrade aeailaijle for 
producing an ensemble of the hiu-liest order of attraeti\-e proportions. 
The proper name for the style of design the reader may <leterniine for 
himself, with due regard for the' exigencies of the dav. 

The last of tiiis series of illustrations fXo 219/-|, represents a very 
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peculiar style of design which was the specialty of Alexander Thomson 
of Glasgow—“ Greek Thomson ” as he was called. There are several 
prominent works of his in Glasgow which display most remarkable merit. 
He carried the Hellenic motive hack to meet the Egj'ptian, and modern¬ 
ised both with much painstaking of detail. He hoped to be the foimder 
of a new school, but that was impossible.—El).] 


CHAPTEE VII. 

BRITISH COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE. 

[Canada. —The influence of English practice upon the architectm’e 
of North America must be considered in some detail under the head of 
the United States : and the progress of the art in Canada might not 
improperly be dealt with as part of that question, inasmuch as the 
enterprising practitioners of the Great Rejmblic seem ijuite disposed, 
and very naturally, to claim the Canadian towns as a portion of their 
own professional territory. But whether the English authority is ac¬ 
cepted from England directly, or through the United States as an inter¬ 
mediary. is immaterial, the recent architecture of Canada has unques¬ 
tionably followed close upon English development. ^lost of the best 
work seems to have been actually done hy Englishmen : the French 
element does not appear to m.ike itself specially discernible ; and there 
is no separable native influence of any importance. In the old-fashioned 
towns the style of design is of the same quaint, but valueless and 
spiritless character of commonplace eighteenth ceutimy work which 
belonged to the settlements of New England, and indeed to other 
British colonies. But within the last half-century the use of the Italian 
style for the municipal edifices, the Gothic for the ecclesiastical, and 
the local patriarchal mode lor the domestic, has been the rule, the 
becular Gotliic making an effort here and there, and the Free Classic 
taking its place in due course, but all in the modest wav that befits a 
community considered to be rather behind the age in these stirring 
times. More recently, however, several huilJings of much higher 
pretensions have made their mark ; and our liest course will be to present 
characteristic illustrations of these, which can s]ieak for themselves. 

The building at the ilcGill University, Iifontreal, shown in Plate 
No. 219.S, represents very faudy a sufficiently graceful treatment of 
Classic—indeed of Neo-Grec, although scarcely in French form—on 
somewhat acaeleiiiieal gi'omid. The reader will find several indications 
in this design of that kind of independent thought which is charac¬ 
teristically American. 

The Parliamentary Library at Ottawa (^No. is a portion of a 
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very extensive Palace of the Legislatiu-e, all in the same hold and 
meritorious Mediajvalist manner. Whether the style in itself is ap¬ 
propriate to the traditions of the country may be matter for debate, and 
no doubt is so amongst local critics ; but the successful picturesqueiiess 
of the design cannot be dis23uted, and probably it will be acknowledged 
that the special massiveness of treatment accords sufficiently well with the 
climatic conditions. 

Numerous interesting examples might of course be gi3 en of good 
modern work in Canada, but these two will suffice to satisfy the reader 
of the superior quality of the best of it. 



2196'. Ui.iversuy, iluutrea. 


Australia axd Xew Zealaa’d.— Speaking generally, the progress 
of architecture in Sydney, Melbourne. Adelaide, Auc;kland, M elluigton, 
and other towns at the antipodes, has been on the same lines as in the 
United States of America. The influence of English practice has lieen 
similar, the same styles of design have l)een accepted, and the same 
treatment has been followed. At the eqKjchal date of l^ol it mat be 
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said that all the chief towns of these colonies were already building 
churches of considerable pretension, and municipal edifices stid more 
ambitious—City Halls, Post Offices, Law Coiu’ts, Banks, Insurance 
Offices, and so on—(juite on a par with those of the provincial towns 
in England: while the suburban Colleges and Asylums, the great 
w<ireh(juses for trade, and the private dwelling-houses of wealthy citizens, 
were not in any great degree backward. Since then, it need not be said, 
the effect of international cominunicatioii has been as remarkable here as 
elsewhere throuo'hont the tvorld : all the Industrial Arts have advanced, 
and Architecture, the chief of them, the most conspicuously. 



Parliamentary Library, Ottawa. 


The Houses of Parliament at Melbourne (No. 219;;), may justly he 
called a very grand example of architectural design, in every way 
worthy of a great English colony. If the reader will at once compare 
it attentively with the corresponding and no less meritorious edifice at 
Sydney (No. 219y), no matter on which side his personal sympathies 
of taste happen to be, the contrast may serve to illustrate forcibly the 
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rival claims of Classic and Gotliic to be regarded as the most appi'oprir.te 
style for public buildings of snpreme importance. On the one hand we 
have a most dignified repose ; on the other a most playful pictures! [ue- 



ness. Academical stateliness at Melbourne, such as no one would 
venture to propose just now in England, is contrasted with the half- 
severe and half-sportive Secular Gothic at Sydney, wliich a short time 


'I’lx' Ilouwhs ♦>f J’aili.iiJlfHt, .Melltouine. 



2l9x. 


Catholic Cathedral, Melbourne. 


as’o was held by most of ns to be the only proper dress for English 
building, especially when it appealed by any means to social traditions. 
Of course there are no traditions at Sydney which connect native history 
with either the German or the Tenetian art which is here imitated. 
Xor is there any such connection at Melbourne with the Louvre or 
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Versailles. But in both cases alike, and quite indiscriminately, the 
traditions of Old England may claim authority ; and the question for 
the reader to reflect upon is the apparently easy, but really most difficult 
point—what is the English style ? At the present moment, some of 
our architects would scarcely hesitate to affirm that both of these colonial 
palaces mia'ht have been excellently well-developed in crude red brick, 
one with terra-cotta intermixed perhaps, and the other with nothing 



better than neatly rubbed and carved ‘‘ malm cutters ; ” but the mere 
suggestion of such a jest ought to go far to show us how weak a thing 
an idle fashion may be, and how readily it may become the fate of a 
fashionable architect to receive derision from posterity instead of ap¬ 
plause. But we may safely say that in neither of the desinns before us 
do we see the true traditions of England so rudely violated. Let us loolt, 
then, at the contrast of style from another point of view. It is well 
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known that the nsnal failing of the grandiose Classic consists in the too 
prejudicial compromise of matters of internal anatomr which is de¬ 
manded by the exigencies of external symmetry ; while the usual merit 
of the piquant Gothic lies in the independence of such inconvenient 
control which belongs to the spirit of irregularity. We may admit, for 
the sake of sufficient majesty without, that a reasonable amount of 
difficult adjustment within shall be tairly encountered, and a not 
unreasoiiable amount of incidental compromise acce])ted when the 
resources of ingenuity have been fully exhausted. We may also admit— 
now that Secular Gothic has been superseded by Flanders Hococo—that 
there can be no doubt of the facility with which the Gothic principle 
can be applied to meet all the anatomy of building, provided only that 
the mere traditional features of authenticity shall be jiidicionsly sacriticed 
to the claims of more modern feeling. Whether, as Fergiisson suggests, 
there is a via metlia to be discovered which shall provide us with all or 
nearly aU the stately repose of t!ie IMclhonrue design, anil all or nearly 
all the liberty and piquancy of tlie Sydney design, is of course a question 
for the future, and ]irobahly not for the more immediate future. 

The Eoman Catholic Cathedral of St. Patrick at IMelbourne (Xo. 
is presented, not for the criticism of a certain school of eccle¬ 
siastical purists, but to show what our colonists can do in creditable 
and costly church building. It seems doubtful, indeed, whether we at 
home can always do so much and so well. 

The Parliament Houses and Goverrment Offices at Sydney fXo. 
219y), have been considered a couple of pages back in contrast with the 
Houses of Parliament at ilelbourne (Xo. I'lDtc) ; and all that it seems 
iiecessarv to add is that the design is most creditable to the colony, even 
if some of the local critics should be found to suggest that it is scarcely 
so much in accord as a whole with the bright sky that holds the 
Southern Cross as with the more gloomy atmosphere where 1 rsa lilajor 
reigns. 

The Dalton r)uilding at Sydney (Xo. 21!)g) is offered as an illus¬ 
tration of the handling of an ordinary Italianesque motive with wliat 
must he called original feeling and undeniable success. The treatment 
speaks for itself.—En.] 
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GERILYNY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In describing the modern Architecture of Germany, it will be con- 
renient to insist more strongly than has been necessary in the ju’e- 
ceding pages on the distinction which exists between the Renai^sanre 
and the Revival styles of Art, which was pointed out in the last 
chapter. 

By the former is meant that style which was practised in Europe 
diming the sixteenth, sei'enteenth, and eighteenth centuries, and may 
be described as an attempt to apply the details and principles of 
Classic Art to modern forms, and to adapt them to modern usages 
and requirements. The Revival —which is wholly the creation of the 
nineteenth centiuy—pretends to reiiroduce the actual Imiklings of 
the earlier styles, with such correctness of detail as to cheat the most 
practised connoisseur into a belief that he is looking on an actual 
production of the age to which it professes to belong, provided he can 
bring himself to believe he didna see the biggin’ o’t.” 

Bearing this distinction in mind, the Renaissance Architecture of 
Germany may be dismissed in a very few lines, inasmuch as, during 
these three centuries, not a single architect was produced of whom 
even his compatriots are proud, or whose name is remembered in other 
countries : and not a single building erected the architecture of which 
is worthy of much study, nor one that calls forth the admiration of 
even the most patriotic Germans themselves. 

Ihe excuse for this state of things, so far as concerns Church 
Architecture, is, that the struggles of the Reformation, and the devas¬ 
tations of the Thirty Years’ “War, tlirew Germany back for a oentm'y 
at least, and left her with a divided establishment and a superfluity of 
churches—inherited from the ages of united faith and ecclesiastical 
supremacy : while, on the other hand, the number of small kingdoms 
and principalities into which the country was divided, each with its 
own small capital, prevented them from indulging in that magnifi- 
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cence in Secular Art which the unity of the greater monarchies 
enabled them to display. 

The real cause probably lies deeper, and will be found in the fact 
that, however great or g'ood the Germans may be in other respects, 
they have no real feeling for the refinements of Art, and no taste for 
architectural display. In fact, since the great age of the Hohen- 
staufen, Germany has done nothing great or original in this direction. 
As was pointed out in a previous chapter,^ she boirowed her Pointed 
Gothic style from the French, and very soon marred it eiithely by 
fancying that mechanical dexterity and exaggerated toms do force 
were the highest aim and objects of an art whose best qualities are 
expressed by solidity and repose. In their painting, too, technical 
skill and patient elaboration of detail were (jualities more esteemed 
than the expression of emotion or the presentation of a poetical idea. 
There was a good deal to admire and much to wonder at in the Art 
of the Germans of the age immediately precetling the Keformatiou, 
but little that either appealed to the feelings, or awakened any of the 
deeper or more lasting emotions of the human heart. 

IVhen, after the troubles of the sixteenth century, the Germans 
settled down to the more (juiet and prosperous years of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth, the Teutonic mind seems almost to have 
forgotten that such a thing as a fine art existed—at least, as a living 
form of utterance that could be practised in those days. 

It is true that the wealth of the .Saxon kings induced them to 
spend enormous sums on works of art, liut their jratronage took the 
form of piu’chasiiig the pictures of foreign artists, and manufacturing 
expensive toys at home, while they li\ed in a palace so mean in 
appearance, that it requhes strong faith in the veracity of your valet 
de place ” to beliet e that such is really a royal resilience. It is true 
also that Frederick of Prussia displayed his greatness in building 
French ])alaces as he wrote French verses ; but it is difficult to say 
which is the least worthy of the admiration of posterity. The truest 
ty]ie of Teutonic Art is perhaps the Gurg at Vienna—the Imperial 
residence of the Em{teror3 of Germany—on which each succeeding 
member of the House of Hapsburg has left his mark, but without 
one of them showing the least appreciation of the value of archi¬ 
tectural display, or the smallest desire to dej)art from the most homely 
form of utilitarian convenience. 

Xotwithstandiim’ this Teutonic apathy to Art, there are a few 
huildings which cannot he passed over, lx.-iug interesting, if not for 
their beauty, at least for their originality, and the constructive 
lessons they com ey. 


^ ‘ History of Arcliitfcture,’ vol i, p. 560. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

REXAISSAXCE. 


Ecclesiastical. 


One of the earliest and most remarkable churches of this epoch is that 
of St. llicliael at ilunich, built from the designs of an architect called 
Miiller, between the rears and 1.51)7. The nave is one grand 
spacious hall, iso feet long by 07 in width, covered by a simple 
waggon-vault of brickwork without any pillars or apparent abutment 
inside ; the choir is narrower, but in most pleasing proportion to the 
nave; and the lighting, which is kept high, is just sufficient without 
being obtrusive. It would perhaps have been better if the transept 
had been omitted or differently managed ; but the real defect of the 
church consists in the execrable details with which tins noble design 



220. plan of St. MichapPs Church, 
^lunich. I rom a Drawmc by 
P. P'Tiruse, Eisq. Suile luu feet 
to 1 inch. 
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is carried out. These are so offeusively had that few trouble them¬ 
selves to realise the grandeur of the design which they disiigiu'e, and 
e.Kterna ly they are so much worse that few travellers care to enter a 
church which promises so little that could be worthy of admiration : 
hut if these can Ite forgotten or overlooked, its dimensions are such 
as few, if any, churches can eijual, either as regards sjjaciousuess or 
harmony of proportions ; nor has any church of its age a t ault of such 
daring boldness of construction. 

The real interest of this design consists in its illustrating, as 
clearly as any that can he quoted, what the early Eenaissance 
architects were really aiming at in the changes they were intro¬ 
ducing. They felt—whether rightly or uTongly may he nuestioned— 
that the pillars with which the Gothic architects crowded their naves 
not only occupied a great deal of useful space, hut interru]ited the 
\ iew of the ceremonial at the altar, and interfered with the grandeur 
of the processions. The gTeat vault of the Eoinan Thermte showed 
them how much larger s]iaces could he roofed without suppt)rts : and, 
captivated with their discovery, they sought instantly to adopt it, 
but in doing so rushed to the other extreme. It was accidental that 
at the same time the rage for Classical details should also have sprung 
up, hut that was not the primary feeling which capti\'ated the early 
architects. The real motive was the vastiiess of Eomaii designs: 
and, whether at St. Peter’s, at Mantua, or, in this instance, they 
sought to emulate the greatness more than the forms of the Classical 
structures. It was really not till 
the time of Palladio and his school 
that they sought also to repro¬ 
duce the plans and details—at 
least as the principal ohject of a 
design. Had they adltered to the 
former system, we might perha|.»s 
have hardly regretted the change. 

It was the second inspiration that 
really ruined the art, and produced 
all the incongruities which we 
afterwards lament. 

More original than this, and 
perhaps the most satisfactory 
church in Germany of this age. is 
the Lielifrauen-Kirche at Dresden. 

It is a sipiare church. 14-d ft. each way. exclusive of the apse, covered 
by a dome 7-') ft. in diameter, restiiis!: on eight piers ; I)Ut its great 
peculiarity being the perfect truthfulness with which it is con¬ 
structed throughout. Internally and externally it is wholly of stone : 
not only the dome, hut the whole of the roof is shown, and all is 



222. Plan of the Liebfrauen-Kirche, Dresden. 
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constructively true—a merit possessed by no other mediaeval or 
modern church. The shape, too, of the dome is sulRcieiitly graceful 
externally ; and, with its four subordinate tiuTets, forms the most 
pleasing object in every view of the city. Internally, it is too high 
in proportion to its other dimensions, and, having no nave or tran¬ 
septs, it is rather well-like in appearance, while the effect has been 
further marred by the theatrical manner in which it has been fitted 



up. There is a regular pit, two tiers of Ijoxes, and a gallery_all of 

the flimsiest construction, and in the worst possilile taste. Externally, 
too, there is a coarseness and vnlnarity in its details which detracts 
very considerablv troiii the effect : but, notwithstanding these defects, 
it is the most pleasing and suggestive of G-erman churches, and, 
with shght modifications, it might be made very beautiful; but 
it would be exijecting too much to look for any great beauty of 
design in the age in which it was erected (172(:-174.5'), or from an 
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imktLOwn individual like Bekr, -who has the credit of beiiia' its 
architect. 

Like the Jesuits’ church at Munich, it was an effort to do some¬ 
thing that neither the Roman nor Gothic architects had achieved, and 
was only unsuccessful from its being a first attempt. Those who are 
aware how many hundreds—it may be said thousands—of reiKUitioiis 
were necessary before a really satisfactory Gothic church was built, 
should not feel surprised that this first essay to realise a uo\ el form 
should not be quite successful; but if a second, or third, or fourth hud 
been demanded, the last, or at least the twentieth, might ha\'e been all 
that could be desired. But it never was repeated. The next church 
was by a different architect, in a ilifferent style. The principle died 
with its author, as is the case with most modern designs ; and all, 
consequently, fail in producing the efl'ect that might easily have been 
attauied by a more persistent system. 

The only Renaissance church of any architectural pretensions that 
Yieiuia can boast of is that of San 
Carlo Borromeo, built by Charles 
VI., in 171G, from designs by 
Johann Fischer,^ the most cele¬ 
brated architect of his day. The 
nave is covered by a dome, ellip¬ 
tical in plan (76 by ll(.i ft. ?), and, 
consequently, of most clisagreeable 
and ever-varying outline ex¬ 
ternally, with two short transepts 
aud a very long narrow choir. 

The fa 9 ade is disproportionately 
wide, terminating in two towers, 
and with a portico of Corinthian 
pillars, on each side of which are two 
tall Doric columns, covered with 
bas-reliefs winding spirally round 
them, like those of Trajan’s Column 
at Rome. These represent scenes 
in the life of Carlo Borromeo, with all the iiicougriiity of inoderii 
costume adapted to Classical design. Altogether, it is a strange 
conglomeration of parts, and, being principally in badly moulded 
stucco, the effect is iieilher tasteful nor imposing. 

Even this church is Ixjttcr. however, than tlie Hof-Txirche at 
Dresden, commenced in the year 17J7, from designs by Claveri, aud 
■which, notwithstanding its dimensions aud its situation—which is 
unrivalled—is as unsatisfactory a church as can well be imagined. 





224 . Plan of the Church of San Carlo Borromeo, 
bcale doubtful. 


* Born 1650; died 1724, 
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Bad as this is even, it is better than the starved, poverty-stricken, 
stucco erection, dignified by the name of cathedral, at Berlin, which 
was built in the year 1750, by an architect of the name of Bowman. 

In the last-named city there are two great churches, in the Gens- 
d’armes Platz, of the most commonplace architecture : so mean, that 
Frederick the Great determined to beautify them: latt instead of 
rebuilding or redecorating them, he left the churches in their original 
ugliness, and added a great mass of masonry in front of each. This 
consists of a sjnare block, with a handsome Corinthian portico—in 
stucco of course—on three of its faces, with two storeys of windows 
tinder the porticoes ; over this is an attic, and in the centre of each a 



-■JO. Cliarch and Theatre m the Gen-i-d’arinets Platz, ilerhn- from a Photugraph. 

tall dome, surroiiiideil by a jX'ristyle of columns. The outline of those 
domes is as graceful as any that have been erected of their class : and 
owing’ to there being no constructix'e difficulties, thev grow pleasingly 
out of the masses below ; so that altogether, though they are not real 
domes, they are deserving of considerable praise : hut heiug mere shams, 
however, and executed in plaster, they lose much of the dignity to 
which they might otherwise attain. The design, too, of the blocks 
oil which they stand is by no means ungTaceful, and if their area 
had been added to the chiu’ches, might have been excused ; hut, 
whatever their original destination, they are now mean and dilapi¬ 
dated residences, and mere screens in so far at least as the churches are 
concerned. 
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A better class of churches are such as the Dom at Salzburg, built 
1)V Solario, in 1G14, the cathedral at Muuich. the church at jMolk, 
and many more. These and others are built on the Italian i)lan— 
small copies of St. Peter’s—with a dome in the centre, on the inter- 
•section of the nave and transept, and generally ttvo western towers. 
They are neither so elegant in design as their Italian prototypes, nor, 
from their being generally in stucco, have they the same redeeming 
tjuality of richness of material. But they are Catholic churcbes of a 
well-understood type and ordinance, and. if they do not call furth much 
admiration, they do not offend by incongruity, or vain attempts to 
show off the ingenuity of the architect who designed them. Xone of 
them, however, present any distinguishing features not to be found on 
the other side of the Alps, and they hardly, therefore, deserve a place 
ill a chapter devoted to German Architecture. 

Secular. 

The Germans were not more successful in their attempts at 
Secular Architecture during the period of the Pienaissauce than in 
their Ecclesiastical buildings. The architect wanders in vain through 
the capitals of Germany in hopes of finding something either so 
original or so grand that it should dwell uiion the memory, even if 
it does not satisfy the rules of taste. 

The best known and the most picturesque examjJe is certainly the 
Castle at Heidelberg, though it perhaps owes more to its situation, to 
its associations, and to its present state of ruin for its interest, than to 
its merits as an architectural prc.iiluctiou. The first architectural part 
was engrafted, in looG, on the older feudal buildings, and is a pleasing 
specimen of the style we should call Elizabethan in England : but the 
most admired is the Fredericks Ban. built in IGo?. It is a lich but 
overloaded specimen of the style which jirevailed in France in tlie 
reign of Henri IT. Situated in a courtyard as this is, we can forgive 
a considerable amount of over-ornamentation : but. even then, the 
effect produced is by no means equal to the amount of laliour bestowed 
upon it ; and with every allowance for divergence of taste, there is an 
amount and stvle of carving here which might Ite appropriate in 
cabinet-work, but certainly is inap]>ropriate and offei;sive in anything 
more monumental. 

At Cologne there is a pleasing porch added to the old Ilathhaus, 
in loTl, and, though so late in date, the arches are slightly pointed, 
notwithstanding their being placed between Classical pillars, and 
the roof is groined after a tolerably putre Gothic tyjie. Though 
small, there is’ more tliought bestowe<l on its design than may be 
found in manv buildings of verv much larger dimensions ; and this, 
combined with a considerable degree of elegance, has resulted in 
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226. Porch ot Kdtbbjus, Col-.giK- From a Photograph. 

producing the most pleasing piece of Architecture that Germany 
can boast of during these three centuries. It is true the Order 
here employed is a mere ornament, but it does not pretend to be 
anything else. The real constructive work is seen to be done bv 
the arches behind it ; and great pains are taken to make it appear 
that the pillars and their accompaniments are added not only to 
give richness to the design, but also to call back the memories of 
Classical Art most appropriate in the Capital of the great Colonia 
of the Eomans. 

The most original, and jjerhaps also the most picturesque, building 
in Germany of this age. is the Zwinger Palace at Dresden, commenced, 
in 1711, by Augustus II. Gnfortuuately it is only a fragment—the 
forecourt to a palace which would have been of wonderful splendour 
had it ever been completed, tliough the taste in which it was designed 
may have been more ])rovocative of laughter than of feelings of 
respect. In a courtyard certain vagaries are admissible ; but in no 
age, and in no place in Europe,^ has so grotesque a style been 


• The thing most like it is perhaps the KaRer Bagh at Lucknow 
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227. Part of the Zwinger Palace, Dresden. From a Drawing by i'ruut. 

carried into execution as here. It is au exaggeration of the Kococu 
style of Louis XY., such as in France was only applied to internal 
decoration, and employed in this palace more extra\ agautly than ever 
dreamt of by any French architect. It could only have been applied 
to external architecture Ijy the kings who wasted their treasures on 
the toys of the Grune Gewolbe. 

■ In singular contrast to this, the same Elector built the Japanese 
_ Palace as a country residence—in the German sense of the term—■ 
within a gunshot of the Zwintcer. It is a sijuare IJock of buildings, 
divided on eacli face into live compartments, each three windows in 
width. The basement is rusticated : tlie two upper storeys ad(jrned 
with, and include<l in, one range of ])ilasters. The roof is pleasingly 
broken into masses, and being covered with copper, which is now 
of a bright green colour, the effect of the whole is pieciiliar but 
pleasing—perhaps as much so as any palace in Germany : though 
this arises not from any remarkable beauty or originality it may 
possess, hut simply Ijecause it is a design, and because there are no 
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offensive extravagances about it, or any attempt to make it appear 
other than it is. 

The Schloss at Berlin ought to be an interesting building, inas¬ 
much as it contains specimens of the work of each succeeding elector 
or king since Prussia first emerged from obscurity to the present 

day ; and its dimen¬ 
sions are such that it 
must have a certain 
dignity in spite of 
any faults of design. 
It measures 50.5 ft. 
east and west, by riS.'i 
ft. north and south : 
the exterior being 
nearly uniform in 
style—having been 
principally erected 
between the years 
IGDO and 17i0—and 
is four bold storeys 

228. Japanese ['alace, Dresden. From a Photograph. iu height. luteriicllly 

the mass is divided 

into two courts by a block of the earlier palace, which apparently 
it was intended to remove, though, were it rebuilt, its being retained 
would give more effect to the interior. 

It may also be added that there is no very striking instance of 
bad taste in the whole design : still, with all this, it is far from being 
satisfactory. The material is lirick and stucco—the latter not always 
kept in repair. The window-dressings are coarse and vulgar. Pillars, 
where used, are merely ornaments stuck on high basements, and 
altogether, but for its mass, few would pause to incpiire its desti- 
natiou. There is not iu any part, or in any of its details, evideuce 
of that elegance or retiuemeiit which is the first and most indis¬ 
pensable requisite iu the architecture of a king's palace : a look 
of coarseness, almost of vulgarity, prevades the whole, and this is 
heightened by the appearance of neglect and dirt which is every¬ 
where observable. 

The palace at Schiinbrnuu. near Tiemia, is supposed by the 
inhabitants of that city to make up for tlie defects of tlie Burg in 
architectural display. It was erected, in IGOG. from the designs of 
the same Fischer who built the Ban Carlo Borromeo (lYoodcut Xo. 
224), and meant to be a copy of Yersailles on a small scale. It is 
in plaster, of course ; and having recently been adorned with a new 
coat of white and yellow washes, and the Venetian blinds painted of 
the brightest green, its effect is as gay as the Government House of a 
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"West Indian Colony, but by no means admirable as a specimen of 
Arcbitectiiral Art. 

The Xew Palace built by Frederick the Great at Potsdam is 
superior to Schonbrunn as an architectural object, thouc’h something' 
in the same style, and more to be admired for its dimensions than the 
art displayed in its design or adornment. 

Germany is singularly deficient, as might be expected, during the 
Renaissance period, in monumental trophies, such as triumjdial arches, 
columns, &c. ; the only really important example being in Brandeu- 
burg Thor, at the end of the Linden, at Berlin. This very nari'ouly 
escaped being a really fine building, and. considering its age (it was 



229. Biundeubuig Gate, Berlin, From a I'liotugiapb. 


erected between 17S4 and 1792). it is one of the very best reproduc¬ 
tions of Greek Art that had then been erected. It consists of two 
ranges of six Doric columns, joined in the direction of their dep»th 
by a screen of wall, which was necessary for the attachment of the 
leaves of the gates which fold back again.st them ; and above the 
colonnade is a quadriga, bearing a figure of Y'ictory. 

It was not, perhaps, a very legitimate use of an Order to employ 
it where gates were necessary, which the columns only serve to mask, 
and the details of the Order are not such as to satisfy the critical eyes 
of the present day ; but there is a largeness and a grandeur about the 
whole design which in a gTcat measme redeem these faults, and. 
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taking it all in all, except the Arc de I’Etoile at Paris, it would be 
difficult to find any modern triumphal gateway in Europe which could 
bear a fair comparison with this. 

At Berlin there are several buildings, such as the Arsenal, the 
Public Libraiy, the Univereity, &c., on which tourists have been 
content to lavish their commendations for want of something to 
vary the monotony of blame that runs through all that can be said 
of the German Architecture of this age. But none of these are 
beyond the level of the merest mediocrity, and there does not appear 
to be a single municipal or administrative building either at Yieima, 
Dresden, i\Innich, or any of the minor capitals, which is worthy of 
commemoration as an architectural object. 

During the three centuries of the Eenaissance period, the German 
nobles built no city palaces to be compared in any wav with those 
which adorn every town in Italy, nor oue single country residence that 
can match in grandeur the country seats tliat are found in every county 
in England. From the great high-roads a barrack-like residence is 
occasionally discovered at the end of an avenue of stunted trees ; but 
it would be as great a mockery to call it an object of Architecture, as 
to dignify its entourage by calling ic a park. 

Xothing, in fact, can well be more unsatisfactoi'y and less interesting 
than tlie history of German Architecture during the Renaissance period. 
It was not that they were afflicted lyv a hankering after Classicality, or 
any other f(.>rm of Art ; or were seized witli that mania for porticoes 
by which so many of our pulilic and private buildings have been dis¬ 
figured. It was simply indiffereuce. After the last echoes of the 
Middle Ages had ceased to vil.rate, men forgot the fine arts, and were 
content with any form of building which suited best the utilitarian 
purposes to which it was to be applied—and there the matter rested. 
They have now awakened from this trance, and are energetically bent 
on acliieving success in architectural design. The impriry how far 
the result has answered to the endeavour foms the subject of the 
succeeding cliapter. 
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CHAPTEE IL 
EE VITAL. 


ALTHorGH it is scarcely prolialile that Germany could lone have 
remained uninfluenced Ijy the demand fur a hie'lier cla.'i'i of Art whii-li 
spread throughout Europe after the termination of the great war which 
aro.se out of the catastrophe of the Ereiich Eevolutimi. still great 
credit is due to King Louis of Eavaria as being the first tei give 
practi /al effect to the call, and it was his example that stimulated the 
other .States to exertion in tlie go<.id cause. 

IThen a young man, residing at Rome, as Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, Louis seems to have been struck witli admiration fur the 
great works he saw there, and from their contemplation to have 
imbibed a love of Art, which led him to resolve tliat when he came tii 
the throne he would devote his energies to the restoration of Cerman 
Art. and make his capital the central point of the great movement ho 
was contemplating. Earnestly and persevcringly he worked towai'ds 
this end during the whole of his reign : and if the rc'ult has nut been 
so satisfactory as might be wished, it has not been owing either to 
want of means or of encouragement on the part of the kiiit;'. hut to the 
system on which he proceeded, either from incliiiatiun. cir frum the 
character of the agents he was forced to employ in carrying lutt his 
designs. 

The ruling idea of the Tlnnich school of Architecture seems to have 
been to reproduce as nearly as possible in facsimile every huildiug 
that was great or admirable in any clime, or at any previous period of 
history, wholly irrespective either uf its itse or of the locality it was 
destined to occupy in the new capital. IVhatever the king had admired 
abroad his architects were ordered to reprudiiee at home. The euiise- 
Cjnence is that TInnich is little more than an ill-arraiined museum uf 
dried specimens of fui’eigu styles, freipieiitly on a .smaller scale, and 
generally in plaster, but reproducing with mure or less fidelity biiild- 
iugs of aU ages and styles, tbongb in nine ca'c.' out of ten de.'igiied fur 
other purposes, and carried out indifferent materials. 

Had the king on the other baud, insisted that bis architects sbuuld 
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copy nothing, but must produce buildings original in design, and 
adapted to the climate of Germany and the usages of the nineteenth 
century, he had it in his power to be the founder of a school of Art 
which would have rendered his name illustrious in all future ages. 
Probably such a conception was as much beyond the calibre of the 
roval patron’s mind as it might have exceeded the talent of his 
artists to execute it. Unfortunately, the reproduction of the Par¬ 
thenon or the Pitti Palace enabled flatterers to suggest that he had 
e(jualled Pericles or the Medici ; and it was not thought necessary to 
hint that the printer, who multiphes the work of a great poet, need not 
necessarily be as great as the author of the first conception. To the 
architects it was Elysium :—they had only to measiu’e and repeat : 
authority sanctioned all blunders and relieved the artist from all 
responsibility. 

The experiment was so novel, at least in Germany, that it was at 
first hailed with entlmsiasm ; but, after this had subsided, the taste of 
the nation recoiled from the total want of thought displayed in the 
buildings at Munich, and their common sense revolted at their want 
of adaptation to the circumstances in wliicli they are placed. The 
result may eventually prove fortunate for the development of the art 
of Architecture. The king placed before his countrymen specimens of 
all schools and all styles : and the contemplation of these may arouse 
the German mind to emulate their beauties instead of servilely copying 
their details. But meanwhile the mind of the student is puzzled by 
the variety of examples submitted for his admiration. Is it the 
IValhalla or the Aue-Kirche he is to admire ?—the Kdiiigsbau or the 
Wittelbacher Palace ? To which end of the Ludwig Strasse is he to 
look for his model of an arch ? It may ja'ove tfj V)e a useful school ; 
but it is now only a chaos, and no master’s hand exists to guide the 
student’s mind through the tortuous mazes of the unintellectual 
labyrinth in which he finds himself involved. It is diflicult to imagine 
in what direction the tide may ultimately turn. If the German mind 
is capable of originality in Art, it ought to be for good. They have 
copied everything, and exhausted themselves with imitations ad 
nati^eatii. It remains to be seen whether they can now create anything 
worthy of admiration. 


Ecclesiastical.—Mcxich. 

One of the earlier churches midertakeii by the late king was that 
of St. Ludwig, in the street of tlie same name. It was designed by 
Gartner, in the so-called Byzantine style. Externally the hnilding 
is flat, and has httle to recommend it, except some verv tastefully 
executed ornaments in stucco. The two towers that flank it are 
placed so far apart as scarcely to group with the rest of the design. 
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and are in themselves as lean and as ungraceful conceptions as any 
that have been perpetrated during this centiuy. Internally, the 
frescoes which cover its walls redeem its architectural defects, and are 
in fact the only excuse for the employment of a style so little tractable 
as this is. If a law were in existence, either artistic or statutory, that 
frescoes shall only he used in conjunction with this style, no one of 
course would object to its employment. But it is difficult to discover 
any reason why a building in any other style should not be so designed 
as to admit of painted decorations being introduced, so as to cover 
every foot of space from the floor to the roof ridge ; and if it is so, the 
idea that Byzantine churches only should be so decorated can only be 
considered as one of those self-imposed trammels so characteristic of 
the modem school of Ait. In fact, the art of forging fetters to lie 
worn for display seems the great discovery of the Eevival ; and, 
though a knowledge of the means by which this is done is necessary 
to understand the arts of other couuiries also, its trammels are nowhere 
so prominent and so universally adoiited as in Munich. 

The Aue-Kirche, which was proceeding simultaneously with the 
Ludwig-Kirche, is another prominent example of the same system. It 
is in the lute attenuated German Gothic style, without aisles or break 
of any sort externally; and, as an architectural design, very little to 
be admired ; but its painted windows, hke St. Ludwig’s frescoes, are 
supposed to redeem its other defects. It need hardly be added that, 
if the one is right the other must be wrong ; two diametrically opposed 
modes of decorating and building, to be used in the same age for the 
same purposes, can hardly both Ik; cijually good : and in these two 
instances, at all events, neither can be considered successful from an 
architectural point of view. 

Far more successful than either of these is the Basilica, erected 
under the superintendence of Ziehland; which, as a whole, is perhaps 
'me of the most successful of modem imitative churches. Its dimen¬ 
sions are considerable, being 285 ft. in length, with a width of 
114 ft. : with the apse, narthex, Ac., covering nearly 4o,o(iO ft. Ex- 
teriially, the simplicity of the style has prevented any offence against 
taste being committed, and the portico is a simple arcaded porch, in 
good proportion with the rest, and suggestive of the interior. Inter¬ 
nally the arrangement is that, on a smaller scale, of the Ba.silicas ol 
the old St. Paul’s, or St. Peter’s at Boine :—a nave 5o ft. wide, and 
two side aisles, divided from each other by sixty-four monolithic 
columns of grev marble, with white marble capitals, each of a different 
design, but all elegant, and all appropriately modelled to bear the 
impost of an arcln The timbering of the open roof is perhaps too 
light, and has a somewhat flimsy ajipearance. 

Except the pillars and their capitals, there is scarcely an architec¬ 
tural moulding or ornament throughout the interior. Every part 

VOT,, IT 0 
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*J3u. £jitenor \'iu\v of the Basilica at ilunich. From u Photograph. 


is painted, and depends on painting for its effect: and tliougli the 
result is satisfactory and heautiful, it might easily ha^'c Ijeen better. 
The old basilica buildings had an excuse for omitting architectural 
deriils. They borrowed their pillars from older edifices, and had not 
art sufficient to do anything beyond building a plain rubble or 
brick wall over those pillars, and then trying to hide its poverty by 
gilding and paint. Though the canons of the IMimich school of Art 
would not allow anything but servile copying, even of defects, there 
can be no doubt but tliat an architectural archivolt irom capital 
to capital, bolder string-courses, and mouldings round the windows, 
would not only have improved the interior immensely, but uould have 
aided tile effeet of the painted decorations, and given value to the 
frescoes, which, from want of framing, lose to a considerable extent the 
effect they might otherwise have produced. As these things, however, 
did not exist in the original, it is not fair to blame the architect for 
not iiitrodnciiig them in the copy. The task proposed to him was to 
reproduce a basilica of the fifth century, and the staiidanl bv which it 
must be judged is bow far, in the nineteenth eentnrv, he has repro¬ 
duced the arts of that ])eriod of decay and degradation. He could 
easily have improved on his model, but that was forbidden. Such 
being the case, it would be easy to point out other defects than those 
above noted : but on the whole there is proliablv no modern church 
more satisfactory, or which, from the simplicity of its arrangement 
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and the completeness aTid elegance of its details, produces so solemn 
and so pleasing an effect. 

As above pointed out,' the architects who were entrusted with the 
rebuilding of St. Paul’s outside the walls at Eome, did not consider 
themselves so bound by precedent as Ziebland and his abettors, though 
it would have been more excusable in their case than in his. They 
hid the timbering of their roof by a decorative ceiling, and introduced 
a better spacing and more oniate aiTangement of their clerestory than 
had existed in the old building : but with all this they could not cure 
the defects inherent iu this style of biiildiug clnu’ches. This class 
of Basilicas is necessarily poor and mean-looking externally, from the 
want of towers or domes, to hrealc the sky-line and give variety to 
the plan : while, internally, they are monotonous and deficient iu the 
perspective and light and shade which are the charm of almost all 
Gothic buildings, and which are also frequently found in the domical 
churches of the Pienaissance period. 

AY.tLlIALL-V. 

Is the Walhalla a church ? If not, it would be difficult to say what 
it is. At all events, there seems to be no other class under ^^■lueh it 
can well be ranged. Externally, it has no merit but that of being an 
exact and literal copy of the Parthenon ; Ijnt situated on a lone hill on 
the banks of the Danube, surroundod by the tall roots of German vil¬ 
lages, and village spires, without one single oliject to suggest how it 
came there, it is the most singular piece of iucom’'ruity that Architec¬ 
ture ever iTcrpetrated. llinerva. descending in Cheapside to separate 
two (lUarrelliug calunen, could hardly be more out of place. Iiiteruall\, 
too, the strange mixture of German sagas with Grecian myths, and the 
clothing of German traditions and German savages 'vitli the exquisite 
poetry and grace of Grecian Art. produces an elfeet so utcerh false as 
to be painful. 

The architect, no doubt, saved himself an enormous amount of 
trouble and of thought when he determined on reproducing literally 
a copy of the Parthenon : and he also escaped an immense amount of 
responsibility by adopting so celebrated a design in all its iutegiUr. 
It would have taken him years of patient stud\ to produce anrthing 
original at all ajquoaehing it in merit : and we know that neither 
Ivlenze nor any modern architect could possibi} design an\ thing so 
perfect. Xotwithstanding all this, there is nothing iu all the prin¬ 
ciples of the art so certain as that any careftilh elaborated^ design 
would have been better than this, if appropriate to the situation and 
the climate, aud if it expressed irnthfirlly and clearly the objects tor 


t Vide ante, p. 00 AVoodcut No. 45). 
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Wiiich the building T\-as erected, as well as the feelings of the age in 
which it was exeeuteJd Tlioiigh Klenze only did what most of his 
brother architects are doing, it was treason against the noble art he 
professes : and his opportunities have been snch that he is more to 
blame than most of his bretlmen for the present state of the art in this 
respect. 

rortuuatelr the architectural aiTangement of the interior has some 
novelty, comluued with considerable appreciation of the elements of 
Grecian Art : and, putting aside all question as to its apjtropriateness 
and all reference to the meaning of its decora¬ 
tions, it reproduces not unworthily the effect of 
such a lull as might ha\’e existed in Greece in 
the days of her prime. Had Klenze been content 
to rejtroducc the interior of the Parthenon with 
the same servility as he did the exterior, he 
would have lost a great ojportunity of showing 
how easily the details of 1 ireek Architecture lend 
themselves to modern purposes, when applied 
with a sutticieiit aimnmt td' care and thought. 
The hall, which is oO ft. wide hy 150 in length, 
is divided into tltree nearly siqnare compartments 
hy projecting ]>icrs. The light is pleasingly 
mtrodnced in sutHeieiit quantities through the 
roof, the sculpture well disposed, and altogether 
it may he considered as one of the most elegant 
us well as one of the richest halls which have 
heen ptrodnced in this century. Its great and 
only worthy rival is 8t. George's Hall, Liverj)ool,—the two forming 
curious illustrations of the adaptahilicy of Greciuu or Eomaii Archi¬ 
tecture to our modern purposes. 

The Ivulmies-halle is a better attempt at applying the detail of 
pure Greek Architecture lo modern moiiumeutal purposes. Here the 
statue is meant to be everytbing; and the architecture not only 
allows it to be so, but aids the effect by tying, as it were, the statue 
to the liill-side, and suggesting a reason for its being there, while the 
ljuilding is kept so low and subordinate as rather to aid the colossal 
effect of the statue than to interfere with it. So far, therefore, < s 
the Grecian principle of design was thought indispensable for the 
sculpture, the ajiplication of the Grei-iun Doric Order was not only 
legitimate hut apjiropriate, and has been effected with more skill and 



> We willingly pay 5,000/ for an Spozalizia of Raphael for 50/.; yet the 
original work by Holman Hunt, while picture i, (piite as appropriate to Loin Ion 
we can buy an excellent copy of the as to Milan. 







Pvuhmes-balie, AIuuku. F.'jiu a Fhotugrapb. 


originalitv in this instance than is to be found in any other adaptation 
of it in Munich. 

Seculak.— Mrxicii. 

The Glrptothek is one of the earliest as it is one of the best of 
Kleiize's Mniiic'h designs. As in tlie Ruhiues-balle. there is a eei'tain 
ainouiit of appropriateness in a C'la>sical, w imlotvless buililing being 
erected to contain aiieieiit scnlptnres, or nidc.eni e\■anl]lle^ executed on 
the same principles : and l)Oth exienially <ind internally this galleiy 
is singularly tvell arranged for the patrpose to which it t\as to be 
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applied. Haviiiir been erected before any buildings e.xisted in its 
neighbourhood, the architect does not seem to have foreseen that it 
would appear low when brought into competition with taller edifices ; 



234. Plan of Pinasothek, Munich, 
locale 100 fc-et to i inch. 


stone dressings—are left to tell 


and,this defect is further increased 
by the size of the portico ; which, 
though elegant and well-designed 
in itself, is too large for the struc¬ 
ture to which it is attached. The 
Exhibition building, which forms 
the pendant to the Glyptothek, on 
the opposite side of the square, 
avoids these defects by being placed 
on a lofty .stylobate, and its portico 
approached by a handsome flight of 
steps. It thus gains considerably 
in dignity, thongh it is at the ex¬ 
pense of its older and less preten¬ 
tions neighlionr. 

Internally, the Glyptothek is 
better arrainjecl and better lighted 
than any other scnlptnre-gallery in 
Europe : ^ and although the orna¬ 
ments on the roof may he open to 
the reproach of heaviness, they were 
the fruit of the first attempt to 
employ Grecian details in this man¬ 
ner, and they are always elegant 
and appr 02 )riate : and with a better 
treatment as to colour and gilding, 
these defects might be made much 
less prominent. 

The Pinacothek. which was 
erected aliont the same time by the 
same architect, is in some respects 
superior to the Glyptothek. Both 
externally and internally the design 
is that of a picture-gallery, and 
so clearly expressed that it is im- 
jiossible to mistake it for anything 
else. The materials, too—brick with 
their own tale, and add to the air of 


' Tiie mode in which the Esinetan : a nation which cannot erect a more 
marbles are lighted and seen here, goes suitable building for this purpose than 
far to obviate even an Englislmuin’.s the British Museum, 
regret that they did nut fall to the lot of [ 
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truthfulness which pervades the whole hnilding. The worst feature 
of the design is the glazed arcade extending the whole length of the 
front on the principal storey. It is rpiite true that there are similar 
arcades in the Vatican, tvhich it has been found necessary subsenuently 
to glaze in order to protect their frescoes from the atmospheric in¬ 
fluences ; but it is a singular instance of the Chinese habit of mind 
of Munich architects, that they should build a glazed arcade in imita¬ 
tion of those at Rome, which have been so perverted from their original 
purpose. One fourth or one sixth of the window-space would have 
been more than sufficient for this corridor: and, architecturally, the 
back of the building is far more satisfactory than the front, though 
there are two storeys of commonplace windows under the Order that 
represents this pretentious arcade in the front. They, howc'ver, are 
useful, and consequently easily excused ; wliereas the corridor is so 


235, Half Section, half Elevation of Pinacotbek, Hunich. Scale 50 fe-t to 1 inch. 



hot in summer, and so cold in winter, that it cannot he used as an 
approach to the galleries ; and at all seasons so exposed to atmospheric 
changes that it is impossible to preserve the frescoes vith which its 
walls are adorned. In other res|Tccts the anuugciucut of the gallery 
is the most perfect vet devised for its jmrposcs. Nothing can he finer 
than the range of great galleries down the centre for large pictures, of 
smaller cabinets on one side, and (if projicrly designed) of a corridor 
of approach on the other. It would nevertheless have been better if 
the entrance had been in the centre of the princijial front, and the 
staircase projected out behind : but the object evidently was to use 
the corridor, though that advantage has been lost in con,>e(]Uence of the 
way in which the design was carried out. 

Behind this gallery a new one has ree-ently been erected, which 
cediainly is original, inasmuch as it is unlike any building that ever 
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was erected before, and, it is to be hoped, ever will be erected here¬ 
after ; bnt it loses the advantage of even this merit by pretending to 
be m the Byzantine style, though adorned externally with frescoes the 
subjects and design of which most unmistakably belong to the present 
hour. But, in addition to these defects, the building is unpleasing 
ill form, and so deficient in bght and shade as to be positively dis¬ 
agreeable. 

The Eoyal Palace at Munich is by no means so successful an attempt 
as these last-named buildings. The facade towards the Theater Platz 
is only a bad cojw, on a reduced scale, of the Palazzo Pitti at Florence ; 
and as if it were not degradation enough to see its bold rustication 
repeated in bad stucco, the effect is further deteriorated by an increase 
in the relative size and freijuency of the apertures, and the introduc¬ 
tion of a very lean range of jtilasters in the upper storeys, and a conse¬ 
quent diminution of the projections as a compromise between the rusti¬ 
cations and the Order. The garden front has less pretension, and is 
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Piut of the Fa 9 ade of the Public Library, Munich. 


consequently less open to criticism; but at best it is scarcely superior 
to a stuccoed terrace in the Regent’s Park, and executed in the same 
material, the only striking difference being that the loggia in the centre 
is painted in fresco internally, but. as there is no colour elsewhere, it 
has more the effect of a spot than a part of one great design. 

Till very recently the Ludwig Strasse was the pride of Munich. 
Gartner’s great buildings, the Library, the University, the Blind 
School, Klenze’s War Office, and the Palace of the Prince of Lichten¬ 
stein, were thought to be the /le phis iilfra of Architecture. It is now 
admitted that, notwithstanding a certain elegance of detail, there is a 
painful monotony in the endless repetition of similar small ojieiiiugs 
in Gartner’s buildings, and a flatness of surface not redeemed by a 
macliicolated cornice : for it is so small as to be absurd if intended to 
represent a defensi' e expedient, and not sufficient to afford shadow to 
such monotonous facades. Nor is the dull monotony of the street much 
relieved by the introduction of a Roman triumphal arcliwav at one end. 
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far too small to close such a vista, or a shadowless repetition of the 
Logo’ia dei Laiizi at the otb^r. 

The good people of Munich themselves seem aware of the mistake 
that has been made iii the design of the Ludwig Strasse. inasmuch as, 
since then, tliey have erected a new street, on nearly the same scale, at 
riglit angles to this, aud extending from the Palace to the river. In¬ 
stead, however, of the grand simplicity of its rival, the ilaximilian 
Strasse is of the gayest type of modern Gothic, if the term Gothic can 
be applied to a style that is Uke nothing that ever existed in the 
Middle Ages ; but it is assumed to acijuire this rank from having 
pointed openings, wooden mnllions, and contorted mouldings, with an 
occasional trefoil or rpratrefoil of the IVittelbacher Palace pattern. 
Xow that it is finished it may fairly lie pronoiuiced to be the flimsiest 
and most unsatisfactory attempt that has yet been made to reproduce 
the style of a bygone age. The Railway Station, on the other hand, 
may be considered as a successfid attempt to adapt the brick architec¬ 
ture of mediteval Italy to modern uses. The general design is very 
pleasing, and the details elegant; and if it were not that the style is 
assumed to prohibit cornices and copings, the whole might be con¬ 
sidered a success ; but it wants eyebrows, and there is a weakness 
arising from want of shadow which reduces it to a very low grade in 
the scale of architectural effects. 

On the whole, the survey of the Revival of Architecture, as seen at 
Munich, from the accession of Ludwig I. to the present day, is by no 
means encouraging. Immense sums have been lavished with the very 
best and highest motives—men of undoubted talent have been em¬ 
ployed, not only as architects, but as sculptoi’s aud painters, to assist 
in completing what the architect designed : but with all this, not one 
perfectly satisfactory building has been jiroduced, aud the general 
result may be considered as an acknowledged failure, iuasmncli as 
the principles on which the school of Ludwig was Iiased were entirely 
ignored by that of Maximilian, and the artists of the present day are 
already ashamed, and ought to be, of what was done ten or twenty 
years ago. It is not clear whetlier it is the fault of the artists or their 
employere, but lioth are hampered and weighed down by the false idea 
that mere memory can ever snpjily the place of thought in the creation 
or production of works of Art. 


Berlin. 

Although the city of Berlin has not been remodelled to anything 
like the same extent as Munich, aud the architectural iiio\ emeiit there 
has not been heralded to the world with the same amount of self¬ 
laudation which the inhabitants of the southern cajiital haie indulged 
ill, stiU the northern people seem on the whole to ha\ e been full} as 
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successful, if not more so. in the architects that have been emploved on 
their great huildiugs. The revival also seems to be more real, and 
to have descended deejx'r, inasmuch as many of the modern houses in 
Berlin are models of elegance and good taste, tvhile the prit'ate archi¬ 
tecture of iluiiich is commonplace to a degree astonishing in a city of 
such jn-eteusions. 

The Prussians, however, are not a church-building race ; and they 
are very far from being successful in the few attempts they have made. 
One of the most prominent examples in Berlin is the MTrder-Kirche 





237. Xicliulai-KirdB', Potsdam. From a Photograph. 

near the Palace, a brick building in the so-called Gothic style, but both 
internally and externally as little to be admired as any structure of its 
class and age. It must, however, be mentioned that Schinkel, who 
designed it, was essentially a Classical architect, and understood or 
admired the Gothic style about as much as our Sir Christopher Wren. 
His own original design for this church was Classic, and a far more 
beautiful and appropriate composition than the one which the then 
nascent sentimentalism of the Eomantic school forced upon him. This 
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is the more to be regretted for liis sake, as his greatest executed design 
in his favourite style is the Nicholai Church at Potsdam, and, whether 
from his fault, or that of those who employed him, cannot be considered 
successful as an architectural composition. 

Externally the church consists of a nearly cubical block 120 ft. 
square in plan, by 87 in height, with a Corinthian portico attached to 
one side, far too small for its position, and with a great dome placed 
on the top, as much too large for the other proportions of the church. 
Internally the proportions are even wor.se, for it is practically a room 
1(J5 ft. square, and 102 in height I—a blunder which all the elegances 
of detail, which Schinkel knew so well how to employ, can neither 
render tolerable nor even palhcte in any degree. The truth seems to 
be that the Germans have had very httle experience in church-building 
of late years, and have no settled canons to guide them, while it re¬ 
quires a man of no small genius or experience to foresee what the exact 
effect of his building will be when executed, though on the drawing- 
board it may seem to fulfil all the conditions of the problem.^ 

Although Berlin cannot boast of any church so beautiful as 
Ziebland’s basilica, or so complete a forgery as the 'Walhalla. her 
Museum is a more perfect and more splendid building than any of the 
cognate examples at Munich. The portico consists of eighteen Ionic 
columns between two anta;, extending in width to 2~o ft., and in 
height, from the ground to the top of the cornice, it measures (11 ft. 
It has also the very unusual advantage of having no windows in its 
shade, but an open recessed staircase in the centre, sufficient to give 
meaning to the whole; and now that the internal wall is painted 
with frescoes—though these in themselves are by no means com- 
mendalde—-it has more meaning and fewer solecisms than any other 
portico of the same extent which has been erected in modern Europe. 
The great defect is, perhaps, that it is not high enough for its 
situation. The space before it is large, and some of the buildings 
around it are high, while the square block which conce-Is the dome 
in the centre is not sutficieutly important to give the requisite height 
and dignitv to the buildiug. It is also another proof of the extreme 
difficulty of adapting purely Classical Architecture to modern pur¬ 
poses, that most of the beauty and all the fitness of this beautiful 
portico disappear except when seen directly in front. I he moment 
you view it in coiiuection with the flanks, you perceive that it is only 
a mask to a very commonplace building, with three storeys of rather 
mean windows inserted in a stuccoed wall! 


^ If the good people in Berlin carry out | indeed It has all the faults of propor- 
tlie rebuilding of tiieir cathedral accord- \ tion of this church, but de&tgned with a 
ing to the design which is underAood to ' strangeness and inelegance of detail which 
have been accepted for that purpose, the ! is very remarkable, 
result will be something very dreadful , 
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It is difficult to mideretand why Schiiikel did not light his upper 
storey, containing the picture galleries, from the roof. All modern 



238. Plan of the Museums At IVrlm. Scale IGO feet t.i i idcIl 


experience goes to 
prove that the pic¬ 
tures would have 
gained by this ar- 
rangemeiit, and by it 
the exterior of the 
building would cer¬ 
tainly have been 
brought much more 
ill harmony with its 
portico. 

Internally the 
sijuare form of the 
building admitted of 
very little opjior- 
tunity for arcliitec- 
tural display ; and 
the moile in which 
the picture-gallery is 
crowded with screens 
takes it wholly out 
of the category of 
architectural de¬ 
signs, lint the whole 
is in good taste, and 
the centr.il hall with 
its dome is a very 
noble ami well-pro¬ 
portioned apartment, 
in perfect harmony 
with the portico, 
though, like it. oi'er- 
powering the more 
utilitarian part of 
the bmldiiig. 

Immediately in 
rear of this lluseura 
aiiotlier has been re¬ 
cently ere 1 ted bv 
►Stiller, which, though 


making little or no 

pretensions to architectural display outside, is a far more satisfactory 
design as a whole thau its more ambitions predecessor. lu no j art is 
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there any attempt to make it appear anything but what it really is—a 
three-storeyed building, coiitaii.ing galleries for the accommodation of 
works of art : but the whole is carried out with so much judgment, and 
the details are so elegant, that, with infinitely more conreuieiice and 
probably less than half the relative cost, it is as pleasing to look upon 
as Schinkel’s great creation. Its principal merit, howtver, consists 
in its internal arrangement. The great staircase—now that its fres¬ 
coes and decorations are completed—is probably unmatched by any 
similar apartment in any building or palace in Euro])e, either for 
dimensions or design. It leads to a series of apartments on each 
of the three floors, designed with reference to the collection it was 
destined to contain, and the frescoes which adorn each room are 
equally in accordance with its object. In fact, no modern palace, 
much less any modern musenm, displays the same amount of thought, 



2^9* ^ iev\ of the Mu'Lum, Deiliii. ticui ■'t.uuin.Ll » uwu ik'igh. 


or the same happy harmony of arti>tic design with ntilitaiiaii ]inr- 
puse. as this building does. \I ithout the introdnctiun of ;i siiiele 
detail that is not pleu-iiiu to contemplate, oi’which doi s not add to 
the beauty of the whole, every part i- deeiUMted to the )iuiiii>t extent 
consistent with the jiuiqio^e-- of the iMn^euiu, and every oriiaiueiit is 
a]'propriate to the place where it i- rciind. 

Next to that of the iMusemn. .''climk.dV best design in Berlin i-- tlie 
Theatre in the (ieii'-d'armes Blaiz i V’oodeilt Xo. eg.',],£. 
noticed further in the cluqiter on Theatre^. 

Sehinkel can hardly lie said to have been equally sneee«ful in 
the facade he addled to the old contorted de'ign ol tlie- Public Librarv 
under the Linden. It is shujile and well-]iroponioned. and its deiaiK 
elegant and ajijironriate : hut tlie effect is nionotoiiuU' and cold, and 
the little attic window-, under the cornice lead one to stiapect a -ham 
wliieli does not exi.sc : hut its wor.-t defect is, that its extreme severity 
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is neither in accordance with its purposes, nor in harmony with the 
cider hnikling to which, in spite of the repudiation of its style, it is 
unfortunately attached. 

The Guard-house on the opposite side of the street has been much 
and deservedly admired. It is an elegant, and, as far as the Classical 
stvle would admit, an apirropriate biiildiug for its pm'pose—much 
more so than that erected by the same architect for the same purpose 
at Dresden. There is a massive simplicity about the Berlin example 
which speaks of resistance and security : at Dresden, the building, 
though pleasing both in proportions and detail, might be a casino, a 
villa, or anything. It bears no mark of its destination on its face. 

In all these, as in almost all his works, Schinkel adhered literally 
to the Revived Classical or Gothic styles as he understood them : the 
only important occasion on which he departed from those principles 
and attemiked originality l)eing in the design for the Bauschule, or 
Building Academy, situated near the Palace at Berlin. The design of 
this edifice is extremely simple. It is exactly Sf|uare in plan, mea¬ 
suring 1.50 ft. each way, and is 70 ft. in height throughout. The 
lower storey is devoted to shops ; the two next to the purposes of the 
institution : and aliove this is an attic in the roof, which latter is not, 
however, seen externally, as it slopes backwards to a courtyard in the 
centre. The ornamentation depends wholly on the construction, con¬ 
sisting only of piers between. the windows, string-courses marking 
the floors, a slight cornice, and the dressings of the windows and doors. 
All of these are elegant, and so far nothing can be more truthful or 
appropriate, the whole being of brick, which is visible everywhere. 
Notwithstanding all this, the Bauschule cannot be considered as 
entirely successful, in consequence of its architect not taking suffi¬ 
ciently into consideration the natui-e of the material he was about to 
emplov in deciding on its general characteristics. Its simple outline 
w'ould have been admirably suited to a Florentine or Eoinan palace 
built of large Iflocks of stone, or to a granite edifice anywhere : but 
it was a mistake to ado])! so severe an outline in an edifice to be 
constructed of such small materials as bricks. Had Sehinkel brought 
forward the angles of his building and made them more solid in 
ajipearance, he would have improved it to a great extent. Tins would 
ha\-e been easy, as much less window space is required at the angles, 
where the rooms can be lighted from two sides, vhile the accentuation 
of what is now the weakest part would have given the building that 
monumental character which elsewhere is obtained from massiveness 
of material. This would also have given vertically that light and 
shade which it is almost impossible to obtain from horizontal pro¬ 
jections unless stone or wood is eni]>loyed. Though very nearly suc¬ 
cessful, this design fails in being quite so, because, though its details 
are perfectly ap])ropriate to the materials in which it is erected, its 
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240. Part of the Fasade of the Building School at Berlin. From Schinkel. 


outline and general character are at variance with these, and heloiig 
to another class : had lioth been in accordance, it would ha\e been 
iSchinkel’s best performance, and one of the most satisfactory structures 
in Berlin. Even as it is, it marks an ejioch in the art, when a man 
in Schinkel’s position dared to erect anything, so original and so free 
from Classical or Gothic feeling as this design certainly is. 

Though these buildings are not, it must be confessed, faultless, 
they have all a certain quality of grandeur and purpose about them 
which renders them pleasing and worthy of attention : but whether it 
arises from individual caprice or a decadence of taste, some of the 
more recent erections of Berlin are far front being so satisfactory. The 
private residence of the late King, under the Linden, now occupied by 
the Crown Prince and our Princess Royal, is, though of great pre¬ 
tence, still a very poor design. A low basement, meant only for 
offices, supports a portico of four Corinthian columns, covering two 
storeys of windows, and these are rejjeated as pilasters all round the 
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building. Over this is a very taU attic, overloaded with ornament, 
which is far from being in good taste. The whole looks more like aii 
English country-house of the early Georgian era than anything that 
ought to be erected in Berlin at the present day. 

The new Exchange, too, is very much of the same character. A 
commonplace basement, rusticated on one side, and with a range of 
diminutive Doric columns on the other, supports a considerable 
number of Corinthian pillars on two faces, some detached, some stuck to 
the walls, some flattened into pilasters. There are two storeys of 
windows under these pillars, and an attic above. The whole will 
be one of the most expensive and elaborately-ornamented bnikbiigs in 
the city, but the amount of thought displayed is very small indeed, 
and its design very commonplace and questionable. 

If the Berlin architects, after so fair a start, are to sink to such 
mediocrity, it wiU be very sad indeed. But the state of private Archi¬ 
tecture gives great encouragement to the idea that better things may 
be looked for. In no city of Em-ope has the elegance of Classical Art 
been so successfully apidied to domestic edifices. In the new quarters 
of the city and the suburbs, especially about the Thiergarten and the 
Anhalt Gate, there are some specimens which it is really a pleasure 
to look upon. kSeldom do we find pillars or pilasters running through 
two storeys, and still more rarely do we find a cornice anywhere but 
at the top of a building, which, of couree, is the only place where it 
ought to be. The string courses are kepit subordinate, but always 
mark the floors ; and each storey is a complete design in itself. lYhen 
ornament is applied, it is to the window-dressings or constructive 
features, and generally elegant aud in good taste, so that the result of 
the whole is more satisfactory than any to be found elsewhere, not 
even excepting Paris. All that is wanted is a httle mure perseverance 
in the same course, that certain details may be more thoroughly 
naturalised, and the whole style settle into that completeness which 
would pivwent the probability of future a))erration. 

ItYlietlier this will be tbe case or not is rather problematical. 
Already we find early French Eenaissauce ornaments and high roofs 
jieejiiiig tlirongli occasionally ; and fasliion, it is to be feared, may. as 
it generally does, prot'e too strong for common sense to be aljle to resist. 
It will ])e Very sad indeed should this jirove to be the case ; fur ilomt- 
meiital Architecture, to lie satisfactory, must be in accordance with, 
and based upon. Domestic Art, it it is to be true aud to speak to our 
feelings. Certainly there is no city in modern Europe where the 
architects have shown such ajititude in combining all that is elegant 
in the Classical styles with the wants aud requirements of modern 
habits : and if they now forsake the true path, it is ditticult to say 
where we are to look for any indications of liojie or promise for the 
future. 
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Group of Houses facing tbe Thiergarten, Berlin. By Hitzig. 
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The best class df the new houses at Berlin are of the type repre¬ 
sented in Woodcut No. ^11. where the windows are left to tell tlieir 
own story, with only a slight rustication at the base of the huildiug-, 
aud a cornice at the toi> : to these are added an occasional cerandah or 
balcony, but which i.s neither a part of the ccjustructioii, nor interferes 
in any way with the main hues of the desinu. With these simple 
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243. House at Dantzig. From Hitzig, * Ausgeflihrte Bauwerke.* 

elements numerous very elegant and imposing mansions have been 
erected of late years—some much richer than this example, some few 
plainer; but all exhibiting the same strict adherence to truth, and the 
same absence of affectation. 

Occasionally, as in the recently erected hou.se of Count Pourtales, 
there is, perhaps, too evident an attempt to reproduce Grecian details 
in more severity than is quite compatible with modern Domestic 
Architectm-e ; but when the whole is so elegant as this example, and 
when no really essential part of the design is sacrificed to produce this 
effect, the introduction of these Classic details is pardonable. In the 
museum and studio which Klenze built for Count Eacyzinski, the 
principles of Greek Art are carried far beyond what are found in 
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this palace—to such an extent, indeed, is Grecian feeluig carried 
there, as to amount to affectation ; but this is a rare circumstance 
at Berlin. 

Another gradation of this style is illustrated in IVoodcut Xo. 24 S, 
which, though situated at Dantzig, is by a Berlin architect; and, 
though ornamented with Classical details, approaches more nearly to 
llediLCval feeling. This tendency is, in fact, the rock on which the 
style will probably be shipwrecked. Already the Honiautic School in 
Germany is obtaining immense indneuce ; and although all the attempts 
they have hitherto made in Gothic Architecture have proved utter 
failures, still the architects are working hard, and, with the examples 
of what has been done in France and England before their eyes, may 
easily produce as good forgeries as we have done—//’ they tcisL if. Let 
us hope they may be saved this last and lowest stage of architectural 
debasement. 


Dresden. 

Only two buildings of any importance have been erected at Dresden 
of late years, besides Scbiukel’s Guard-house mentioned above. The 
first of these is the new theatre ; the other the new pictui’c gallery ; 
both by Semper. 

The arraugenieut of the picture gaUery is copied from that of tlie 
Pinacothek at ^lunich, with only such changes as the necessities of the 
situation rendered uecessary. The front towards the Zwirner has 
much the same galleried arraugement ; but the openings are smaller, 
the piers more solid, and anything more in accordance with common 
sense would ha\'e been strangely out of place in a fa(,’ade forming as 
this does the fouith side of the Zwirner (’ourt. On the front towards 
the river a third tier of galleries has hceii erected, lighted from the 
roof, which gB'es—externally—u cousidcrulile degree of dignity and 
sohdity to the principal storey : and the centre is an elegant and an 
appropriate piece of design, though a little wanting in the dignity its 
situation seems to demand. 

Little or nothing has been done in Dresden in rri\ ate or Domestic 
Archileeture that is at all worthy of admiration. The new buildings 
are as commonplace as the old. any imposing effect they may possess 
arising from their dimensions alone : while occasional copies of Tcne- 
tian palaces, and attempts iii the style which modern German archi¬ 
tects call Gothic, betray an luisettled state of pul die opinion in this 
matter, and a want of purpose which can only lead to confusion and 
to bad taste. 


Vienna. 

The public buildings of Tieiiiia hardly show that its inhabitants 
have profiled by the movement taking place in other pans of 
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(Termaiiy, or care more for the display of architectural desio'ii than 
their forefathers did at any period since the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century. 

It is true that in a fit of enthusiasm, arising from the acquisition 
of the statue of Theseus by Canova, they, too, determined on having a 
Walhalla in tvhich to enshrine their purchase, and forthwith com¬ 
menced the erection of a copy of the so-called Temple of Theseus at 
Athens. Had they paused to investigate the matter a little, it would 
probably have been found that the temple they were copying was 
really dedicated to Mars, and that the shrine of their new god was of 
a different shape and style altogether. But the Tiennese are not anti¬ 
quaries, so this did not matter. Had they been architects, thev would 
have known that to be seen to adtantage the Ctrecian Doric Order 
must be placed on a height where it can be looked up to ; and the 
Grecians, in consequence, always chose elevated sites for their temples. 
There are no hills in Vienna suited for this purpose ; but there are 
some grand old bastions which would have formed the noblest terraces 
for such a building, had the idea suggested itself to them. The next 
best place was the crest of the glacis, where it could have been 
approached, though in a far less degree, on an ascending ilane ; but 
even this advantage was neglected, and they finally determined on 
erecting it at the bottom of the ditrh ! 

When the Edinburgh people placed their Doric institution at the 
foot of the mound, it was as great a mistake as they well could make ; 
but a Doric peristylar temple at the bottom of the ditch of a fortress 
sui-passes everything that has yet been done in the way of architec¬ 
tural bathos. 

We may hope there has been an improvement in taste and judg¬ 
ment since then, as they have recently erected on the glacis a Gothic 
church, which is really a very beautiful building. As will be seen 
from the plan, it is practically a copy of Cologne Cathedral on a 
reduced scale, being 295 ft. in length externally, with a nave 91 ft. 
wide internally : and inside the transept it is ICd ft. from wall to 
wall ; so it is really a first-class church, as far as dimensions go. Its 
details are all designed with elegance, and executed with care ; so that, 
altogether, it probably is the best modern reproduction of the style of 
Cologne Cathedral. The poetry and abandon of the older examples is, 
of course, wanting ; but after the completion of one or two such build¬ 
ings we shall be saved from the monstrosities of that strange style 
which the Germans have recently been in the habit of assumino- was 
Gothic ! 

A stiU larger church has recently been erected as the Cathedral of 
Linz. It is lOU ft. long internally, and the transept is 188 ft. from 
wall to wall. It has only one western tower uistead of two, 
and is neither so rich in ornament nor so complete in its details 
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as the Viennese example. Both, however, are very grand churches, 
and probably indicate that the future style of ecclesiastical edifices in 
Austria wiU—as with us—be in 
this should be the case, of 
course we can look for nothing 
from that country but repro¬ 
ductions of bygone designs. In 
a country so intensely Catholic 
as Austria, this will at least be 
appropriate, and the adoption 
of this system there need be 
lamented only in an artistic 
point of view : if we may judge 
from the very little they have 
done in jiast ages, this cannot 
be a subject of deep regret to 
the architectural world. 

The most striking, as well 
as the most extensive, new build¬ 
ing in or about Yieniia, is the 
new Imperial Arsenal: and this 
is all the more creditable, inas¬ 
much as this class of design is 
generally handed o\’er to the 
engineer, and he is left to pro¬ 
vide as best he can for the 
utilitarian exigencies of the case, with little, if any, reference to thc 
artistic effect. In this instance, though the whole is of brick, with 
only the slightest possible admixture of stone-drcssing in the more 
ornamental parts, the different blocks have l>een so arranged that their 
purpose is easily understood, and in order that they may group jileas- 
ingly with those around it. 

It is an immense square of building, measuring about fi.lu ft. in 
front by nearly 2()00 ft. in depth. At each angle is a great caseniated 
barrack. Between these the longer sides are occupied by blocks of 
storehouses. Opposite the enti-auce is the chapel, and in the centre are 
the cannon foundry and small-arms workshops. 

Besides these, fronting tlie entrance, is the armoury—by far the 
most ornate portion of the group, and a very pleasing specimen of the 
style of Itrick architecture adopted by the Italians in the ^fiddle Ages. 
It may be objected that the style is too ornate, the ])arts too small and 
florid for the purpose to which they are here applied : and it is true 
that a more severe and massive style would have been more appro¬ 
priate to the purpose—but as it is in a courtyard, and not seen from 
the outside, this objection is hardly tenable, the effect of the whoh; 


the style of the Middle Ages. If 



244. Plan of the Votif-Kirche on the gUcis at Vienna. 
Scale luu feet to i inch. 
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being so pleasing that we must overlook such slight failings in this 
inartistic country. 

At Pesth a Jewish synagogue has just been completed in the same 
style, and by the same architect—L. Forster; which is the most 
striking building in that city. There is an affectation of Orientalism 
in the balloon-like cupolas—certainly not Oriental—which crown the 
towers and angles, and, being gRt, detract considerably from the 
otherwise sober appearance of the structure. Notwithstanding this, 
nothing can well be more elegant than the mode in which the various 



245 View of tbe Syuagogue at Pesth. 

bauds of different coloured bricks are disposed, and the way in which 
they bind the various parts of the design together. The stone-work 
of the windows is also more than usually well designed, and in 
perfect harmony with the details of the brick edifice to which they 
belong. Greatness and grandenr are of course unattainable in this 
style and with this material, but the mode in which it is used at the 
Munich and other railway stations in Germany, with the taste dis¬ 
played in this Synagogue, and in the Arsenal at Vienna, shows that a 
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very considerable amount of elegance can be attained by the use of 
different coloured bricks with a slight admixture of stone and of terra¬ 
cotta ornaments ; and there is no reason why these materials should 
not be employed with the most modern as well as with the Mediaival 
styles. 

Although there are, besides this, some very large and important 
buildings in Pesth, and some very picturesijuely situated ones iti 
Buda, there are none which can pretend to much architectural beauty. 
They are all according to the usual recipe—pilasters and jdaster, 
adorned with white or yellow wash, relieved by green Venetian blinds. 
At Vienna another element is introduced, very destructive of archi¬ 
tectural effect, in the double windows which it is found necessary 
to employ everywhere. The outer ones, in consequence, beuig flush 
with the wall, there is no apparent depth of re\’eal to the windows, 
and the whole is as flat and unmeaning as it well can be. "When we 
add to this that all the walls are stuccoed and all the more delicate 
mouldings choked by repeated coats of whitewash, it is easy to under¬ 
stand how vain it would be to look for any \’ery pleasing e.vamples of 
Architectural Art among the modern houses of Vienna or its neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The great monastic establishments which still exist in ^ arious parts 
of the Austrian dominions would ha\'e afforded numberless ojiportuni- 
ties for Architectural display among a more artistic jieojile : but none 
of them are remarkable for any e\idence ot taste in this direction. 
One of the oldest and most celebrated is Klosternenberg, near A ieiiua. 
In the year 1730 , the Emperor Charles ^ I. commenced the present 
buildings on a scale of such nuigniffcence that they are .still incomplete : 
but the piarts that have been finished show so little real artistic leeUng 
that this is hardly a subject of regret. 

The most splendid of these establishments is, perhapis, the great 
Convent of Vlblk. It stands on a rock overhanging the Danube, in a 
situation so grand and so p)ictures(iue that it is difficult to understand 
an architect not being inspired by it to do S(jinething beautiful. Xot- 
withstanding this, it would not be easy to point out any building in 
Europe of the same pretensions which po>sesses so little pioetrv of 
design as this. Its flanks externally are not unlike those of the Escu- 
rial—plain, barrack-like buildings of great extent, pierced with num¬ 
berless windows, but without any ornament. The church occupies the 
.same relative position as that of the Escurial, with a dome in the 
centre and two western towers : and these aiv crowned by the con¬ 
torted bulbous spares so ])revalent throughout the Austrian dominions. 

Several of the smaller establishnieiits, perched on rocks, or ne-tling 
in secluded valleys, are pictures(pie or pleasing, in spate of the stple 
in which thev are built. But not one, so far as is known, is worthy of 
admiration as an object of Aid. 
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What we really miss most in reviewing the Architectural history 
of Germany are the village churches, and the country seats of the 
iiohlemen or squires, which form the bulk and the charm of the Archi¬ 
tectural objects of this country. Even in the lliddle 
Ages the ^•illage churches of Germany were little 
more than plain halls, without aisles or clerestory— 
polygonal at one end, with 
a few tall, misshaj^en win¬ 
dows at the side, and a rude 
wooden roof over all. The 
single spire, which was in¬ 
tended to lx; their external 
ornament, was generally 
])laced on a square tower 
without buttresses or break, 
and the transition between 
the two parts was seldom 
e\en broken by battlements 
or pinnacles. After the Ke- 
formatiou. us may be easily 
understood, it was worse. 

The body of the church was 
little better than a barn ; ~ . 

’ 247. German spire at 
241 .. Oerman .Spire ut Prague. [ln^. tOWef was. if possible, Kuiteuburg. 

e\ en plainer ; and its spire, 

ahvays in Austria and generally elsewhere, of the curious bulbous 
character which is even now so common ;' their only merit being 
that no two spires are like one another ; but though the strange 
unmeaning vagaries in which the architects have indulged may be 
creditable to their iugeunity, they are by no means so to their taste. 

The country seats are e\en more ol.dectiouable. ATth the fewest 
possible e.xceptious, the feudal castles are deserted and in ruins, and 
there is nothing to rejjlace them. A man may travel from the Baltic 
to the Adriatic without seeing a single gentleman’s seat or country- 
house worthy of the name. If a nobleman has a mansion where he 
can reside on his lands, it is only like a large public luiildiug at the 
end of a \'illage, with an tiveuiie of well-clipped limes leading from 
the front door to the public road, and peiiiaps an acre or two of 
ground laid out as a formal flower-garden. The most beautiful sites 
in the loveliest scenery are utterly neglected. The coiniction is 
everywliere forced u])on us that the Germans as a jieople have none 
of that real appreciation of the beauties of nature which iii this 


^ Woodcuts 28C and 237 are selected as favoiirabie specimens of these spires-—if 
they ma\ be so called. 
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€omitn- goes so far to redeem our want of knowledge, or of true feelin" 
for Alt in general. The eoniitry has no charms for them : and it is 
very ijuestionable whether Art can he tme or deep-felt without a love 
of Xature. At all ei'ents, in so far at least as Architecture is con¬ 
cerned, it seems in Germany to be an exotic forced into a transitory 
bloom in the hot-beds of the cities, but having no real existence 
beyond their walls—a matter of education or of fashion, but not a 
necessity, or a thing in which the pieople really take a deep or heart¬ 
felt interest. 


Berxe. 

Although Switzerland is not in reality a part of Germanv. it seems 
hardly worth while to devote a separate chapter to a country whicli, 
during the three hundred years over which this history extends, has 
only erected one building of sufficient importance to be mentioned. 
Being principally Protestant, and generally poor, it is hardlv to be 
expected that any new or important churches would be found ; and the 
cities are. as a general rule, hardly important enough to indulge in 
any great display in their municipal buildings. 

Eeceutly, howe\-er, they have erected a Federal Palace at Berne, 
which is one of the best modern specimens of the Florentine style 
that has yet been attempted. The centre especially is bold and 
well designed ; and with its dee].! Ixdcony. and the range of ojieii 
arches under the bold cornice, it lias a dignity worthy of the style, 
and very superior to anything of the same class at Munich or else- 
Avliere. The wings are hardly equal to the dignity of the centre. 80 
bold a cornice suggests and requires somctliing more important than 
a plain tiled roof ; and the centre,—at least over tlie great hall at the 
end,—ought to have had as bold a parapet as the central division of 
the front. These, however, are minor defects : and. taken as a whole, 
it is one of the most successful, as it is, for its situation and purposes, 
one of the most appropriate hnildiugs of the present day. and forms a 
singular and iustructi\e contrast with the Parliament Houses wliich 
we were erecting simnltaiieously, and for the same identical purposes. 

Putting oil oue side, for the jireseut, the question whether the 
Swiss building is not too literal a transcript of the Florentine style, 
a comparison of the two hnildiugs fairly raises the ipiestion, wliieli 
of these two styles—assuming tve must adopt oue of them—would be 
most suitable for the situation at Westminster. 

Taking the outline of Barry's river facade {Moodcut Xo. as a 
basis for comjiarisoii. let us sn])pose a block like the centre of tlie 
Bernese Federal Palace placed at either end, where the Speaker's and 
Black Rod’s houses now stand : lietwcen tliese a central block, more 
ornate, but of the same height as the wings, ainl occupying the same 
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extent of ground as the centre division of the Parliament Houses ; 
and then these joined by curtains four storeys in height, like those at 
Berne, but more ornamental in character, which their being recessed 
would render quite admissible. Which would have been the nobler 
building, or the best suited to our purposes ? 

The first answer that occurs is, that though so much larger in 
bulk, owing to the increased height, the Florentine building would 
have been very much cheaper—probably to the extent of one half, in so 
far at least as the architectural decorations of some parts are concerned. 

The next reply would be, that it is more suited to our climate, 
having no deep undercuttings to he choked up with soot, and no 
delicate mouldings to be eaten away by damp and frost. 



The Bernese style Avould have combined perfectly with towers of 
any height, or domes of any extent, without there being any danger 
of their crushing the building to which they were attached, or 
destroying its effect in any way. 

It would have produced a far more massive and a manlier building, 
and therefore more appropriate to its purposes, than one carried out 
in the elaborately elegant, but far too delicate, style employed in the 
Westminster design. 

Internally it would have demanded painting and sculpture, not of 
the Mediffival type, but of the highest class tlie art of the day could 
furnish : while the furnitm-e and decorations might all have been of 
the most modern and most elegant patterns. 
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In addition to these advantages the Hall and the Abbey would have 
been left in the repose of truth and beauty, not. as they now are, in 
competition with a modern rival, imitating their ornamentation, but 
far surpassing them in richness of display. 

A few years hence, few probably will dispute that a simpler, a 
more massive, and more modern style would have been far better 
suited for our Parliament Houses than the one adopted. Whether it 
ought to be the one the Striss have employed is much more doubtful. 
It seems, however, clear that they are nearer the truth than ourselves ; 
and with some modifications their style might be so adapted as to 
make it approach more nearly to what is really right and truthful 
than anything which we have yet done in luodeni times. Of course 
the right thing to do would Ite to forget both the Medici and the 
Tudors, except in so far as we can learn anything from the new forms 
they introduced, or the new principles they elaborated, and, having 
done this, to think of the nineteenth century only and its require¬ 
ments. We are still far from this ; but there are signs that we are 
advancing in that direction. When once fairly embarked on this 
path, it will not be difficult to produce buildings which, with as much 
grandeur of outline, shall he far more beautifid than the Berne 
example, and, with equal beauty of detail, will be equally more 
majestic than our Houses of Parliament. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EECEXT ARCHITECTURE IX UERMAXY, AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

[If Tve tlioroiialily .sriisp the idea that the style of architectural clesiau 
belongiiia by natural law to the current period of modern European civilisa¬ 
tion is the Italian Renaissance in the widest application of the term, it 
would seem to follow clearly enough that the highly developed intelligence 
of the German nation, although by no means disinclined to accept any 
favourable opportunity for enjoying the intellectual amusement of 
reviving ” the obsolete antique, must inevitably revert to the standard 
system in the end. Accordingly, the revival of the academical Hellenic 
which has been described in the foregoing pages may no doubt be 
regarded as most excellent and learned histrionics : and we mav also 
award a certain amount of praise to the efforts subsequently made in 
other (juarters of the land to produce an imitation—eiiually histrionic 
although not learned—of the fashionable Neo-Gothic work of England : 
but what we should ex|)ect to see without fail would he a return to the 
national I'ersion of tlie Italian : or rather, we should sujjpose that this 
German-Italian in its ordinary forms would be found to have con¬ 
tinuously governed the every-day design of the period, and that the 
exhaustion of the experiments of revixal would simplv leave the proper 
mode of the times to jiroceed with its development without obstruction. 
And such has been the case. Up to the date of the v'ar between 
Germany and France in 1S7(), the German architects mav be said to 
have followed the lead of Paris contentedly. Not that the German- 
Italian xvas the Erench-Italian: but the two were of the same tvqie, and 
the one a guide for the other. The inherent finesse of the Gallic Latin 
could scarcely be emulated by the Teuton, and there lay the prineijial 
difference. The e.xtraordinary impulse which was communicated to 
Parisian architecture by the magnificent building policv of the Second 
Empire was scarcely felt in Germany. Neither does it appear that the 
acknowledged philosophical power of the Germans manifested itself in 
their architectural work in any phase of more thoughtful design : the 
typiical Frenchman of any culture is an artist born rather than made, 
while the typical German, like the Englishman, is perhaps too frequentlv 
neither the one nor the other. But, he all this as it may, the result of 
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the war certainly was to confer upon the united German nation a new 
sense of leadership : and the effect of this has naturally made its 
appearance, amongst other things, in architecture. In two words. German 
artistic huilding may be said to have become much more powerful and 
nincli more elegant. The increase of power may be simply traced to an 
advanced sense of importance ; the improvement in elegance is still to 
be attributed to the iutlnence of France. If before the war France had 
heen dependent njiou Germany for guidance in art. it is perhajDS not too 
much to suppose that the indignant sense of defeat would have led her 
architects to repudiate the accustomed guidance at whatever sacrifice : 
hut there was no such difficulty on the other side. It had been the 
habit to keej) an eye on French work for the sake of artistic ])rotit, and 
obviously there was no reason why that course should not he cuiitiintod : 
the feeUng of martyrdom was with ‘‘ our friends the enemy.’’ The 
German edition of the Parisian Architecture has consequently produced 
iu the great toivns during the last twenty years a profusion of very 
elegant and stately edifices, most notuhly in Tieiuia and Berlin. 

The illustrations Xo. and give a very fair, and a very 

favourable idea of the German aivliiteeture of the jiassiiig day. That 
the graces of proportion in detail which are so characteristic of similar 
work in France are to he discovered here, is more than the critic could 
venture to suggest : hut neither can it he denied that there is to lie 
seen a certain display of refined taste and lihcvality of anistic inoti\-e 
which indicate the command of both natural intellect and acquired 
kiioiN ledge in their highest forms. Conqiared with some of the best 
examples of English work of a similar type, it may perhaps be said that 
such designs as these exemplify very distinctly the re.sults of the 
elaborate academical training of Continental schools contrasted with the 
noil-academical officc-pupiluge which constitutes tlie chief part of 
architectural education iu England. It is stoutly contended by typical 
English critics tliat the system of office-]in]iilage is the preferable mode 
of instruction; that it encourages the (lc\elopment of individuality and 
original feeling; and that it fills the country with variety of artistic treat- 
iiieiit, where the ateliers of Contiiieiital States jiroduce only elegant uiii- 
fonnity and monotony, and artificial graces which soon pall upon the a]ipe- 
tite. At the present nionicnt earnest endeavours are being made in London 
to establish the means of supplementing, if no more, the training of the 
office. l)v introducing the element of outside teaching, and everyone must 
wish well to such aitcmpts. It can scarcely lie disputed that the typical 
English ai'cliitect. who has "picked up” the craft.smanship of design in 
two or three good offices, or ]ierhaps in only one. has to rely upon somewhat, 
limited resources. At the same time it may be clear eiianah that after a 
long-drawn-out training in a State-supported School of the Fine Arts on 
the Continent the student is most likely to find himself overtaught, and 
his freedom of thought very much drilled out of him. . If the happy 
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modium can be discovered soon eiiougli and accepted in Eiig’lisb offices, 
no doubt it will be a very good thing for the times that are coming. 

One thing that is illustrated very fairly in Xo. 2I8& is the somewhat 
meretricious ornamentation which is to be seen in a good deal of the new 
street Architecture of Germany ; it is scarcely nccessaiw to observe that 
ill Weak hands this practice is frer{uently carried to excess. 
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Another practice is illustrated in No 248ff which in Eno:landhas now 
happily disappeared in all good work ; for not a Uttle of the most 
attractive architecture in some of the chief German cities is un¬ 
fortunately produced in cement. Now it may no doubt be contended v ith 
perfect truth in the abstract that cement facing, if used in the right way, 



248i>. elling House, Berlin. 


is a legitimate building-material. The use of plaster-work, for instance, 
as an interior finish for walls and ceilings, it is a mere affectation of 
archaism to think of disparaging : so much so that the brick facing 
inside our churches and the stone facings inside the Imndon Law f ourts 
may be said to carry realism into actual vulgarity. But whemAcr 
either plaster-work within or cement work without is to be used as a 
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material for artistic Architecture—^iiot mere wall-covering—then the true 
architect is bound to face the question boldly, what are the limits of its 



perfectly legitimate use ? To produce a Classic “ order ” inside a public 
hall in lath and plaster on cradling, is certainly not legitimate ; and 
when the nave-piers and arches of a chmch have been constructed in the 
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The ViHve Church, Vienna. 


same way the case is no worse. To bnild up an academical street 
fagade in rough brickwork coated with a surface of cement to simulate 
the design of ornamental stonework is also a thing that cannot possibly 
VOL. II. 
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Be done legitimately. In some of Sir John Soane’s work in London— 
notably in his Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields—an honest attempt seems 
to have been made to contrive a style of ornament suitable for the 



cement facing then so universally in use ; the result may no doubt be 
called a failure, but there is evidence at least of both' thought and 
courage. But the question of the artistic treatment of plastered 
surfaces is a large one, and, although in theoretical criticism by no 
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means nninteresting', is in practice of too little importance to have 
provoked much discussion. 

Plate 248c represents the central part of the principal front of the 



new Parhament House at Berlin. It is grandiose and stately no doubt 
in an extreme degree, and sufficiently academical ; hut no one can say 
it is characterised by the reticence of true artistic power. It is scarcely 
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vulgar, but it appeals to the vulgar. The sculptural ornament is 
ornament only, and very much overdone ; the architecture would he 
almost better with none of it at all. But the radical fault of the composi¬ 
tion is the prodigious pompousness of the entrance door—for this is all 
it is. To what vast Arena can such an Arch of Triumph admit what 
superglorious Titanic Beings ? At any rate it tells the story admirably of 
the perhaps excusable inflation of the Grerman genius after the somewhat 
unexpected conquest of its by no means modest neighbour. 

It can be easily understood that, whilst French taste could never 
be brought to occupy itself seriously with the revival of the Gothic Arts, 
the sympathies of the Germans might be readily led in that direction, 
as has been the case with the kindred English. Plates 248(/ and 248e 
represent two crowning efforts of the modem German Gothic, the 
Votive Church in Vienna by Von Ferstel, and the Town Hall of the same 
city by Von Schmidt. It is needless to remark that the ecclesiastical 
example is very superior work to the municipal ; in fact Enghsh Church 
architects may. from their very highest standpoint, cordially recognize 
the great artistic merits of the Votive Church, while even the least 
exacting of our Secular Gothicists would think twice or thrice before 
according their approval to the Town Hall. Both compositions are 
somewhat showy ; but that is characteristic of the locality generally, and 
perhaps excusably so in the bright capital of Austria. 

The National Academy at Athens (Plate 24.s/) is of course not on 
German ground, but, as an admirably designed monument of German 
Hellenism by Von Hansen on the very soil of Hellas, the credit of its 
merits has to be awarded to German art. The reader will no doubt 
perceive that the pair of monumental columns are to carry statues. 

Eeferring to the question of the influence upon the character of 
industrial art products in general which has been brought about by the 
International Exhibitions, it may perhaps be said that in Germany the 
results have not been so directly apparent as in England. This would 
naturally be so. The artistic guidance of France had always been much 
more at hand, and its authority more cordially appreciated. The enter¬ 
prise of England as a country of such great wealth has also been greater 
in such matters than that of the poorer Fatherland. But that German 
artizanship of the higher order has had its share in the benefits conferred 
on the whole world by the intercommunion of the last forty years will 
not be questioned by any one. It may also be said that German 
academicalism has not succumbed to the popular principle ; but this 
again is but a local and superficial (juestion, and. so far as Architecture 
is a test, the advance of artistic hherty cannot be denied.—En.J 
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BOOK VI. 

KORTH-M’ESTERX EUROPE. 


CHAPTER I 
BELGIUM. 

There is a group of small uationalities extending from the northern 
boundary of France to the Arctic Sea, along the shores of the ocean, 
which may safely be grouped together.- and. as far as tlieir Architec¬ 
tural history during the Renaissance period is concerned, may he dis¬ 
posed of in a short chapter—not on account of any affinity of race 
or simiiarity of taste which exists among them, but simply because, 
during the three centuries to whose arcliitectural history this volume 
is coutiiied, they have done very little indeed iu the way of artistic 
building, and done that little badly. 

Much could not he hoi>ed for from the Scandinavian group, iuas- 
much as, during the Middle Ages, when all the world were cultivatiug 
with success the art of Architecture, they erected very few buildings 
tliat were remarkable in any respect, and scarcely one that was 
original. Indeed, thev showed no taste for architectural display 
during that period, and it is consequently hardly to be expected that 
they should have develoju-d any at an age when all the more artistic 
nations of Euroj'c were forsaking the wonderful styles they laid fur 
centuries been hringimr to pevl'ectiou. Still less could it be supposed 
that they should either have invented a new process, or done anytliing 
worthy of notice hv that mode of proceeding tvhich had proved so 
fatal in every otlier land. 

The honest Dutch are, and were, too matter-of-fact a people ever to 
excel in any decorative art. In painting they delighted in rejao- 
dueing nature literally hut truthfully, hut with the rarest possilile 
exceptions never went beyond the limits of what might have been 
oltserved ; so in Architecture, good, honest, prosaic bnildinss, suitable 
for the uses for which they were designed, were all they cared to erect. 
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Better tilings might have been expected of the Belgians. During 
the Middle Ages, architectiu’al magniticence was in Belgium certainly 
one, if not the principal mode of display ; and the country is even 
now covered with the gorgeous monuments which resulted from this 
taste. It is true her cathedrals are neither so pure nor so artisti¬ 
cally perfect as those of France or England, and that her town-haUs 
are, generally at least, more remarkable for their dimensions and for 
the richness of their details than for the beauty of their design ; but 
still the Belgians were a building people, and strove always to build 
ornamentally. It is not at firet sight very apparent why they should 
suddenly have ceased to indulge in a piu^uit they had followed with 
such zeal, nor why, when they did return to it, they showed less 
ajjtitude for it than is to be found in any of the neighbouring lands. 
It may partly be that the Belgians are not essentially an artistic 
people ; but a great deal is also due to the practical loss of liberty 
which resulted from their connection with Charles Y., and from their 
falling into the power of Phihp of Spain, whose iron rule put a stop 
to any national display. The loss of their commerce, also, in con¬ 
sequence of the discoveries of Columbus and Yasco de Gama, deprived 
them of the means, even if they had had the taste, to continue the 
lavish expenditure they had hitherto indulged in on objects of archi¬ 
tectural magnificence. 

To this must be added that the Reformation, although it did not 
change the outward form of the religion of the people, still destroyed 
that unhesitating faith in an all-powerful and undivided Church, 
which could do all and save all, and which consequently led men to 
lavish their wealth aud devote their talents to purposes which were 
sure of some reward at least in this world, and certain, they thought, of 
undoubted recompense in the next. 

Antwerp was the only one of the Belgian cities where the water 
was deep enough opposite her quays to be used by the larger vessels 
which, in consequence of the discoveries of the Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese in the sixteenth century, came to be employed in long sea 
voyages ; and she consequently retained something of her ancient 
prosperity long after Ghent and Bruges had smik into comparative 
insignificance ; and as a natural conse(|uence of this, Antwerp has 
more the appearance of a modern town than any of her rivals except 
Brussels, and possesses some buildings in the Renaissance style which 
are worthy of attention. 

The priiicii)al of these is the Hotel de Yille. erected, in 1581, by a 
native architect of the name of Cornelius de Yriendt, and a very fair 
specimen of the style of the period. The width of the fayade is >5 ft., 
with a height to the top of the cornice of ft. This height is 
divided into four storeys ; first, a bold, deep arcade, then two storeys of 
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windows of large dimensions, but each of them divided into four 
compartments by large, heavy stone mullions, which not only prevent 
their appearing too large, hut make them part of the whole design, 
and part of the surface of the wall in which they are placed. Each 
trindow is separated from the one next to it by pilasters ; and above 
these three storeys there is an open gallery under the roof, with square 
pillars with bracket capitals in front. The employment of this o| en 
loggia in this position is most successful, as it gives shadow without 
unnecessary projection, and seems to suggest the roof, while it apjiro- 
priately crowns the walls. 

The building is more highly ornamented in the centre, being 
adorned with double columns between each window, and rising to a 
height of 18o ft. to the head of the figure which crowns the pediment, 
though this, it must be confessed, is the least succes.sful part of the 
composition. The obehsks on either side are not only unmeaning 
but ungraceful as used here, and the whole has a built-up appearance 
very unlike the quasi-natural growth of a Mediieval design applied to 
the same jmrpose. Notwithstanding this, there are few more suc¬ 
cessful designs of its class. It is free from all the extravagances 
which distigiire structures of its kind and age; and equally free on 
the other hand from the affectation of grandeur which so often deforms 
later buildings. Each storey here is complete in itself, and there is 
not a single ornamental featiu'e apphed which is eitlier more or less than 
it pretends to be. 

In the present state of feeling on this subject it would be the 
height of rashness to conqtare this town hall with its Mediteval rivals. 
But, take away their towers, and place them where they can be equally 
well seen, and the Antwer]i Town Hall will stand the conqjarison as well 
as any other building of its age or class. Except to the extent to which 
the design of any one man must be inferior to that of many, and that a 
foreign style must be more difficult than a native one, it meets most of 
the re(|uu-ements of good and truthful Architecture. 

The same praise cannot Ijc accorded to the churches built in the 
same age. The principal one at Antwerjj is that dedicated to San 
Carlo Borroineo : but, like all chiu’ches built by the Jesuits, its fagade 
is overloaded with misplaced ornament. Internally, there is sometlmig 
majestic in the simple vault of the nave, resting on a double tier of 
arcades, reproducing much of the old Basilican effect ; Imt this is again 
spoiled by the tasteless extravagance of the details everywhere, by 
whitewash where colour was tvanted, and by gaudy colours where 
simphcity and repose woidd be far more effective. 

Although the Belgians, from the circumstances above enumerated, 
have no buildings erected during the Benaissance period which can 
rank with those of more artistic countries, still it is imjxjssible to 
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wander through the land without appreciating the strong feeling for 
the beauties of Art on the part of the people, who, under more favourable 
circumstances, might and would have done thhrgs of which they might 
justly have been proud. 

In their churches the marble altarpieces are structures often as 
large as Eoman triumphal arches, and frequently in very much better 
taste : and the rood-screens and pulpits are frequently equal, if not 
superior, to similar examples found elsewhere. In the construction of 
these edifices, too, they seldom fall into the absurdities too frequently 
met with in other countries. When, for instance, the nave of a church 
is separated from its side aisles by pillars supporting arches, it is the 
rarest possible thing to find a fragment of an entablature on the top 
of its pillars. The archivolt rises boldly from the capital, and with a 
vigour that shows that the j.iillar is not a sham, but really an essential 
and useful part of the construction of the edifice. 
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Front Elevation of Town Hall, Antwerp, 


In the church of St. Anne at Bruges the entablature over the pior 
arches is heavy beyond ali precedent, inasmuch as it belongs to a tall 
Coiinthlan order, ^^hich is attached to the main piers of the inter¬ 
section, and the capitals of which are represented bv the brackets 
betw een the arches. This is not quite successfnllv manacled, but 
though the Doric Order has to support this hea\'y entablature, and a 
clerestory and vault above, the effect of tlie whole is most satisfactory. 
The spectator feels not only that the support is sufficient, but that the 
architect knew it would be so, and secured the safety of his super¬ 
structure by the immense solidity of the jtarts he emploved. 

Though in a less de<j:ree, the same remark applies to the nave of 
the church of the Carmelites at Ohent, and to most of the churches 
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of the Eenaissance age in Belgium. They may not be models of taste, 
but they are not the tame apings of classicality which are so offensive 
in other countries. It was hardly, however, to be expected that at an 
epoch when neither Italy nor France could produce an ecclesiastical 
edifice which commands unqualified admiration, a small country situated 
as Belsrium then was could do much. AU that can he said is, that in so 
far as church-building was concerned, she probably occupied the same 
relative position during the Eenaissance period that she had attained to 
during the existence of the true styles. 



250. View of St, Anne, Bruges. From iM s ‘ Arcliitei-turjl GrAinkur. 


Though Brussels has been so long a capital, it possesses no build¬ 
ings of any architectural importance which luu’e been erected since 
the Eeformation, nor a single modem church which a traveller would 
step out of the street to visit in any second-rate capital ot Italy. Ihe 
Eoyal Palace is of very ordinary architecture both externally and 
internally; and that which a “■ patria gi'ata ” erected for Prince 
William of Orange is as commonplace a dwelling as can well be con¬ 
ceived ; although there are some handsome apartments inside, their 
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beauty depends far more on. elaboration and ricluiess than on any of the 
higher characteristics of Art. 

The buildings in which the “ Chambers ” meet were erected under 
the Austrian rule, and are not unpleasing specimens of the usual 
portico style, which became stereotyped tliroughont Europe at that 
period. In the new quarter of the town are some fair imitations on a 
small scale of the style of Domestic Architecture prevalent at Paris, 
but nothing either original or very well worthy of admiration ; and of 
course there are some churches in the “ style Clothique ” which would 
make an English archteologist shudder if he came within a mile of 
them. 

The new buildings erected for the Universities of Liege and Ghent 
afforded an excellent opportunity for architectural display, had there 
been any one with talent sulRcieiit to avaQ himself of it. These struc- 
tm'es are spacious, surrounded by large open sjiaces, and are at least 
intended to be of a monumental character. All, however, that has 
been produced in the way of architecture, externally, is a large portico 
with a crushing pediment in the one instance, and an equally large 
portico without any pediment in the other : and, internally, some halls 
and lecture theatres of very questionable taste. 

To this very meagre list might be added the names of some 
chui'ches.—supposed to be Gothic,—recently built, or now in course 
of erection ; but they are such, that it will be better taste to pass 
them over in silence. It is too evident that Architecture does not at 
present flourish in this industrious little corner of the earth. Still, the 
knoAvledge of what they have done in this art during the Middle Ages, 
and of what they are now doing in Painting, affords every encourage¬ 
ment to hope that the Belgians may again resume the rank they are 
entitled to among the ornamentally building nations of Europe. 
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CHAPTEK 11. 

HOLLAN'D. 

There is only one edifice erected in Holland during the Renais¬ 
sance period to ■n’hich the Dutch can point with much pride as 
exemphfying their taste for architectural magnificence ; and, if bigness 
is merit, the Stadthaus at Amsterdam is entitled to the position it 
claims in all hooks on Architecture. It has also the virtue of being a 
stone building in a city of brick, and in a country where every stone 



employed has to be imported by sea ; but, as an architectural design, 
it can only rank with the Caserta or the Escurial, and other buildings 
remarkable for their dimensions, but also for their want of Art. 

Its dimensions in plati are 310 ft. by 260 ; and in height there is 
a basement storey of 16 ft., raised on a stylobate or steps 4 ft. high; 
and, above this, two ranges of pilasters, which are spread all over the 
building—these occupy each 40 ft. in height, and together cover four 
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ctoreys of windows. As if to make the disproportion between a base¬ 
ment of 16 ft. to a building 100 ft. in height even more apparent,' 
there are seven small entrances, symbolical of the seven provinces, in 
the principal fa9ade ; and as these are little more than 10 ft. in height 
to the top of the arch, it seems a puzzle to know how the inhabitants, 
or traffic suitable to so large a building, could be got in by such small 
openings. 

Internally, the arrangements are better than the exterior would 
lead us to expect. The four staircases at each end of the corridor are 
singularly convenient, even if not so artistic as one great staircase 
wou’d be ; and the position of the great hall in the centre is weU chosen 
both for convenience and effect. The haU itself, which is 62 ft. wide 
by 125 ft. in length, is really a beautiful apartment, and by far the 
best feature in the building ; though some of the minor apartments are 
also good in proportion, and elegant in their details. 

As Amsterdam is a more modern city than Delft, Leyden, or 
Haarlem, and indeed the youngest of Dutch cities, inheriting only one 
important church from the Middle Ages, it has had to build those 
it required since the Reformation. There are the “ Oude ” and 
“ Nieuwe Kercken,” large and pretentious edifices, but possessing no 
merit either in arrangement or in architectural design : and the other 
churches of the town—as indeed all the Reformed churches of Holland 
—are plain utilitarian buildings, designed more to contain the greatest 
number of worshippers at the least possible cost, than to display 
architectural taste, or to ornament the situations in wliich they are 
placed. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

DENMARK. 

The Danes—or some one for them—built one or two respectable 
and interesting ecclesiastical edifices in the round-arched Gothic style, 
during the early ages of the introduction of Christianity among them, 
but nothing in the Pointed styles; and, since that period, it need 



252. View of the Exchange, Copenhagen. From Marryat’s ‘Jutland and the DauioU lsle6.’ 

hardly be said that Architecture, as a tine art. has not existed among 
them. The palaces at Copenhagen are large, and, it may be, con¬ 
venient buildings ; the churches are sufficient for their congregations, 
but pretend to nothing more ; and the country-houses of the gentry— 
for the Danes do reside on their properties—^are neat and cheerful 
residences, but without—in any published instance—pretending to 
architectural display. 

The one building of which the inhabitants of Cox)enliagen pretend 
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to be proud is their Exchange, erected by Christian IV. about the 
year 1624. So much indeed do they cherish it, that when, in the 
year 1858, it was transferred to the mercantile community by 



the government, it was expressly stipulated that no change should 
ever be made in it which could detract from the character of the 
edifice. E\ en with this challenge, it is difficult to discover wherein 
the beauty of the building consists. The principal fagade is a 


Castle of PrederickBlmr". From Manyat’s‘Jutland,* 
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characteristic specimen of the style, and free from affectation, but 
not beautiful in itself; and the seven great dormer windows which 
ornament its flanks are certainly too large for their position ; and 
the wall between them not being broken up so as to caivy their 
lines down to the ground, they look as if merely stuck on, without 
any apparent connection with the building. The spire of twisted 
dragons’ tails is a capriccio pleasing enough in its way, but hardly 
good Architecture. 

To us the Castle of Elsinore is interesting from the associations 
comiected with its name, and also from its architecture being the 
exact counterpart of that found in Scotland at the same period. We 
could almost believe that some parts of the Castles of Edinburgh or 
Stirling were built by the same architects: and Heriot’s Hospital 
and other buildings might be quoted as proving an almost exact 
similarity of style between Denmark and Scotland during the Jacobean 
period of Art. In itself, too, the Castle of Elsinore is a picturesque 
pile as seen from the sea, and has a certain air of grandeur 
about it which pleases, though its details will not bear too close 
inspection. 

The Castle of Fredericksborg (Woodcut No. 253) was erected by 
the same Christian lY. who built the Exchange and the Castle of 
Eosenborg at Copenhagen; and though in the same quaint style, 
and with the same detestable details, is, like its fellow palace in 
the capital, a palatial and picturesiiue edifice. When seen at a little 
distance, its numerous spires group gracefully together, and accord 
well with the varied plan and outline of the building. It has now 
also a certain air of antiquity and a weather stain about it which 
cover a multitude of defects ; but its details are far from being 
pleasing, and all that can be said in its favour is, that it is a most 
characteristic specimen of the art—or the want of art—of the country 
in which it is found, and is another .Warning not to look for true 
Art among people of such purely Teutonic blood as our cousins the 
Danes. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

HAMBUPtGH. 

The great fire at Hamburgh, in the year 1842, afforded its 
wealthy citizens an opportunity of improving the appearance of their 
town, of which they have availed themselves to a very creditable 
extent. As this has been done chiefly under the influence of the 
example set them at Berbn, and under the guidance of the same 
architects, the new streets show the same appreciation of the require¬ 
ments of Domestic Architecture which characterises the new quarters 
of that city. 

In the new streets, every house, whether great or small, is a 
separate and distinct design, and, with scarcely a single exception, it 
is design which exactly reproduces externally the internal arrangements 
of the building. There is no instance of great pillared porticoes 
darkening the light, or concealing shop-fronts ; no instance of tall 
unmeaning pilasters running through two or three storeys, vainly 
attempting to make small things look large. AVhen cornices are used 
they are always at the top of the house, and represent the eaves of 
the roof; and the architectural features are n holly confined to the 
doors, windows, and stringcourses, and other essential parts of the 
construction. It is true that the ornaments are not always in the 
very best taste, nor so elegant or so well applied as those found 
at Berlin ; but the general result is most satisfactory. The streets 
have all that variety and individuality which we admire so much 
in older towns, combined with the elegance and largeness which 
belong to their age ; and they as fully and as clearly express the 
wants and aspirations of the nineteenth century as any of the 
buildings of the Middle Ages do those of the period in which they 
were erected. 

On the other hand, it may be confessed that in the Post Office, 
the National Society’s buildings, and one or two private edifices, the 
German architects have attempted what they call Gothic, and have 
failed as utterly as they generally do when they dabble in this style. 
Not only are their details bad, but the outline of the buildings is 
always so awkward and unmeaning as to obtrude most unpleasingly 
on the otherwise harmonious result of the rebuilding of the citv. 
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So complete is their ignorance of the principles of Gothic Art. that 
it is no matter of surprise that an English architect bore off both 
prizes in the competition for the rebuilding of St. Xicholas’s Church 
and for the new Town-hall. The first of these is now complete, 
except the upper portion of the spire, and when completed, promises, 
as far as such a building can do, to make the good Hamburghers 
believe that the nineteenth century is a myth, and that the clock of 
time has stood still for the last five centuries—if not in cotton- 
spinning and engine-making, at least in all that concerns Architecture, 
or its sister Arts. 


VOL. II. 


R 
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CHAPTEE V. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

If any buildings of the Renaissance period exist in Sweden or 
Norway wliich are worthy of admiration, all that can be said is, that 
travellers have omitted to describe, or artists to draw them, and that 
they have been equally ignored by the writers of guide-books. 

The truth, however, most probably is, that, like their kindred 
the Danes, they are not an artistic,—certainly uot an architectural 
people. 

The one building of theii-s known as worthy of admiration is the 
Palace at Stockholm, commenced by the celebrated Charles XII., in 
the year 1G98, from the designs of a French architect, Nicodemus 
de Tessin. Considerable progress was made in the works during the 
next seven or eight years ; but the expenses in which his wars involved 
the King, and, finally, his defeat at Pultowa, arrested their progress, 
so that they were not so far completed as to render the palace habitable 
before 1753 ; but no departure seems to have been made from the 
original design then or at any subseopient period. 

The main body of the building is a nearly square block, 378 ft. by 
382, enclosing a courtyard 247 ft. by 270. The principal fagade is 
extended by wings to a length of nearly 700 ft. ; and the general 
height of the great central block is 9.5 ft. to the top of the balustrade, 
from the granite basement on which it stands. In addition to these 
noble dimensions, the situation is almost unrivalled : one of its faces 
being open to the inlets of the sea which divide the city so picturesquely 
into islands,—the other two, towards the town and the cathedral, are 
sufficiently open for architectural effect. 

Its great merit, however, is the simplicity and grandeur of the 
whole design : in which it stands unrivalled among the palaces of 
Europe, with the single exception of the Farnese at Rome ; and in some 
respects its proportions are even better than those of that far-famed 
palace. It is true the material here is only brick and plaster ; but the 
parts are so large and so well balanced that we forget this defect ; and 
it is crowned by a cornicione so well proportioned to the mass below, 
that the eye is charmed and the feelings satisfied from whatever point 
of view the palace is regarded. 
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There are no two buildings in the world that stand in snt-h 
distinct contrast to one another, in this respect, as this Palace at 
Stockholm and the Winter Palace at St. Petersburgh. Though 
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Plan of Palace at Stockliolm. From ‘Wipbeking. 
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nearly of the same age, not differing much in size, and like one 
another in situation, the superior dimensions of the main block of 
the St. Petersburgh example is entirely thrown away by the little¬ 
ness of its details, and it offends every one by the tawdriness of its 
bizarre decorations : while the other gains not only size, but dignity, 
from its noble simplicity, and pleases universally from its expressing 
so clearly what it is, without affectation or attempt at concealment. 

It is to be regretted that, even here, the garden front is adorned 
with some three-ipiarter columns, which would be much better away ; 
and there are some details in various parts which might be improved. 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN NORTH-WESTERN EUROPE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

[SiJiiLAR progress to that which has heeu clescrihed for Oernian 
architecture has taken place of late years in the north-western countries 
of Europe, although witli far inferior ojtporinmties of display. In 
Belgium it is French taste that is conspicuous ; hut the most iiotalile 
specimen of the building art which has been ju’odneeil. the truly magni¬ 
ficent Palais de Justice at Brussels fNo. '2om/), if it were the desis'ii of 
a Frenchman, would certainly entitle him to be called the represetitative 
of a Very advanced and original school. The supreme majesty of the 
editice—aided immensely by the maje.sty of the situation—strikes the 
heholder with the greatest force, and the boldness of the gronping 
and the play of masses ap}>ear to carry his mind i|nite beyond tlie 
considerations of criticism : but, nevertheless, when the design comes to 
he architectnrallv examined, there is no dunl)t that, if it still pleases 
the eye. it fails in certain points to satisfy the intellect. The impressive¬ 
ness of the compiosition depends largely upon the introduction oi ceitain 
inordinately massive featnres. easily recognisalile. whose omission, or 
reduction to the panvailiiig scale (>f the design, would proiutll} diiniuisli 
the grandiose effect consideralJy. In fact, there are sevei-al scales in 
tlie composition, which it i.s more tliaii difficult to attemjit to re'concile ; 
and there are few better exercises to be fonnd for the student than that 
which would be fnruisbed 1)V the j'roblem how to In’ing all tlie featmes 
of this remarkable design into harmony of scale without deti'acting too 
much from its peculiar effect of picturc.sipie and piipuant. and almost 
aggressive, graudeur. Of coitrse it would be easy enough to reduce the 
whole composition to one or aimtlier form of Classic sim]>licit\. but 
there i.s something here iptite adverse to all simplicity tvliich coll^titutes 
the leading motive of the artist. On the whole thi^ edifice mat jieihaps 
be descriiied as the dream of a scene-painter iinexpeetedly realised, in 
which magnificence mu.st be accepted in lien of taste, and the tague 
admiration of the mnltitrole for the analysis of the critic. 

In Holland tlic local dcvcloinnent of the Italian style has no 
differed materially from what has taken place elsewhere ; but there has 
been some very good Gothic work done, chiefly by Cnypers, and Plate 2->oli 
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may be taken as perhaps the best example that can be cited. It 
is not easy to see why a revival of the Medieval mode should be more 
successful in that country than in Germany; but the reader will 


The Palais tie Justice, Hrufaels. 
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perceive in the illustration all the evidences of a high appreciation of 
the idiosyncrasy of the ancient style, although it will not he supposed 
that its rehabilitation for modern use has any such hold upon the 
popular mind as it has in England. 

Plate 2ooc shows the principal fafade of a very meritorious building 
at Lund, in Sweden. Leaving the reader to decide for himself how far 



2556. Church at Eindhoveu. 


he can approve the acceptance of two scales intolved in t le use o a 
single-storey Order in such direct contrast tvith the double-storey ice„ 
which gives the motive to the composition, he will cordiallj ac ’now 
ledge the neatness with which the one is worked into the othei, not to 
mention other merits which will be readily discerned. En.] 
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Universily at Lund. 
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RUSSIA. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Any one who is aware how correctly and how infallibly Architecture 
must express the feelings and aspirations of a people, however they 
may attempt to disguise them, will of course be prepared to expect, in 
Russia, a history of the Art differing in many essential particulars 
from that of any of the other countries in Europe. 

Down to the time of Peter the (ireat the civilisation of Russia vas 
more essentially Asiatic than European: and her Architecture was 
that peculiar form of the Uloiigolic type which has lieen de^cIibed in 
the “ History of Architecture.’ (Iccasionally. it is true, in later times, 
pilasters and other (juasi-Classical forms were sometimes adopted from 
the styles of the Western world : but they were used vitliout the least 
reference to their meaning, or to their appropriateness to the situation 
in which they were placed. 

With the foundation of St. Petersburgh, in IT');!, a new era com¬ 
menced. Her rulers then determined that Russia sliriuld take her 
place amontr the nations of Eurojie, and have worked steadily and 
powerfuUy towards the attainment of this object durinu a century and 
a half. Success has attended their efforts to at least this extent, that 
in St. Petersburgh everything bears outwardly tlie aspect of A estem 
Europe : and he must have a keen eye who can detect anything in her 
Architecture that would lead him to believe he was so far north as 
the banks of the Neva, and nearly thirty degrees eastward of Pans. 
Whether this exotic civilisation extends far beneath the surface or 
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not remains to be seen ; and it may weU be questioned whether it has 
spread widely over the empire, or is only confined within the walls of 
the modern capital. 

So far as can be gathered from such data as are available, Moscow 
still clings to her Tartar feelings, and Kieff remains lethargic, with 
more of the East than the "West in her modes of thought. But, though 
the effect may not yet be apparent, there is a leaven spread over the 
old Tartar crust, which may penetrate deeper, and may eventually 
work a change : but, tiU it does so, the history of the European form 
of Eussian civilisation, and of her modem Ait, must be chiefly confined 
to the capital. 

In so thoroughly centrahsed a monarchy, the history of the capital 
is generally that of the empire ; and, in this respect, St. Petersburgh 
may be said to be even more essentially the representative of modern 
Eussia than Paris is of France. hat was done in the provinces had 
first been done in St. Petersburgh, and was copied with more or less 
exactness as the place was more or less remote ; but it is only in the 
capital that the series is complete, and the history of Art there 
is the history of Art throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

Unfortunately, the Art we find at St. Petersburgh is, like her 
civilisation, essentially exotic. The architects who erected the 
greatest number of buildings were Tressini, Pastorelli, Rossi, Gua- 
renghi, and other Itahaus. Thomoud and Montferrand were French¬ 
men ; and Speckler and Kleuze are Germans ; and though the names 
of one or two Russians do occasionally appear on the list, it is a 
fact that nine-tenths of the buildings of the capital were designed 
and carried out by foreigners, and the Russians who designed the 
remaiuing tenth if it amounts to so much—were only tolerated 
because they adopted the principles aud copied the details of their 
foreign instructors. 

It is also a misfoituiie for Russia that she began to build iii the 
Italian style just iiheu the art in Europe, aud especially in Italy, was 
at the lowest ebb of degradation—when Borromini and Guarini had 
contorted e\eiy thing to madness, aud men neither could copy what 
was beautiful nor invent anything that was reasonable. Europe has 
since attained proficiency in the copying branch, and Eussia has 
followed slowly in her wake. Had it been possible for her to have 
voiked out her own ciiilisatiou, she might perhaps have excelled in 
ini ention, aud thus sui passed the other European nations in the exer¬ 
cise of tine Art. But that ivas not the path she chose, either because 
the Russians are not an architectural race, or because tlie form of her 
government was such as to repress the development of artistic excel¬ 
lence on the part of its subjects. Judging from the experience of 
what they did from the time of the foundation of Kieff tiU the accession 
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of Peter the Great, it would appear that the firet suggestion affords 
the true solution of the difficaltyd During the whole of that long- 
period they did not erect a single building remarkable for constructive 
excellence—though they had always the dome of St. Sophia before 
their eyes—nor one showing any true appreciation of the principles of 
architectural design, - 

It is true there is always an amount of local character aud fitness 
about their buildings which pleases, and the decoration is purpose¬ 
like, even when not beautiful. But in the whole Eussiaii Empire 
there is not an edifice which wiU stand a moment’s comparison with 
the contemporary buildings of Westeru Eurojje erected during the 
Middle Age period. 

In other respects St. Petei-sburgh is much more fortunately 
circumstanced for architectural display than auy of the older cities of 
Europe. When Peter the (treat determined to found the capital 
of his vast empire on the banks of the Neva, there was hardly a 
fisherman’s hut to be seen on the spot. It was a desolate, un¬ 
cultivated plain on the banks of a noble river; but with nothing 
whatever to impede the alignment of his streets, or to prevent his 
planning the new town so as to suit auy visions he might have of its 
future greatness. 

The intention of the founder evidently was that the city should 
occupy the islands between the Neva aud the Nefka, where the 
fortress stands and his own palace stood. The south side of the river 
was to be occupied by the dockyard, aud the establishments belonging 
to it. these being, in the estimation of Peter the (ireat, the most 
important buildings in the empire. lu fact, tlie object of fixing the 
capital on this spot, was to obtain access to tlie sea. and to provide 
suitable accommodation for the development of the future marine of 
the nation. 

The superior spaciousness of the site on the south side, coupled 
with the difficulty of commuuicatiug with the rest of the empire across 
the river at certain seasons of the year, led to a gradual abandonment 
of this plan. This change further led to the curious anomaly that the 
three y-reat streets dividing the town into four ijuaiters do not radiate 
from the palace but from the dockyard, uhieh .still remains the 
principal object on this side of the river, occupying the best and most 
prominent position. 

Barring this defect, the whole plan of the city is judicious and 
noble. The great river that sweeps through it, taried vith its 
islands, and the canals that iuter^ect it in various dirc'cti(jns, ptreveiit 
anvthing- like monotony ari.sing from its regularity : and the node 
quays that line the river side, and the splendid edifices rising 

' See ‘History of Au-Uitet-ture,’ vol. ii. pp. 350-3G3. 
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everywhere behind them, give to the wliole an air of gi'andeur 
and dignity which—at first sight at least—is unsurpassed by any 
city of Europe. 

It is only when we come to examine a little more closely these 
nobly planned edifices that we feel the want of Art shown in their 
execution, and we are soon satiated in con^enuence of the endless 
repetition of the useless and generally inappropriate features which 
form the staple of their design. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

It is said there are a thousand or fifteen hundred ehnrehes in 
Moscow, while there are hardly one-tenth of that number in the new 
capital—a discrepancy arising', not from any dilTercnce in tlie intensity 
of religious feeling, but from the ciivuiusttmce that in JIoscow the 
chttrches are mere oratoj’ies. as they are iii tdl truly Creek commu¬ 
nities. A ceil a few feet sijuare. with a jiicture of the Tirgin. is a 
church at liloscow : and that city possesses at least four c.ithedrals. 
the largest of which would not sutfice f'.U’ the churcli of a small parish 
ill any otlier part of Europe. 

-■^t St. Petershurg'h, on the otlier baud, the clmrclies are on the 
European scale, and many of them vie in dimensions witli the proudest 
monuments of modern times. 

The oldest church in St. Petershurgh is that erected or begun hy 
Peter the Great at the Citadel. Its jilan is tlmt of a Latin Easilica, 
about goo ft. long by loo ft. in width, divided internally into three 
aisles, and presenting no remarkable peculiarity inside. Externalh-, 
there is one dome on the roof wln'cli suggests its (‘ojuiectiem with the 
Eastern Church, and at the west end a tall slender s])ire. reachiuu' a 
height of sod ft., a feature Ixirrowed from tlie West : but in Iius-;ia, 
and in this form. cs 2 )ecially suggestive of the Xeva. for it is not to lie 
found anvwherc far from its baidcs. The details of the chureh are 
generally coarse, and more badly designed than might be expected 
from its ardiitect. Tressini, alio, as an Italian, even in that day, 
ought to have known how to draw a Doric Order. 

Had Peter the Great had his own way, every subseijueut church in 
his empire ivould liavc liccu a Latin P>asilica like this : and tlierc are 
several of tliis age in various parts of the empire, which are copies 
lueii'e or less exact of tliis tyjiical eilifice. But the old Tartar feeling 
was not so easilv extinanished ; and when Ea-trclh, in 1 , Ul, was eulled 
upon to design the i^moliiov ^Monastery, near Jst. Petcrslitirgh i M oodent 
Xo. gol). he reverted to tlie old Mii-covite tyiie. but clothed it in the 
tatvdriest finery of the then fasliionable Fr.-ueh sdiool. The church, 
which stands iti tlie centre of a maanifii-ent sipiare formed liy the 
monastic buildings, is 245 ft. in length from east to west l>y llts ft. 
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across the transepts, and tlie central dome roaches a IieioRt of 315 ft 
nearly that of onr own St. Panl’s. It has not, "however ' 
individual feature worthy of admiration ; and the only thiuo- that 


one 

can 
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Le said for it is, that its five domes are Russian in idea : but if tlieii 
ornamentation is characteristic of Russian civilisation in that day, 
“ t/int jns jm/r elh ! ” It would be difficult to find in Eiu'ope anything 
so really bad as this. 

Xotwithstanding these defects, it cannot be denied that this 
design has some architectural merit. The church stands well in the 
centre of a great court, surrounded by buildings which are evidently 
and hone.stly the residences of the ecclesiastics attached to its service. 
The general outline of its five domes is pleasing, and they group 
picturesquely with each other, and with the buildings siuToundiug 
them ; above ah, they are Russian, affecting to be nothing hut what 
they are, and their tratlifulness goes far to redeem most of their other 
defects. It would he a great misfortune if anything similar were to 
be done again ; but it would be difficult to find a more essentially 
characteristic representation of Russia and her Art at the time this 
church was erected than this fantastic monastic estabUshment. 

The rival monastery of St. Alexander Xewski, a little further up 
the river, is one of the few buildings of the capital designed by a 
Russian. His name was Staroff. and his design is fur more sober and 
less objectionable than that just mentioned. The monastery was 
erected during the reign of the second Catherine, and the church, 
though designed by a native, is a basilica in form, ioo ft. long liy 
145 ft. across the transepts, the intersection being covered by a dome 
of Italian design and graceful outline, fin ft. in diameter. At the west 
end are two towers of rather stunted and ungraceful forms; hut both 
internally and externally there is more design and a better adaptation 
of parts to the whole than in almost any other church in the capital. 
The principal defects lie in a directly opposite direction from those of 
the church last mentioned. It is neither Russian nor local, lait simply 
a moderately well de.signed Italian church of its age, such as might 
he found in any city of Italy. It looks like an Italian cliiuvh, 
transported to this place without any assignable reason, and executed 
in plaster, and, in consequence. lose> that amount of meaning wliioli 
goes so far to redeem its fantastic neigblMiur. 

The plan of the Cliureb of St. Xicbolas is worth recording, as it 
is nnknown in auv otlier part of Eitro]ie, iliongh found in the Caves 
at EUora, and in many other buildings in the East. It is simjile. but 
affordiusT nreat variety of jierspeetive : suited to tlie Ureek ritual, 
wliicb is not congregational, and does not require that the vnrshippers 
should eitlier see or hear all that is going on. Had the centre been 
an octas'on—as it ought to have been—-it might have been very 
beautiful, and would have lent itself, better even than it now doe>. 
to the five domes which crown it extenially. Ihe little additional 
width of the central arches is hardly suHieieiit to eive the ceiirral 
dome the predominance which in thi- du" ot comjiositiou it ouelit 
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to possess: and, even internally, a more important central point 
would have added dignity to the whole. With these alterations, it 

would have become practically the same design as our St. Stephen’s, 

Walbrook, which, for this class of plan, is perhaps the happiest 
arrangement that has yet been carried into effect.^ 

The dimensions of this 
church are 182 ft. each way, 
which, thoitgh not large, are _ 

suffieieut for architectnral ’* □ r F ^ 

effect when properly used, ^ ^ _ 

and are very considerable for ( ^ 

a Eus.sian place of worshijt, '] ii|| M ' • ' rf 

if measured by the standard i ti-Jl----s—h --i-o—i - 3 : 

of the iMiddle Ages. A ^ ^ 

Till the (-(jinpletion of the 

great church of St. Isaac’s, ^ 

a few years ago, that of Onr 

Lady of Kasan was the prin- j!;j ; ■■ --J i I 

cipal—in fact, the cathedral - - ^ 

-cliurcll of St. Petersburg!!. 208 . PlaaoftheClmrdiofSt. Xlctolas, St. Petfr-buT-gli. 

It was erected, oi' rather 

completed, in gratitude for the Russian victories from l,sl2 to Isll. 
and by a natite architect, V<irouikin. 

The suggestion of the desiaii is taken from St. Peter’s at Rome 
witli its eircnlar ci.iloiiiiade : but the idea is here used witli so much 
freedom, and the whole coiistrueiioii of tlie ]>laii shows so mncii 
novelty, as to entitle its autlioi’ to great credit for originality. 
Altogether there is jierhaps no finer conce]ition tor a chni’ch—standing 
a little back, as this one docs, on one side of a .street—than a grand 
semicircular colonnade, strctcliiiig its anus forward as ii toiu\itethe 
votaries, and showing in its centre the well-proportioned dome that 
crowns its intersection ; while the iia\e and choir are re\eided. tliongh 
scarcely seen, Vjetweeii the interstice^ ot the nitereoluniniations. [he 
church, too. is sufficiently large, being 2.i'S ft, long' over all eytei'iially, 
and 21s; in width, the dome being le> ft. in diameter, .iml :^oi) It. liigh 
externally. 

With all these elements of beauty, however, the effect is very 
considerablv spoilt by the indifferent details. Iiotli internally and 
e.Kternallv. The Corinthian columns are lanky and wire-drawn, the 
eiitahlatnre lean, and the ornaments liadly ilesigned and worse exe¬ 
cuted. It was also a solecism to make the pillar> of the colonnade the 
same in ele'ign and dimeu>ions with tho-e o! the portii'oes of the 


' Its outline, in plan, is that snrge-t. 1 for tJie nngiiial fiesian of St. Paul’.- (Wood- 
cut No. ITS . and is singularly liappy, giving both =trfcngtii and variety. 
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church. Even if it was determined they should be of the same Order, 
which would have been of doubtful propriety, they oirn'lit certainly to 
have been subordinated in some way or other. As they now stand, 
they are a mere screen to hide, instead of a porch to dignify, the church 
to which they are attached. Notwithstanding all these defects. Our 
Lady of Kasan is a very noble church, and its semicircular portico a 
feature well worthy of imitation. 

Besides these there are several smaller churches in the city, some 
of which show considerable ingenuity in adapting the Classical style 
to the square forms of the pure Oreek Church : for either the building 
must be lov' externally, if it is to have a ])leasiiig proportion in the 
interior, or the requisite height for external effect must be attained 
either by a sham dome al)ove the true roof, or by making the interior 
so high as to be out of all prop)ortion. 

One of these churches, dedicated to St. Catherine, is very similar 
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460. Half Section, half Elevation, of 


the Chnrch called du Kite Grec, St. Petersburgh. 


„ ch,..;ch p—n. <«« ’'"J,” t 

portico i. l«.scr “/“f' “ lotcrclly it. 

more plcicg, .od tl.e V,. of the ck.rcl, 

kight i. too greo . ta»g Ik fk 
externally being only lt>' It. y 

simple and pleasing design. ^ 

The Church ,Pre, of its faces, and the 

recessed portico of two piUais / Peio-ht externallv 

,*„lc is simply sna clcg-l.t^ ‘J'dk " ’ 

being only 11-2 ft., ite inteimi is ,m ^aa 

is s ‘W; ;w:»i:‘:rN^ « 0 ,. ,vi,icl, i. ...ore 

“Greeks, or of the Pate^ t ^ 

elaborate than either o t ^k'in-T model fur a larger church, 

spread, would have ■ Jpt too great for its other 

though here again the internal neuu 

dimensions. ancle towers are worked into the 

Still, the mode in which the t i r a 

composition l.y ti.e soPiciicolat windows immedioteiy 

SrtoTmrarc .11 "’Mch might be omploycd iu snol. 
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compositions ivitli success, and show how easily the Russians might 
obtain beautiful churches in this style by only settling on some 
weU-understood type, and being content to elaborate it, instead of 
rushing about looking for fresh models for every new building they 
propose to erect. 

It is certainly to be regretted that some such system has not been 
adopted in reference to the designs for the great Church of St. Isaac ; 
for, although it is one of the largest and most expensive churches in 
modern Europe—although the materials employed in its construction 
are unsurpassed for beauty and richness, and its situation is unrivalled, 
yet it must be confessed that the result is most unsatisfactory, and 
chat half its advantages have been thrown away from the want of 
sulRcient skill on the part of the architect to enable him to avail 
himself of them. 

The site on which the Cathedral of St. Isaac stands seems from 
the first to have been destined to be occupied by the principal archi¬ 
tectural monument of the city. It is a magnificent place, extending 
about (hJO yards from the river’s bank, with an average width of more 
than Huo yards ; bounded, at the Quay, by the Admiralty on one hand 
and the Senate House on the other; while, at the spot where the 
church stands, the Riding School, with its beautiful portico, and on 
the other side the War Office, support it, without interfering with its 
architectural effect. 

Three churches have already stood on this spot :—first, a wooden 
one, nearly coeval with the city. This was replaced by one designed 
by Renaldi. of great pretensions, commenced daring the reign of the 
second Catherine : but, being left unfinished, was remodelled on a 
smaller and less expensi'S'e scale by the Emperor Paul, who completed 
and dedicated it to Di\-ine worehip. 

The church thus erected was far from being commensurate with 
the dignity of the site, or of sufficient importance to be the cathedral 
of such a city as St. Petei’sbnrgh had become. 

In couseiiuence of this the Emperor Alexander determined on 
replacing it Ijy a building which shoidd not only be worthy of the 
situation, but should ri\'al the finest churches of modern Europe in 
extent, and surpass them in richness of decoration. 

After various attempts to procure satisfactory designs in other 
quarters, he at last, in the year l.sl8, confided its execution to a French 
architect, the Chevalier de llontferrand. He superintended its con¬ 
struction during the next forty years, lived to see it completed, and 
to assist in its dedication in 18.58, though he died very shortly 
afterwards. 

The church itself is a rectangle, measuring 3()5 ft. east and west, 
by 16(1 nortli and south ; and, including the four great porticoes, covere 
an area, according to the architect’s calculation, of 68,815 ft. It is 
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therefore larger than the Pantheon at Paris fwliich eontain.s r)i),2s7 ft.), 
though considerably smaller than St. Pauls, wliicli covers .s4,o2;) ft. 
superficially. 

Of its area 18,301 ft., or considerably more than one-fourth, is occu¬ 
pied by the points of support : so that, looked at from a constructive 
point of view, St. Isaac’s stands lower than an_\ utliei chinch in 
Europe, as will be seen by the following table, showing the number of 
feet in each lOoO of tlieir area occupied in tlie cliuiches siiecifieil 
by the points of support, this table being compiled by the architect 


himself ;—■ 


St Isaac’s . 

266 ft. in 

St. Peter’s, Ecme . . .. 

261 „ 

Pantheon. Koine .. 

2H2 „ 

St. Sophia. Coiistiintinoplt 

217 „ 

St Maria, Florence 

201 „ 


St. Paul’s, Lon< Ion.. 

. 170 ft. in 1000 

Milan Cathe<inil . . 

• 161 „ 

St. (Jcnevieve, Paris 

. 1.54 „ „ 

St. Suhnce, Paris . 

. 1.5i ., 

Notre Dame, Paris 

. 140 „ .. 


And, as shown before,^ many of the flothic buildings come off as low 
as luO ft. in lOoO, or in other words only one-tenth of their area is 
wcupied bv the points of support. Thus a Gothic architect, with so 
large a portion of his building appropriated to open p.nticoes, would 
certainly not have consumed more than one-third of the materials used 


• ■Histiiry uf Aichiteoturt-,’ Introductinn. 
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KortU-Eatat \ lew of St. Isaac's. St. Peterabuiyh. 


heie ; and even in the Italian style the experience of the best archi¬ 
tects ^ shows that one-half of the (juantity oiiglit to have siifiiced. 
Looking at the unstable nature of his foundations, and the enormous 
expense incurred in securing them, economy of material, irrespective 
of expense, ought to have been especially studied in this instance. 
This want of constructive skill is, however, detrimental, not only in 
this respect, but, in consequence of it, the area internally is so 
crowded as to lose half its effect, while externally the building is 
heavy beyond aU precedent. 

The nature of the situation requires that the principal entrance 
should be lateral, as orientation, east and west, is more strongly in¬ 
sisted upon in the Greek Church than even in that of Xorthern Europe ; 
and,^ besides this, Ale.xander in confiding the design to the architect 
particularly insisted that the three chapels of Catherine’s church, 
vhich had been consecrated, should be preserved. Xothing therefore 
could be better than the conception of placing here a noble Corinthian 
portico, copied almost Literally, but with somewhat increased dimen¬ 
sions, from that of the Pantheon at Borne. Having done this, however. 
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it was absurd to place an e<jually grand portico of sixteen coiuinus ou 
tlie opposite face, wliicli. from its situation, must always be the back 
of the church. At all events, if this was done, it was indispensalile 
that the western front, which is, and always must Vie, the ])rincipal 
entrance, should at least have one e(|ually inau'niticent ; instead of 
this, we find only a shallow porch of eight pillars. But the worst 
feature of the design is that a similar portico is placed at the east end, 
whei'e there could not ]ios.sibly be an entrance. This tvas the umre 
gratuitous, as in order to do it the architect was obliged to reinme the 
apse of the central cha]iel of the old church, and supply its jiilace by a 
flat wall with a single window in it : tbits not only destroying the 
ett'ect iiiteriially. but at the same time taking away all tbc meaning of 
the design, us seen externally. Had he left the ap.m. and oiuilled Ills 
eastern portico altogctlicr, the design would have heen iidinitelv 
better: hut the right tiling to liave done would have lieeii to lieiid Ills 
eoloiinade round the apse, and thus give it a dignity commensurate 
with the lateral porticoes. 

Forgetting for the moment the misapplication of these jiorticocs 
they are by far the finest that have licen erected since the time ot the 
Romans. Each of the forty-eight colitiuiis which com])ose them is a 
single piece of the most beaiitifnl rose-coloured granite, .'u; ft. in 
height, and (1 ft. (j in. in diameter. Those of the J’aiilheoii at Rome 
are only IT ft. .j in. (Jf this length, however, 7 ft. is coiered liy the 
bronze eajiital, and 2 ft. (! in. by a base, also of that metal, which 
reduces what can be seen ot the heigbl of the monolith to I.'i ft. (I in., 
which is still howe\er considerably in excels of the shaft of the Roman 
example. The entablature, as indeed the whole biiildiiig, is faced with 
marble ; and internally the grand porticoes are rooted by a great arch 
ill the centre and a flat root over tbc lateral bay.s. Ail this is very 
noble ; but the effect of these porticoes is painfully destroyed hy an 
enormous doulile attic, half the height of the wiiole Drder (71 ft.j, 
placed there to hide the roof of the building, but which dwarfs the 
columnar ordinance to an extent hardly conceivable. There are many 
wavs in whieh this could have been avoided. The proper one of 
course tvoiild have been to show* the roof honestly, and rende’’ it oriia- 
ineiital. than which nothing could have hccii easier: but even if the 
attic had been broken into antic, with ojieiiings between, so as to look 
like part of the roof, it would not have de-troyed the etfei’t of the 
porticoes as it now* does. 

The attic has the further defect of ]ircvcnting the connection 
between the dome ami the substrncrure of the clitirch being seen. The 
dome seems to stand on the roof, or to be tliriist throngli it : whereas, 
had the roof of the four jiorehes heen earned back to its stjuare ha-e. 
the wliole would Imve heen at once eoiistriictively intelligible. 

The dome itself is very similar externally to that of the raiitheon 
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at Paris, except tiiat in the peristyle cousideralile coTifiisiim ari es from 
tliere being only t\yelve great o^Deniugs behind twenty-four etinidistaut 
columns ; and, as the windows are wider than the iiitercolumiiiatiuus, 
the effect is not pleasing, especially as again there are twenty-four 
windows in the attic. But both these domes want the solidity and 
shadow which are given at St. Paul's by the mtrodiictiou of the eight 
masses containing the staircases. 

The pillars of the peristyle of the 
dome of St. Isaac's Church are mono¬ 
liths of red granite, like those of the 
porticoes, but only 42 ft. in height, 
base and capital iiiehided, and of a less 
proport ioiiate diameter. 

The whole of the constructive parts 
of the dome, with the lantern which it 
supports, are of cast or wvougiit iron ; 
an exi)edieiit that seems juAiliable in 
such a case, as it is one which, if 
jiroperly used, might be made as dur¬ 
able as any eipially lofty structure 
wholly of masonry could possibly be ; 
while tliere is great tlilliculty in con¬ 
structing the curved }iart of a dome 
externally in stone in such a maimer 
that it shall be stable and at the same 
time pleasing in outline. Unfortu¬ 
nately the iron-work here used shows 
as little constructive skill as the other 
parts <.>f the huildiiig, throughout the 
whole of winch there is a quantity 
of cast and wrought iron tying and 
bracing eiii[iloyed. which not only shows 
that the masses are badly [loised iii the 
fimt instance, but would ensure their 
destruction if the atmos[iherie iii- 
ffueiices should e\ er reach tliem. 

.V good deal of this might have been 
excusable if the an-liitect had been 
attempting to erect a Imildiug as pro- 
263. Half Sec«on^.fthe^:^me of. st. Isaac’s portioiiately light as those of the 

(lotliic age : lint as lie was using more 
materials than have ever liecn employed since the days of the Egyp¬ 
tians, it indicates an unpardonable degree of unskilfuhiess on his part. 

Besides the great dome there are the four eupoliiii, or bell-towers, 
which are usually found in Eussian churches. These are unobjection- 
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able ill design, and are each again adorned with eight monolithic 
columns, in this case 27 ft. in height. There is still a fourth 
Order of columns, adorning the four windows that admit light into 
the interior ; but these are only 20 ft. high, including base and 
capital. 

These windows form one of the great mistakes of the design. They 
are ordinary sash windows, such as are used in Domestic Architecture, 
and the eye inevitably guesses their width at 4 or 5 ft., their height 
at 8 or 10 ; and they form the scale according to which the whole 
church is measured. It requires au immense effort to realise the fact 
that they are really 10 ft. wide, and more than 30 ft. high, and th;it 
the little columns on brackets which support their entablatures are 
really grand monoliths 2o ft. high I Besides this, a building with 
only four windows.—the three beneath the eastern portico are not 
supposed to be seen or known,—cannot appear of large dimensions ; 
and the mind inevitably brings it down to the scale of those other 
structiu'es for which a similar niimher of openings would .suffice. 

As remarked above, the same dwarfing effect is produced in St. 
Peter’s by the enormous size of the Order employed, the fewness of the 
parts, and gigantic character of the sculpture : hut in that instance 
there is a miiltiiilicity of detail and overcrowding of ornament which 
to a certain extent re.stores the equilibrium of dimension svhen the 
eye becomes familiar with it. vSt. Isaac’s lias nuthiug of the kind—it 
is only a small church magnihed ; and if erected on one-third or one- 
fourth the scale it now occupies, would have been a far more appro¬ 
priate design. In fact, from whatever point of view it is looked 
at. it must be admitted that in no hiiildiiig. either ancient or modern, 
has so much been done to destroy in appearance the really noble 
proportions winch it possesses. 

Internally, the great nave is 43 ft. in width and 08 ft. high, heiug 
made up. tirst, of au Order .‘>1 ft. liiuh, crowned by au attic measuring 
21 ft., and then the vault, wliich, )»eiug a little stilted, makes up 2(1 ft. 
Tlie great dome measures ouly 71 ft., or in diameter iuternally little 
more than half that of St. Peter’s or the cathedral at Florence : while 
St. Paul’s measures !(.>« ft., and the Pantheon at Paris 0.3. But even 
these dimensions would suffice were it not that the whole floor of the 
latikling is so crowded with the masses of construction that there are 
no cross perspectives of any beauty, or poetry of any sort. It is as 
rich as malachite and marble combined with sculpture aud painting 
can make it ; no expense ha.s been spared ; but a little, even a verv 
little, taste, or eveu a little constructive skill, would have been of 
more value than the whole of this magnificence. iSo far. indeed, has 
it been carried, that nothing saves the church from contempt hut the 
grandeur of the materials of which it is composed ; or from the charge 
of vidgarity and 1)ad taste, except the literalness with which its parts 
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are borrowed from Eoman examples, and the small number of them 
which make up the whole design. 

It must always he a subject of infinite regret that so noble an 
enterprise as the erection of this chiu'ch should have been intrusted to 
a man so little competent to the task as the Chevalier de iloiitferraiid 
seems to have been. IVith so lavish an expenditure and such noble 
materials jilaced at his disposal, any man who had carefully studied 
the works of previous architects ought to have beiietited liy their ex¬ 
perience : and with a little common sense, even without genius, might 
have produced the most beautiful cathedral in Europe. As it is, a 
great opportunity has been lost, and, in spite of its s|)lendour, St. Isaac’s 
is at best a grand, but a cold and unsatisfactory failure. Not only is 
there less poetry, but there is less constructive skill shown in the 
design of this church than that (>f any other of the great domical 
churches of Europe. It is impossible to conceit'e a building carried 
oitt with less thought, or less appreciation of the Iteauties of the style 
in which the architect was called upon to design it. 

It would be a fair morning’s work for an architect of ordinary 
ability to sketch out the four fagades of this great buildmg : and there 
certainly is not a week's thought in the whole design, from the pave¬ 
ment to the cross on the top of the dome. And he must be a greater 
genius than the world has yet seen whose passing thoughts are worth 
one thousandth part of the money that has been sjjent on them here. 
At the same time there is scarcely a siiiule constructor of ordinary 
experience who would not have put together the materials placed at 
his disposal far more skilfully and economically than has been done 
by the Chevalier de Moutferrand : who. considering the opportunities, 
can perhaps lay claim to the unenviable distinction of having been 
the author of the greatest architectural failure in modern times. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

SECULAR. 

There is no city in Europe which more truly deserves to be called 
a city of palaces than St. Petei'shurg-h—not even excepting Paris : for 
though that city may be iufiiiitcly richer in architectural beauties, the 
true expression of Paris is more Civic and Domestic than Palatial ; 
while St. Petershurgh not ouly contains some half-dozen of imperial 
residences, or palaces properly so called, hut many of the residences 
of her grand-dukes and nobles are fairly entitled to that appellation ; 
more than this, all her institutions and public establishments, down 
even to the Ijarracks of the guards, are designed on a scale of inaguiti- 
cence not found elsewhere : aTid they are ornamented as only palaces 
are. in other cities. It is true that many—indeed most of these—are 
only of brick, with ornaments of stucco ; and the meamies.s of material 
detracts most seriously from the grandeur of effect when looked closely 
into, hut the general result is imposing : while so large a mass of im- 
piiitant and ornamental buildings being collected together, gives to 
the city an air of grandeur not .seen elsewhere ; and. though the details 
may be cavilled at. the general effect is iinquestionalily grand and 
satisfactory. 

The ]irincipal yialace of St. Petershurgh. as well as the oldest—for 
the residence of Peter the C.ie it hardly deserves that name— is that 
known as the fVintor Palace, built by the Empress Elizabeth from the 
designs of Rastrelli, and commenced in the year If.af. The two 
principal haUs—that known as St. Ueorge’s, and the fVhite Hall— 
were added by Guarenghl, and the whole of the interior has been 
remodelled and refitted after the fire in 1S;!7 : which seems to have 
gutted the hnilding, hut unfortunately did not damage the outer walls 
to sncli an extent as to require their being pulled down, and the whole 
to he rebuilt from the foundations. 

The principal la^ade, towards the river, mea.snres 731 ft. in 
length; while the depth of the palace, north and south, is .5S4 ft., 
and it is thus considerably larger than the Louvre. Internally, it 
encloses a rectangular court of somewhat broken outline, hut gene¬ 
rally 385 ft. east and west by 300 ft. north and south ; which is less 
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than that of the Louvre, in consequence of the buildings covering 
a much greater area of ground than in the Parisian example. 

TPitli these dimensions, in such a situation, and with the amount 
of ornament lavished upon it, this ought to have been one of the most 
beautiful palaces of Europe ; but the details are so painfully bad, that 
the effect is entirely thrown away ; and a man of taste recoils in 
horror from such a piece of barbarous magnificence. 

The two upper storeys are adorned with an Order meant for 
Corinthian, hut so badly drawn and profiled that it may be anything. 
The architrave is broken into a cuiwe ov'er every window, and the 
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264. Portiuu uf the Facade of the Winter Palace, St, Petersburgh. 

cornice is also ti'eated in the same manner occasioually : over this are 
pediments.— not connected with the cornice,— and the whole is 
crowned with vases, statues, and rococo ornaments of various sorts. 

The baseineiit has also an Order called Ionic, but, running through 
only one storey, is smaller of course than the other. Yet the large 
columns occasionally stand ou the heads of the smaller, though occa¬ 
sionally, too, they at old them iu a manner which is almost ludicrous. 
Add to this that the dressings of the windows are of the most 
grotesque and gingerbread character, and it may bo understood how 
bad the taste is which pervades this palace. 

The palace of Zarco Zelo, about fifteen miles south of 8t. Peters- 
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burgli, on tlie road to Moscow, is another example of the same class. 
“With a fagade 858 ft. in extent, and nearly 70 ft. in height, most 
richly ornamented, it is difficult to understand how it should be so 
wholly detestable as it is; hut with all its pretensions it can hardly 
he considered as more than a great barrack, decked out in the tawdry 
finery of the style of Louis XIY. 

The palace of the Hermitage, built by a German of the name of 
Yolckner for Catherine II., as an adjunct to the Y^inter Pala e. cer¬ 
tainly avoided most of the defects of its more ambitions ueighboiu', but 
rather erred by falling into the opposite extreme of tameness and com¬ 
monplace. It is now, however, being pulled down to make way for 
the Palace des Beaux Aits, erecting from the de.sigus of Kleuze, 
referred to further on. 



265. Plan of the Central Bi'jck of the Palace of the Grand Duke Michael, St Petersburgii. 


The Taiu'ide Palace, erected by Yolkoff. apparently in imitation of 
the Trianon at YersaiUes, is a great straggling oiie-.storeyed Imildiiig, 
with as little meaning, and without the elegance of its jrrototype. It 
is now deserted as an imperial residence : and the Palace of Paul I. is 
turned into an engineer’s school, though really deserving a better fate. 
It is a square building ;l4o ft. by ft., with an oetagoiial court in the 
centre : and great iugeimity is shown in the mode in which the external 
and internal lines are fitted to one another, giving the internal arrauge- 
ments a degree of variety so seldom found in the ordinary rectangular 
palaces of Europe. .Some of the rooms, too, are richly and even beauti¬ 
fully adorned : and the architecture of the whole, if not of the highest 
class, is at least j>leasing and reasonahle. 

Though the Palace of the Anhdnke IMichael cannot rival llie 
Imperial Palace in extent, yet it is by far the most Iieautiful and 
elegant structure of its class in St. Petersburgh. It was commenced in 
the year ISgo, from designs by the Italian, Rossi. By relegating 
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all the offices and domestic hniklings to the wing-s, which cover a 
greater extent of surface than the main body, the palace acquires 
a stately and monumental appearance, sometimes seen in a club or 
edifice wholly devoted to festal purposes, but seldom found in a 
residence. 

The central block, 364 ft. wide, with a depth of IGS, and a height 
of 87 from the ground to the top of the pediment, is divided prac¬ 
tically into two storeys : the lower, 22 ft. in height, elegantly and 
appropriately rusticated ; the Ujqjer, ornamented with a very beautifid 
Coriutliian Order, is 42 ft. in height. On the garden front the central 
colonnade of twelve jallam stands free, as in the Garde Meuble of the 
Place de la Concorde, Paris ; but more lieaiitifiil than that, inasmuch 
as the basement is far better proportioned, and there is only one range 
of windows under them, wliile the wings are much more important in 
the northern example : and the columns in these, being semi-attached, 
give a solidity to tlie external parts that supports most etfectively and 
pleasingly the move open design of the centre. Indeed, taken alto- 



266. Elevation, Garden Front of the Palace of the Oran<l Duke Michael. Same Scale as Plan. 


gothor, the Michaoloffsky Palace may he considered as one of the most 
snccessful designs of its cla.ss in modern Europe. It may he a question 
if too much is not sacrificed to the Order, and whether a more sub¬ 
ordinate employment of it would not have produced a better effect ; 
but if employed at all. it is a great triumph to its designer to have 
used it so correctly and so successfully as he has done here. The 
internal arruigemeuts of the palace are on a scale corresponding with 
the magnificence of the exterior. The entrance-hall, containing the 
great staircase, is a S(]uare a]iartmeiit. .S(» ft. each way, the whole 
height of the building, and leads to a suite of ajiartments not prosaic¬ 
ally like one another, hut, though varied in form and position, of equal 
and sustained magnificence. 

.\s before remarked, it i.s singularly indicative of the purpose which 
Peter the Great had iti view, that the Dockyard should occupy the 
very centre of the town, standing l)etween the Palace and the Senate 
House ; but still more singular that the talents of a Eussian architect 
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should have been able to convert the utilitarian building’ of an arsenal 
into an architectural monument worthy of the prominent position this 
building occupies. 

The principal fagade of the “ Admiralty,” as it is improperlv 
termed, measures 1330 ft. ; the returns towards the river, 532 : and 
the average height about 60 ft. It would not be easy to propose 
dimensions which it would he so difficult to treat without monotony, 
or without inappropriate littleness, as these ; but the task has been 
performed with singular success by Zucharoff. the architect employed. 
The centre of the longer face is occupied by a square block, pierced by 



Portion of the lateral Fagade of the Admiralty, St. Petersburgh. 


the central archway, but without pillars. It is surmounted by a 
square cupola—if such a term is admissible—crowned by a tall Russian 
spire reaching a height of 24o ft. On either side of the entrance, for 
a distance of 2.50 t., the building is only two storeys high, and pierced 
with only eleven windows in each storey, of remarkably bold design. 
Beyond these are two wings, each composed of three bold Doric porti¬ 
coes. the central one of twelve, and the two lateral ones of six columns 
each—the only defect of these being that there are two storeys of 
windows under each of these porticoes : and one cannot help regret¬ 
ting that the pillars were not used where the building was only two 
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storeys, and the portion three storeys liigh placed towards the centre, 
where a comparative weakness would not have been felt. 

The returns are similar in composition to the longer face, and 
equally successful. The whole is so much of a puece, so bold, and so 
free from littleness or bad taste, that, for a building of its class, it may 
challenge comparison with anything existing in Europe, or indeed in 
the world. 

On the other side of the Neva, opjiosite to the “Admiralty,” stands 
the Bourse, which is also a successful design, though not to be com¬ 
pared with the other It consists of a hall 157 ft. long by 82 ft. wide, 
lighted from the roof, and from a bold semicircular window at each 
end. Around this hall are arranged three storeys of chambers, devoted 
to the various purposes of the building. Round the outside is a jieri- 
style of ten columns on the fronts, and fourteen on the flanks, count¬ 
ing those of the angle twice; but they do not reach the roof, or 
attempt to hide it; and on the whole, though similar in conception, 
and designed by a Frenchman (Thomond). the building is far better 
and more successful in every rcsjiect than the Paris Bourse : standing, 
as it does, on an angle between two rivers, it makes up, with its 
accomiianimeiits. a very beautiful architectural grouj.'i. 

By far the greater number of the remaining buildings of St. Petei's- 
burgh are desmued on the same princijdes as those on which we design 
Regent's Park Terraces, or [Marinas at our seaside watering-places. 
They almost int'ariably liavc a basement storey, rusticated according 
to certain received p)atterns, and. above this, two storeys t>f e(jiial 
dimensions, adorned with a portico in the centre, of six, eight, or 
twelve pill-ai's standing on the basement, and running through the 
two upper storeys. On either side of this tliere is a plain sjiace, broken 
only by windows, and at each end a portico similar to that in the 
centre, but having two pillars less in extent. Xothing can be easier 
than to design buildings according to this recipe, the result of which 
is undoubtedly imposing and effective at lir.st sight ; but no one ever 
returns to such a building a second time to try and read the thoughts 
of the architect who designed it, to imbue himself with his princijiles. 
Xo one ever dreams of revisiting these flat and monotonous masses at 
various periods of the day, or under different atmosjdioric changes, to 
study tliose effects of light aud shade which render a trulv thoughtfid 
building an ever-varying scene of beauty—one the beholder never can 
be sure he has wholly seen, and regarding which he is never satisfied 
that he has mastered all the depths of thought which pervaded the 
setting of every stone. 

Xotwithstanding this it cannot be denied that such a building as 
the Etat Major is a noble and imposing pile. It is the joint jirodiic- 
tion of Rossi and Guarenghi: and has an immense recessed amphi- 
theatrical curve in its middle, in the centre of which is an archway 
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65 ft. in diameter, and 6:1 ft. in height. It extends more than 1200 ft., 
measured along the chord of the arc, and with a height of 76 ft. 
throughout; while it may he added that, though there is no very great 
amount of genius, there is also no symptom of vulgarity or bad taste 
in the design. lYitli such dimensions as these, a building can hardly fail 
to be a grand and imposing pile; but the merit, such as it is, is due tc 
the sovereign who ordered its erection, and not to the architect who 
designed it. 

The same remarks apply to the Institution des Demoiselles Xobles 
by Guarenglii ; that of Military Orphans ; the Barracks of the Che¬ 
valier Gardes ; ” and of the various corps of Guards and Cadets—all 
gigantic piles of brick and stucco, designed with a certain grandeur of 
conception, but executed with the most commonplace details ; and, 
though all contributing to the magnificeuce of the city they adorn, 
none of them worthy of commendation as works of Art. 

The Academy of Beaux Arts, designed by a Russian architect 
(Kokorin), is a scj[uare, 46d ft. by 4i.>6 ft., with the usual poiticoed 
fagade externally, but possessing internally a circular courtyard of 
considerable beauty. The Lilirary, also by a Russian (Tokoloff), is 
an elegant building in the style of our Adams ; but its most wonderful 
characteristic is that an edifice 2.52 ft. long, by 56 ft. wide, can be 
made to contain up«’ards of 400.000 volumes, besides a large collection 
of manuscripts, reading-rooms, &c. AYe could not put half that number 
into one of the same cubic contents. 

Of the smaller buildings, perhaps the Medical School, by Porta, is 
the most elegant. Xowhere. except in the Archduke Michael’s Palace, 
are the Orders used vi.h such propriety. 

The “ Riding Houses ” are a feature which, if not peculiar to 
Russian Architecture, have at least, owing to the peculiarities of the 
climate, been carried to a greater extent there than anywhere else. 
The great Riding House at Moscow was loug famous all over Europe 
for the width of the span of its roof, and the mechanical ingenuity 
shown in its construction. The span of the original roof was to have 
been 2:1.') ft.,' but it is very doubtful if it was ever attempited to carry 
it out, and a less ambitious design was afterwards adopted. Guaren- 
ghi’s Riding House at St. Petersburgh i.s only 86 ft. span, and is more 
remarkable for a very beautiful Doric portico of eight columns at one 
end, and the general piurity and elegance of the design of the whole, 
than for its mechanical ingenuity. That of the 2nd Corps of Cadets, 
by an architect of the name of Charlemagne, though rather according 
to the usual recipe, still, from being only one storey in height, is 
among the most pleasing facades in the cap)ital. 


* Five feet 1. ss than the span of the roof of the St. Panoras Station of the Midland 
Railway. 
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Besides the buildings just enumerated, the Bank, the Foreign 
Office, and the War Office, each possess some peculiarity of design, or 
some different arrangement of their pillars, which is more or less effec¬ 
tive, but which it is a lm ost impossible to explain without dramngs ; 
and none of them certainly are worthy of a place among the illustra¬ 
tions to be selected for such a work as this. They are, in fact, all of 
the same type of machine-made designs, displaying a certain amount 
of taste, and a certain appreciation of the beauties of Classical Art, 
but never rising to originality, and never displaying that amount of 
thought indispensable to adapt the ornaments to t’.ie essential features 
of the building to which they are applied ; and without which, it need 
hardly be repeated, success in architectural design is nearly, if not 
wholly, impossible. 

It is rather singular that among all the buildings of St. Peters- 
burgh there is not one that can be called astylar.” Everywhere and 
in every one we find Corinthian, Ionic, or Doric columns, while there 
is scarcely a single instance where they are wanted, either for the 
construction or the convenience of the building to which they are 
attached : while, if in any city in the world their presence could be 
dispensed with, it is in one situated in such a latitude. In the climate 
of Eussia a bold, plain, massive facade, depending on its breaks for 
its effect, and on the grouping and dressings of its openings for its 
ornament, would be infinitely more appropriate : and a bold, deep 
cornicione,, in such a northern climate, at all seasons, would be the 
most artistic as well as the most appropriate termination to a fagade. 

It is strange that, where a style is so essentially imported and so 
exotic, no one ever thought of Florence or of Eome ; and that Yicenza 
and Paris should alone have furnished to St. Petersburgh models of 
things which even these cities had only obtained at second hand.^ 


^ I have been told by tliose who liave 
seen them, that tue suite ol apmtinents | 
destined for public fe^ivities wnich have 1 
recently been erected in the new Palace ' 
of the Kremlin, at Moscow, surpasses 
anything of the same kind in Europe for 
splendour and extent. I have, however. 


been unable to obtain any drawings or 
dimensions that would enable me to judge 
bow far tliis description is correct. In so 
far as the new jiaJace can be judged of 
from photographs, it h.ts, extern, dly, no 
pretensions to architectur.J excellence of 
any sort. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

REVIVAL. 

The new Mnseum of St. Petersbnro-h is tlie only important building 
which has yet been erected in Russia in the new Revival style of 
Architecture. It is of course by a foreigner; but this time no less a 
personage than the Baron Leo vou Kleuze of Munich. It seems that 
the Emperor Nicholas, in visiting that capital, in was so pleased 
with what had been done there that he inviteil the Baron to St. Peters- 
burgh. and commissioned him to make designs for the new Palace of 
the Alts he proposed to substitute for the old Hermitage Galleries of 
Catherine II. 

The site chosen was one of the finest in the city, on the banks 
of the Neva, adjoining the IVinter Palace on the eastward. The 
building, which is now completed, measures 480 ft. from the river to 
the Million Street, and 35t» ft. towards the river, divided internally 
into two courts by the picture gallery that runs across it. One of 
these courts is partially occupied by the grand staircase, the other is a 
void. Externally, each of the foim faces chffei-s somewhat in compo¬ 
sition, though all treated with the same care. IVhere it has two 
storeys, it reaches tiG ft. in height; where three, it attains 84 ft. to 
the top of the balustrade or coping. In the centre of the longer faces 
the apex of the pediment is 38 ft. from the pavement. These dimen¬ 
sions are cjuite sufficient for architectural efl'ect, and it must be added 
that the building is wholly free from those falsehoods of design which 
ruin so many fine structures, especially those of this capiital. The 
basement is plain and solid, the Order confined to the principal storey, 
and above this is only an attic, ornamented with autte and pilasters. 
Each storey is complete in itself, and throughout there is that exqui¬ 
site finish and beauty of detail which characterises Greek Art, and 
which, within certain limits, the Munich architects have learned to 
apply vith such dexterity. The faults of design arise from the 
trammels which the architect has thoutrht it necessary to impose upon 
himself while designing in this style. The fii-st is the painful want of 
projection in the cornices, and consequent flatness resulting from this 
defect ; especially in a three-storeyed building, with an Order belonging 
to one only. Wherever the Greeks used pillars, they stood free, and. 
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a shadow l3emg obtained under the roof of the colonnade, a second 
was not re(iiured from the upper luemher of the entablature ; but in 
modern Domestic Architecture the case is re\'ersed, and if shadow is 
not obtained from the cornice it is found nowhere. Another eepially 
absurd restriction is that the arch shall on no account be employed, 
though the Greehs did use arches, and with as much or more beauty 
than architraves. In this instance the architect was instructed to 
incorporate in his new building a copy of the Loggie of Raphael at 
Rome, nhicli formed part of the old Hermitage. To effect this he 
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had recourse to bracketed openings, sho^vn in 'Woodcut No. 209, 'frhich, 
to say the least, are affected and ungraceful, and their employment here a 
mere piet'e of pedantry. The most ornamental fagade is—as it should be 
—that towards the river, where the effect, how¬ 
ever, is very much marred by the glazed attic 
being brought forward to the front, and running 
without a break over the open Loggie and piers 
of the storey below. Either it ought to have 
been set back altogether to the wall behind the 
Loggie, or the colonnade ought to have been 
continuous and unbroken. Considering that this 
is the northern face, where shadow is every¬ 
thing, the best plan of treating it would have 
been to place a vase or statue over each pillar, 
and to break the attic back over each division. 

It must be confessed that the projections would 
have looked somewhat unmeaning, hut that would have been of minor 
importance ; and anything is preferable to a thin glazed attic with five 
openings over three, with a roof so thin as to puzzle one to find out how 
it is constructed, and absolutely no projection for shadow. 

Internally, the picture gallery crossing the court is arranged like 



2b9. P'«piid()-Arcliei Window, 
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270. Elevation of a portion of the River Front, New Museum, St. Petersburgh. 


that at Munich—a great gallery in the centre—cabinets for small 
pictures on one side, and a corridor of communication on the other ;— 
but this has additional meaning from the great staircase leading to it. 
The picture galleries are continued along the western face, and the 
whole is arranged, not only with great judgment and artistic effect, 
but also with regard to convenience. 

Great complaints are made of want of light in some of the apart¬ 
ments ; and it is easy to see that this must be the case, especially in 
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the basement. This would be otherwise if the building stood in sunny 
Greece ; but it was unpardonable to forget that it was designed for the 
banks of the Neva. 

In spite of these defects, the new iluseum is of aU the 'buildings of 
St. Petersburgh the one which the aitist will ofteuest recur to, and from 
the study of which he is more likely to improve his taste than from 
any other in the capital. There is much in its design, in its arrange¬ 
ments, and in its details, which is very beautiful, and one can only 
regret that a little affectation and pedantry prevented it from being 
the really satisfactory building it otherwise might so easily have been 
made. 

Besides this attempt to introduce the pure Grecian style on the 
banks of the Neva, the Russians have lately followed the example of 
other Euroiieau nations in attempts to reproduce their ilediieval style 
for ecclesiastical purposes. Already one important church has been 
erected at Kieff, several in Moscow and at Novogorod, one at Neu 
Georgiesk, and even in 8t. Petersburgh this retrograde movement is 
rapidly becoming important. The architects have, in fact, reached that 
stage to which we had advanced before Pugin taught its the value of 
absolute falsehood : and although no one would now be deceived, and 
mistake a modern ^luscovite church for an old one, there can be little 
doubt but that in the course of a few years they will be able to forge 
as perfectly as either English or French architects. 

It is not, however, only at home that this movement is progressing, 
but wherever the Russians settle abroad they are proud to declare their 
distinctive nationality. Already at M iesbaden they have built a church 
with its five bulbous domes and queer pendants over the doorways, 
so like the real thing that it would hardly catch the eye at Kieff or 
Moscow. 

Recently, too, they have completed a still more ambitious edifice 
in Paris. M hen first a glimpse of it is caught from near the Arc de 
1 Etoile, it looks like the extravagant decoration of some Parisian 
T auxhall ; but when examined close, we are not astonished to learn 
that it has really cost the 52,()0()7. which are said to have been lavished 
upon it, nor if told that it is, to the Russian mind, a tine example of 
the perfection of Ecclesiastical Architecture. This time the type has 
not been the usual five-domed church, but rather the exceptional 
T asili Blanskeiioi at Moscow.* As now seen in all the freshness of its 
staring colours and barbarous forms, it looks more like the pagoda of 
some Indian or Mexican tribe than the place of worship of a civilised 
people ; and if the Russians really wish to impress IVestern Europe 
with an idea that they too have progressed like other nations, they 


' ‘History of Architecture,' Woodcut No. 911. 
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from the chisel, forms one of the best pedestals for a statue in the world. 
Its effect is, however, very much lost by being placed in so immense a 
space as that in which it now stands, and where there are no objects 
to give a true scale of its size. In a ctjurtyard or smaller piazza of 
any sort, its dimensions would be ten times more effective. 

Another monument of the same class is the monolithic column 
erected to the memory of the Emperor Alexander by his successor. 
It is the finest monolithic shaft erected in modern times, being rather 
more than 8(.) ft. in length, with a diameter of nearly 10 ft. The 
original length of the block when quarried was 102 ft., but the 
Chevalier de Moiitferrand cut off" some 20 ft., not because it was either 
too long or too heavy to raise, but because without tliis abbreviation 
its proportions would not have been those of a correct Eoman Doric 
shaft! Worthy of the architect of St. Isaac’s ! A man with a spark 
of origiuahty or genius would have made it a polygon, or designed a 
capital to suit any diameter. There were fifty ways in which the 
ditfifultv could have been got over ; but this noble monolith was 
truncated in deference to the i^roportion of pillars which the Komans 
had invented and used for totally different, purposes.^ Such rules also 
decide the fate of every modoru building : and with such fetters as these 
the geuius of modern artists is weighed to the dust. 

It requires very little knowledge of the histoiy of Architecture in 
modern times to feel assured that the Russians will never attain to 
anything great or good in Art by either of the processes by which 
they have hitherto attempted it. Thev never will create a style 
suitable to their wants by employing second-class foreign artists to 
repeat on the shores of the Neva designs only appropriate to those 
of the Seine or the Tiber. Still less are they likely to succeed by 
encouraging native aspirants to reproduce in all its details the style 
of the Middle Ages, though no doubt that has a certain degree of 
fitness, and is interesting from its archiuological value. All the 
examples, houe\er, aie on so small a scale as hardly to come within 
the definition of architectural monuments ; and the ornaments applied 
to them aie so lude and so clumsy that not one is worthv of being 
repeated, still less of being magnified so as to make an old Russian 
chajiel or its details suited to the extended wants of modern times. 

There is still, however, one patli that seems open to the Russian 
architects, and which, if followed steadily, might lead to the most 
satisfactory results. St. Sophia, at Constantinople, is practically the 
parent chinch of the Russian faith ; and the interior of St. Sophia is 


' Even as it now stands, it is said to I 
have cost more tlian 400,0007.; and as it 
weighs about 400 tons, it cost nearly 10007. 
per ton. The raising of tlie monolith and 
placing it upriglit was celei>Tated as a 


triumph of motlern meclianical skill; it 
may therefore be nn ntioned that eacli of 
the tubes of the Menai Biddge weighed, 
as raised, about 2000 tons. 
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probably the most beautiful yet erected for the performance of the 
Christian ritual. ITith the experience we haxe since acquired, it 
could easily be improved, and a third or fourth edition of this church, 
on either a larger or smaller scale, but carried out with a well-defined 
aim of producing the best possible interior for a Christian church, 
might and ought to result in something more perfect and more beau¬ 
tiful than anything of its class the world has yet seen.' St. Sophia 
has another advantage for such a pnrjiose,—it has no external decora¬ 
tive arrangements ; and the architect is therefore left, in reproducing 
it, to apply whatever he thinks most elegant or most appropriate. It 
could easily be carried out with five domes externally, or any other 
more appropriate Russian peculiarity. There is, in fact, a new field of 
discovery in this direction that might lead to the happiest results, if 
the Russians are capable of availing themselves of it. They certainly 
have been following a totally mistaken path ever since the intro¬ 
duction of the Renaissance styles, with the most unsatisfactory results. 
It therefore remains for them to show whether this has been only a 
passing delusion, or whether they are really capable of anything more 
original or more artistic than has been formed by their works up to the 
present time. 

' Even the Tul■k^, in flesigiiiiig their mosques, Iiave done wonders with this 
model : why should not the Eu^^'ilns be equally successful in applying its forms to 
tlieir chni dies, for which the} were erigimilly invented ? 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN RUSSIA. 

[The peculiar constitution of society in the vast Russian empire, and 
its unfavourable geographical position, do not yet admit of the advance 
of Art, even in the chief cities, on anything like a parallel line with its 
progress in the other important countries of Eitrope. Architecture in 
recent years has not assumed any novel attitude in St. Petersburgh or 
Moscow; fairly good Italian has been the rale for the greater works, 
and the local colour which has not unfreyuently come to be introduced 
has been, as in previous times, nothing more than the assertion of a 
spirit of semi-Oriental magnilocprence which is very natural in the 
circumstances. The spread of the new principle which is identified 
with the cultivation of popular Art has, however, reached Russia in a 
peculiar way, and is considered to be making satisfactory progress- 
The accomplished lady who shares the throne of Alexander the Third 
is said to have been the promoter of the change. Having been trained 
in Art by her father—who, before he became King of Denmark, was a 
professional artist—the Empress has been able to see, and to persuade 
her Consort, that the social and indeed political value of the artistic life 
of a nation is no small matter ; and during the last twenty years, 
accordingly, the Imperial pair have devoted a fair share of their leisure 
and their private means to the accumulation of museums of academical 
and industrial art, which already almost fill the various palaces at their 
command. Schools of Decorative Art have also been establishedi; and 
very recently a patriotic connoisseur has manifested his enlightened 
liberality by be([ueathing, for the special purpose of promoting industrial 
craftsmanship in the Empire, the munificent sum of a million in English 
money, which, it is understood, will to some extent be devoted to 
the establishment of a central school of the Decorative Arts, wherebv to 
combine together the provincial schools and museums for properly 
organised operations. A new Society of Artists has also been recently 
founded under the patronage of the Czar and Czarina, which, although 
it may be discouraged by the old-fashioned Academy of Fine Arts at 
St. Petersburgh, will probably effect much good, especially as it not only 
takes up hberal ground generally, but exerts itself in the special direction 
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of promoting roving exliibitions for the Ijenefit of the provincial towns. 
All this, if correctly reported, may lx; considered to constitute a j^aiticu- 
larly interesting illustration of the influence of the movement of 1851, 
and of the incalculable value that mar be attributed to the civilising 
influence of popular art. Even in the frost-bound Xoith the artist will 
be a king when the soldier’s occuj)ation’s gone.—El).] 
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BOOK YIII. 

INDIA AND TUEKEY. 


INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There is perhaps no circumstance connected Avith the history of the 
Eenaissauce styles of Architecture so remarkable as the universality 
of their extension, for not only have they conquered and retained 
possession of Emnpe for the last three centui'ies, but they have now 
attained to undisputed sway on the Bosphorus, have nearly obliterated 
all the native styles of India, and may eventually extend into Cliina 
and Japan. In addition to their Eastern con(iuests, tlie whole of 
the New World naturally fell imder their sway ; for, as there was 
not in these countries any origii al style to displace, the European 
colonists introduced, as a matter of course, the forms of Art they were 
in the habit of employing in their own homes. So complete, indeed, 
has this extension been, that, if we except the yet uninfluenced 
countries of China and Japan, it is not, perhaps, too much to assert 
that nine-tenths of the civilised inhabitants of the globe employ those 
styles of Architecture which were revived in Europe in the fifteenth 
century, or styles growing out of these, but carried out on the mis¬ 
taken prim.'iples first introduced at that period. 

In the previous chapter’s of this volume the steps have been traced 
by which Italy, France, Spain, and England were gradually induced 
to adopt this fashion of Art ; it has been shown how it penetrated 
iuto Germany, Scandinavia, and Eussia ; and it has also been attempted 
to elucidate the causes which led to this strange revolution in the arts 
of design. It will not be necessary again to allude to these investi¬ 
gations in order to explain the reasons or the mode of its introduction 
in the East, as these are simple in the extreme, and lie on the surface ; 
the one great cause being the influence of a dominant race, and the 
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natural desire on the part of the subject x)eople to imitate the maimer 
and adojit the arts of the conquering straugei’s. It is so natural that 
this should be the case, that it is hardly necessary to insist more fully 
upon the point. But it requires some knowledge of the uiisympa- 
thisiug intolerance wliieh the Spaniards and the Portuguese possess in 
common with the Anglo-Sson races, to understand why they should 
insist on carrying with them wherever they go the habits and customs 
of other and uncongenial chmes ; and it is also indispensable to bear 
in mind how little real sympathy any of these colonising races had 
with Art in any of its forms, in order to appreciate the contempt in 
which they have always held the arts of the conquered people, and 
the destruction of all that is beautiful which has followed their foot¬ 
steps wherevei they have gone. 

With the knowledge we possess of the tastes of our countrymen, it 
is no matter of wonder that they should have carried with them their 
great principle of getting the greatest possible amount of accommoda¬ 
tion at the least possible expense—though at first sight it does appear 
strange, that people so sensitively alive as the Eastern nations ha^•e 
shown themsclx'es to all the refinements of Art, should at once lia\e 
abandoned their ou ii, to follow our fashions. When, however, we find 
the surtout-coat and tight-fitting garments of the West in possession 
of the streets of Constantinojile, superseding their own beautiful cos¬ 
tume, we ought not to be surprised at the “Orders” being introduced 
simultaneously : and when native princes in India clothed their armies 
so as to make them caricatures of European infantry, it was impossible 
that they should escape the architectural contagion also. It may be 
sad, but it is only too true, that wherever the round hat of the 
European is seen, there the “ Ordeis ” follow eventually, though, for 
some climates and for some purposes, the one is just as ungraceful and 
unsuitable as the other. 

Had the Erench ever colonised the East, their artistic instincts 
might have led to a different result : but as the inartistic races of 
mankind seem the only people cajiable of colonisation, we must he 
content with the facts as they stand, and can only record the progress 
of the flood-tide of bad Art as we find it. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE PORTUGUESE. 

the year 1497,^ the Portuguese, under Yasco de Gama, first 
passed the Cape of Good Hope, and the following season landed at 
Calicut, ill Malabar. In l.Iln, AlIjni|Uerqiie besieged and took Goa, 
and established it as the capital of tfie I’ortuguese possessions in India. 
For more than a century it coutiiiued to he the jiriueipal seat of their 
power, and became, in Consequence, the most important and most 
prosperous of the European cities ot the East. During this period it 
was visited and rendered illustrious by the teaching of St. Francis 
Xat'ier, one of the noblest and most de\'oted apostles of the Gospel in 
the East. It was also during this iieriod of prosperity that those 
churches and convents were erected which now alone remain to mark 
the site of the deserted city, and entitle it to notice in a history of 
Architecture. 

Either in consei|iience of the increased size of the vessels used at 
the present day, or because of the silting-up of the river in front of the 
town, the seat of Government was moved more than a century ago to 
Panjim, lower down the river, and the old capital left iii its present 
state of desolation. It is still, however, the nominal seat of the bishop 
and the religious capital of Portuguese India, and its churches are 
still kept in a tolerable state of repair, though the town does not 
possess a single secular habitation beyond the WTetclied huts of a few 
native settlers. 

Of the churches, five are of the first class—^buildings from 300 to 
400 ft. in length, with naves 45 and 50 ft. wide, and with aisles, 
transepts, and all the accompaniments to he found in Cinqnecento 
cathedrals of important cities in Europe ; hut, without any exception, 
they are in a style of Art entirely destructive of any effect they might 
produce, either from their dimensions or the materials of wHch they 
are composed. The Portuguese, it a 2 )peai’s, brought no architects 
with them to India, and the priests, to whom the superintendence of 
these buildings seems to have been intrusted, were probably better 
versed in the Legenda Aurea than in the works of Yitriivius—at least, 

'' Five years after the fall of Granada. 
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their ignorance of the Orders, and of the principles of Classic design, 
produced the most wonderful effects, and certainly not with a tendency 
towards either purity or beauty. To this we must add, that the 
material is the coarse laterite rock on which they stand, and neces¬ 
sarily covered with plaster: all the details have been moulded by 
native artificers, more ignorant, of course, than their employers ; 
while three centuries of white and yellow wash have oiig ago oblite¬ 
rated any sharpness or cleverness of c.veciition they may once have 
fiossessed. It will be easily understood that, from all these causes 
combined, a result has been produced as tasteless and as unsatisfactory 
as can well be conceit ed. 

Perhaps the church in Europe most like those at Goa is that of 
St. Michael, at Munich (IToodcut Xo. 221). They possess the same 
vastiiess and the same air of grandeiu’, but the same painful jiuuble 
of ill-designed details and iucougruous parts which mar the effect of 
that otherwise m)ble church. 

The cloisters attached to these churches are generally more pleasing 
objects. An arcaded court, in a hot chmate, must be very defective in 
design if it fails altogether in architectural effect: and some of those 
at Goa are really rich in ornament, being copied from such arcades as 
those of the Lupiaua, for instance (MModcut Xo. 80) ; but they, too, 
have lost much of theii’ original effect from the repeated coats of 
whitewash with which they have been cosx-red. 

The smaller churches, the Arsenal, an<l some remains of public 
buildings now deserted, which still exist in Goa, all show the same 
total want of artistic treatment which marks the design of the greater 
churches. By what practically amounts almost to a redutiw ad absurdion, 
they prove the difficulty of producing a satisfactory design in this style 
without a rigid adherence to the original types, or without a know¬ 
ledge of constructive propriety, and an elegance of taste, which are not 
to be looked for among the amateur architects of remote colonies. 

At Macao, which only fell into the hands of the Portuguese in 
1586, they showed even less taste than at Goa. The former city 
never was so rich or so important as the latter, and never acquired 
any rehgious sanctity. Its only really important architectural feature 
is the facade of the Jesuits’ church. The design for this was evi¬ 
dently procured from Europe, and is characterised by the exuberant 
richness of detail which that society have always displayed in their 
churches ; but in this instance the taste of the whole design is better 
and purer than usual, and the effect is considerably heightened by the 
whole being executed in granite, with a neatness and precision which 
only the Chinese are capable of attaining. It is now in ruins, and the 
sombre grey tint that pervades the whole, combined with the singu¬ 
larity of finding such a fagade in such a locahty, renders it one of the 
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most pleasing- fragments of Church Architecture in the East ; and it 
is the only building in Macao of its class that is worthy of minute 
notice in an architectural point of view. 

At Bombay nothing remained of the Portuguese hut the fortifica¬ 
tions, which have recently been pulled down ; nor have any buildings 
survived at Demaun or Calicut which are worthy of notice. From 
the few specimens of Art with which they have adorned their own 
country, in Europe, this should not excite surprise ; on the contrary, 
the wonder is that they should have done so much as we find at Goa, 
rather than that they should have done it so badly ; and we might 
have expectea to find even fewer buildings in the remote factories 
which they occupied during the brief period of their dominant career 
in the East. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SPANIARDS, DUTCH, AND FRENCH. 

The Spaniards have done far less, in an architectural sense, at 
Manilla than even the Portuguese at Macao, and, as might be expected, 
the Dutch have done very little in their settlements. Their churches, 
which are few and far between, are of the worst class of meeting¬ 
house architecture, and Batavia does not contain one single civil 
edifice of any architectural importance. 

The only exception I know to these somewhat sweeping assertions 
is curious and characteristic. The earlier settlers in India felt them¬ 
selves so completely expatriated and cut off from intercourse with 
Europe, that they adopted many of the habits and feelings of the 
peopile among whom they were dwelling. Among other peculiarities 
they seem to have been seized with a mania for sejiulchral magni¬ 
ficence : and at Ahmedabad, Surat, and other early settlements on the 
West Coast, we find Dutch and Enulish tombs of the 17th century 
which rival in dimensions and are similar in form to those of the 
Mahommedan princes of the day. It is true, when closely looked into, 
their details will not bear examination. Their builders had a notion 
that pillars should be round, and arches circular, and a hazy reminis¬ 
cence of the Orders ; but they could not draw them, and the natives 
could not realise what was wanted from imperfect verbal instructions. 
The consequence is, we find domes supported on twelve pillars of no 
style whatever, and native details mixed with something which has 
no name, in a manner that is perplexing, though often picturesque. 
Being all in brickwork and stucco, most of them are now falling to 
ruin : but Sir George Oxenden’s (died 1(508) is stiU kept in repair, and 
would make a sensation in Kensal Green; but some of the others, 
especially the older ones, are in better taste, and approach more 
nearly the native models from which they were all more or less 
copied. 

Etu’opeans were then a small and dependent community, and were 
content to copy the manners and arts of the natives, who were then 
superior in rank and in power. The process has been since then 
entirely reversed ; we are now in the position of the rulers of India in 
VOL. II. U 
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those days, and the natives have unfortunately taken to copying us 
and our arts, as Tve adopted their liabits and copied their arts when 
we first settled in their country. 

The French probably would have done better than the other 
colonists, if their dominion had lasted lonc'er and been more stable; 
but they never have been fairly settled in India so as to allow of 
any real development of their taste. Still, Chandernagore was, or 
was to have been, adorned with handsome public edifices, which, how¬ 
ever, do not now exist ; and though Pondicheriy is one of the neatest 
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Dutch Tombs, Surat—Sir Geo. O.-ienden’s on the left. From a Photograph. 


and best laid out cities in India, it has no important public buildings, 
and, except the citadel (now destroyed), never seems to have had any. 
Church-building was not, of course, a luxury they were Hkely to 
indulge in, and, consecjuently, in none of their settlements are there 
any ecclesiastical edifices worthy of mention. 

The one point in common between these three nations and the 
Portuguese \\ as that, v hen fairly settled as communities, wherever 
aud whatever they built was in the so-caUed Italian style,’excepting, 
of course, the early tombs just alluded to. All the windows and doors 
of their buildings ha\ e the usual dressing and pediments ; and where- 
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ever a pillar is introduced, it was copied, or supposed to be, from 
Tignola, or some Italian text-work. Through their influence, the 
Orders became so far naturalised that they have been adopted every¬ 
where—as we shall presently see—by the nations in all those coun¬ 
tries in which Eiu’opeans have settled, to the almost entire supereession 
of the native styles of Art 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE ENGLISH. 

O'WixG to the gi’eater extent of their dominion, and its longer 
duration, the English have built more in India than all the other 
European nations together ; and, probably owing to the late period at 
which most of their buildings have been executed, it may perhaps be 
said that they have built better; but till after the first decade of this 
century their style was the same as that of the other nations men¬ 
tioned above. About thirty years ago the Anglo-Indians passed 
through the Grecian-Doric style of Art. During its continuance a 
Town-hall was erected at Bombay, a Mint at Calcutta, a Palace at 
Morshedabad, and sundry smaller edifices in various parts of the 
country. In all these an enormous number of correct Doric pillars, 
copied from Stuart s ‘ Athens,’ were built up as mere ornaments, and 
generally so as to obstruct ventilation, without keeping out the heat, 
and arranged in such a manner as to be as unlike a truly Grecian 
design as was possible with such coiTecc details. 

Since that time the Gothic stage has l)een attained. It commenced 
with the Calcutta Cathedral, built in the Strawberry Hill form of 
Gothic Art, and is now being introduced in churches all over the land ; 
but these last are generally merely correct copies of parish churches in 
this country, and as such totally uiisuited to the climate. 

If used with freedom and taste, no style might be better adapted 
for Indian use than Gothic : but in order to apply it there, the aisles 
of a church must be placed outside, the tracery must be double and 
fitted with Venetians, and various changes in arrangement must be 
made which unfortunately the purist cannot tolerate, and the conse¬ 
quence is, they are worse off for a style of church-building now than 
before the introduction of the Gothic style. 

The fact is. the Aiiglo-Indiaus have compressed into fifty years the 
experience we have spread over two centuries ; but they do not show 
more symptoms of approacliing the common-sense stage of Art than has 
hitherto been apparent in the mother country, though Architecture 
(especially its domestic form) is so vitally important an element of 
existence in that climate, that, if they once make the discovery that 
common sense, guided by taste, is really the foundation of Architec- 
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tui'al Art, it is possible that we may again be tauglit many things, as 
we have been before, by the tasteful wisdom of the far East. 

Calcutta. 

The Government House at Calcutta is the principal edifice erected 
Iiy the Enghsh in India during tlie first period indicated above. The 
idea of the design was copied from Keddlestone (Woodcut Xo. 192), 
and was a singularly happy one for the purpose. It consists of four 
detached portions apjiropriated to the private apartments, and joined 
by semicircular galleries to the central mass containing the state-rooms 
of the Palace—an arraugement combining convenience with perfect 
ventilation, and capable of being treated with very considerable arclii- 
tectural effect ; all which has been fairly taken advantage of. The 
principal defect (as it now stands) is that of being too low ; but it 
must be borne in mind that when erected it stood alone, and the tall 
houses around, wliich dwarf it now, were all erected since. Its effect 
is also marred by the solecism of the Order running tlirough two 
storeys, while standing on a low Iwseinent. If this might be tolerated 
in the centre, under the dome, it was inexcusable in the wings, where 
it throws ail air of falsity and straining after effect over what other¬ 
wise ^^■ould be a very truthful design ; but, taken altogether, there aie 
few modern palaces of its class either more appropriate in design, or 
more effective in their architectural aiTaiigenient and play of light and 
shade, than this residence of the Governor-General of India. 

The Town-hall, situated near the Government House, is a building 
imposing from its mass and the simplicity of its outline, but is too 
commonplace in its design to produce the effect due to its other 
qualities. It contains two great halls, ranged one over the other, 
each lighted by a range of side windows ; and then, by the usual 
expedient of a Doric portico in the middle of each front, running 
through the two storeys, tries to look like a grand edifice without any 
floor ill its centre. 

Of late yeare several very important public buildings have been 
erected in Calcutta, such as the iMartiniere, the iMetcalfe Hall, the 
Colleges, &c. ; but they are all according to the usual recipe of English 
public buildings—a portico of six or eight columns in the centre run¬ 
ning through the two or three storeys as tlic case may be : a lesser one 
on each end : and a plain curtain with ranges of unadorned windows, 
connecting the larger with the lesser porticoes. Nothing can well 
be more unsuited to the climate, or more commonplace in design : 
but it is the misfortune of Calcutta that her Architecture is done 
by amateurs—generally military engineers—^who have never thought 
of the subject till called upon to act. and who fancy that a few hours’ 
thought and a couple of days’ drawing is sufficient to elaborate an 
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important architectural design. It is scarcely necessary to add any 
criticism on the result : for nothing either great or good was ever 
yet produced without far more labour and thought than have been 
expended on these erections. 

The churches in Calcutta are not more satisfactory than the other 
public buildings, except that the older examples, having no pretensions 
to being other than they are, please, in consequence, to the extent to 
which their dimensions and their ornamentation entitle them. They 
are merely square halls, sometimes with ranges of pillars in their 
centre to support the roof, where the span is such as to require their 
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introduction, and with pillared porticoes outside to protect their walls 
and windows from the snn, and they generally have steeples of the 
form usually adopted in this country in the last century. 

The late Bishop Wilson was the first to intimate discontent with 
this state of things, and he determined, like some of his English 
brethren, to wipe the stain of Paganism from the Architecture of the 
Church. He determined therefore to erect a proper Gothic Cathedral 
in the metropolitan city. To carry this out, he chose as his architect 
the late Colonel Purbes, of the Bengal Engineers, a man of infinite 
talent, but who, hke all his brother officers, fancied that Architecture 
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2T4. Interior View of the Cathedral at Calcuita. From liishop Wilson’s * i.iie.' 

was the simplest aud most easily learnt of the Arts, instead of heiii^ 
one of the most difficult, and reiiuiring the lonjfest and most exolusive 
study.^ As it was, the Bishop shared his delusion in this respect, and 
they produced lietween tliem a l)uildin<r in a style such as has not been 
seen in this country since the Peace of Pai’is. 

The Cathedral consists of a large si'inare hall without aisles or 


' Every one knows the story of the l tect must possess this also, but in addition 
hostess of an evening musical party who, ! to this he must be a mathematician and a 
in despair at tile absence of her[iriiiio mechanic, lie must possess a knowledge 
flauto,” turned to one of her guests, and of construction and materials, he must 
asked him if he could play on the German know how most conveniently to provide 
flute: to which he replied that, never , for the piurposes of his buildings, and how' 
having tried, he did not know, but bad no also to express them most artistieallv. 
objeeti 'n to make the attempt now if they He must, in short, have all the cesthetie 
would bring him an iii-trument. This feelings requhed for the excicise of other 
appears ridiculous, hut it is not half so aits, hut, in addition to thi', a gnat deal 
much so as attempting Architecture with- more which cannot be acquired by in- 
out long previous training. Any man tuition, bnt must be ti.e result of a hfe- 
w'ith a good ear may teach liim-elf music long study. More than this, lie must 
or, with a special ieeling for colour nr foim, know how to combine the technic with 
may acquire considerable iiroficiency in the aesthetic elements of his design with¬ 
drawing or painting. What is principally outgiving undue predominance to either, 
required for music, painting, or sculpture. Is all this easy ? 
is an innate aesthetic faculty. The archi- , 
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transepts. The roof is flat (or rather was, for it lias been somewhat 
altered since), and supported by a diagonally-trussed beam, such as we 
use in railway stations. At one end is a porch called a iiarthex, but 
which, ill fact, is a library ; and between it and the church a steeple of 
very commonplace design rises through the roof. 

The only ornament of the exterior is a range of lean buttresses, 
between which were tall windows filled with wooden tracery of the 
Perpendicular Order; but these, instead of painted glass, are dis¬ 
figured with green painted Louyre boards to keep out the sun. e 
haye done strange things in this country, but nothing quite so bad 
as that. It entirely fails as a Gothic reproduction ; for, as we per¬ 
fectly understand now, a few ill-drawn Gothic details are not in them- 
selyes sufficient to entitle a building to be ranked among the reyiyals 
of iMediaeyal Art. The woi-st feature, howeyer, is that of being 
entirely unsuited to the climate, hat’ing neither verandahs for shade, 
nor proper windows for yentilation : nor do its arrangements satisfy 
any of the requirements of the ecclesiologist of the present day. 

The Fort Church is a better specimen of the art, but it is only a 
copy of the chapel in York Place, Edinburgh, and that is a copy from 
Sc. ilary's, Beverley; and though it has deteriorated at each remove, 
and the details of the Calcutta Church would shock our present critical 
eyes, it was, at the time it was built, the best thing of its class that 
had been done in India. 

As menti(.)ned above, several station churches have recently been 
erected, which might pass for English parish churches when seen at a 
distance : but no architect has a[)proached the problem of designing 
a church specially suited to the climate, though the freedom from 
trammels, and the immen.se variety of details in Gothic Art, lend 
themselves most easily to such a purpose in that climate. 

In so far as the system of ornamented construction is concerned, the 
Saracenic style is identical with the Gothic : both used pointed arches, 
clustered piers, vaulted roofs, and they claim other features in common. 
The most striking and specific difference is that the one uses domes 
where the other introduces spires : but as in most cases these features 
are merely external ornaments, there is no reason why the architects 
in both styles should not adhere to their own peculiar forms, while 
adopting, when expedient, the principles of the other. 

As the Saracenic has been so completely adapted to the climate, 
there seems no reason why the Gothic should not be so also ; but it 
must be by thinking, not by copying, that this can be effected. Nine- 
tenths of the mechanical aiTangements of our churches were introduced 
to guard ainst cold and tlie roughness of the climate, leaving one- 
tenth for ventilation or to avoid over-heating. In India exactly the 
reverse is the case : nine-tenths must be specially designed to protect 
the congregation from the heat, and very little attention need be paid to 
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the danger of cold or storms. Seeing how perfectly the Saracenic 
style, which is so nearly identical, has met and concjuered these 
difSculties, the same thing could now be done far more easily with 
the Gothic ; but unfortunately it has not hitherto been looked at 
from this point of view, couseijueiitly none of our churches in India 
can be considered as even moderately successful. Instead of setting 
their minds earnestly to the task, the English have been content to 
carry with them into India the strange creed of their native country, 
“ that Archteology is Architecture : ” and when they have set up an 
accurate model of some old church which adorns some rural village 
in the Midland Counties, they fondly fancy that they have satisfied 
aU that is required of a true architect in designing a Protestant pilace 
of worship suited to a tropical climate and the refined exigencies of 
the nineteenth century. 

The most correct Gothic building yet erected in India is the 
College at Benares, designed by the late Captain Kittoe, who, though 
not educated as an architect, had more enthusiasm for the art than 
most men, and had devoted many years of his life to its study in 
India and elsewhere : he was consequently in a position to d(j better 
than most of his brother officers : but he had not sufficient coiniuaud 
of the details of the style to adapt them to the new circumstances, 
and his college is from this cause a failure, both as an artistic design 
and as a utilitarian building. The result of this is that it has been 
subseiquently so altered that its Gothic character has nearly dis- 
api)eared, tvithout acquiring those qualities which ought primarily to 
have guided the architect in his design. 

It is very difficult to guess what may be the future of Architectui’e 
in India. It will hardly be iu the direction of Gothic, except for 
churches; but there other feelings than those that guide the progress 
of Art may interfere. In civil buildings the Saracenic is practically 
so like Gothic that it will probably be preferred where that class of 
detail and that amount of ornament is wanted. Already several 
attempts have been made to introduce it into public buildings, but 
generally by persons who had ac(]uired only a very superficial know¬ 
ledge of the style from Daniel’s prints or recent photographs. To 
adapt it really to any new purpose requires a far more intricate know¬ 
ledge of its principles than any of those who have tried their hands 
at it in India have been found to possess. The designs hitherto prof¬ 
fered or executed would look very well as the back scene of a theatre, 
or a model at Cremorne or the Crystal Palace, but are not serious art, 
or likely ever to become worthy of that name. A far more hopeful 
sign is the style adopted in some of the new buildings at Bombay. 
During the American war fabulous fortunes were realised there from 
the rise in the price of cotton. The old fortifications of the city were 
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pulled down, new streets and boulevards were laid out, and buildings 
commenced in tbe new city in a style of magnificence unknown up to 
that date in British India. Many of these, too, consist only of 
arcaded storeys superimposed one on another, with only such ornament 
as is recpiired to accentuate the construction ; and when pillars are 
introduced it is only when their emjdoymeut is more convenient than 
that of an arch. Owing to the sudden revulsion that took place when 
the civil war in America ceased, many of these buildings are not yet 
finished, or at least only photographs of them, with the scaffold up, 
have reached this country. But enough can be gathered from them 
to feel sure that if our countrymeu have only the courage to adhere to 
this common-sense style and forget Gothic and Saracenic fancies, they 
will soon accomplish something very good ; and with the dimensions 
and light and shade which the climate demands, our Indian cities may 
become objects of which we may be proud. 

An equally good residt has been attained at Hongkong, where 
a similar style of architecture has been introduced, and where the 
superior style of workmanship of the Chinese, combined with the 
extreme beauty of the situation, have rendered tlie external aspect 
of that city equal to anything known in Euroj.ie. Neither Genoa nor 
Najiles can (;ompare with it architecturally, though in outward form 
they resemble it, especially tlie former. 

With such results, and with a climate demanding architectural 
forms and display, there is hope that something good may be done, 
provided the pitfalls can be obviated which have proved the ruin of 
the Art in Europe. This progress, however, it must be observed, has 
only been attained in the private buildings and residences of the 
merchants and civilians. In Bombay these were till recently gene¬ 
rally only magnified bungalows, with sloping tiled roofs and wooden 
verandahs ; in Madras they were and are a little better, but too gene¬ 
rally without any architectural pretensions : in Bengal they were 
seldom without their verandah of x>illars in one of the Italian Orders, 
and with cornices and window-dressings in the same style. 

In Calcutta the houses are generally square blocks, at least two, 
generally three storeys in height, always standing alone in what are 
called compounds, or courts adorned with gardens and surrounded 
by the domestic offices. Each house is a separate design by itself, 
and towards the south is always covered by deep verandahs, gene¬ 
rally arcaded iu the basement, with piUars above, which are closed 
to half their height, from above, by green Tenetiaii blinds, which 
are fixed as part of the structure. The dimensions of these facades are 
about those of the bestYenetian palaces. The Grimaui, for instance, 
both in dimensions and arrangement, would range perfectly with the 
ordinary run of Calcutta houses, though, alas 1 none of them could 
approach it in design. They also possess, when of three storeys, the 
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advantage pointed out in speaking of Italian palaces, of having the 
third storey of equal height to the lower two. 

The consequence of all this is, that, although the pillars are spaced 
six or even eight or ten diameters apart, and support only wooden 
architraves, though the whole is only brick covered with stucco, and 
though the details are generally badly dravui and frequently misap¬ 
plied, stiU the effect of the whole is eminently palatial and satisfactory. 

In fact, with these dimensions, with their appropriateness, their 
ornamental detail, and the amount of thought bestowed on each sepa¬ 
rate design, it would be nearly impossible it should be otherwise. 
They are, in fact, nothing but what they pretend to be ; and when 
this is the case it is far more difficult to do wrong than it is to do 
right according to the system of design in vogue in this country. 

Now that arcades are very generally introduced instead of piUars, 
and better details and more j)erfect construction are everywhere to be 
seen, and have already altered the aspect not only of Bombay and 
Calcutta but of other Eastern cities, we may look forward with some 
confidence to a day when other places may be dignified by the title of 
Cities of Palaces,” to which in former days Calcutta alone not 
unjustly aspired. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

XATIYE AECHITECTUEE IX IXDIA. 

It not to be expected that any artistic fashion could for so long 
a period be 2 ‘>Tactised by the conipieTing race without the subject 
people adopting it in some form or other, and trying to apply it to 
their own purposes. Cnfortunately, since the world began it has been 
the curse of all conquest that the coiKpiered people can neither emu¬ 
late the virtues nor rise to the level of their masters, while they are 
prone to ape their fashions, and, in copying, to exaggerate their vices. 

India has been no exception to this rule : aud it would be difficult, 
in modern times at least, to hud anything much more contemptible 
than the tawdry imitations of a European Court which we oiu'selves 
set up at Lucknow, coupled as it was with a sensuaUtv and comiptiou 
which can only exist under an Asiatic sun. Althougli it was here 
that the Eastern lorm of the Italian Eeuaissance bloomed in aU its 
absurdities, it was not here that it hrst took root. Our empire aud 
our influence commenced in the Carnatic, long l_)efore it practicallv 
extended to Ikngal : and it is at Taiijore, Trichinopolv, and the other 
cities of the south, that the natives hrst tried what they could do in 
the styles of All)erti and Michael Angelo. 

One of the most remarkable examjiles of this is to be found at 
Tanjore. As you approach the town you see two great pagoda 
forms towering over all the rest, nearly eijual in dimensions, and not 
unlike each other in form. The one is the grand old temple rejiresented 
in Moodcut Xo. ItOo in the ‘ History of Architecture ’ ; the other is a 
portion of tlie Palace, aud. on a nearer examination, is found to be 
made up of Italian balusters, some attenuated, some stumpv, inter¬ 
mixed with pillars and pilasters of the most hideous shapes, but all 
meant for Italian, and mixed up with Hindoo aud goddesses, and 
little scraps of native Architecture peeping out here aud there, so as 
to make up a whole so inexjiressibly ludicrous and bad, that one 
hardly knows whether to laugh or be angTy. At first sight it appears 
difficult to understand what state of affairs could have brought about 
such a combination as this; but if any one wanted to understand 
thoroughly the state of the native mind at the time this pagoda 
palace was erected, he could nowhere find a better illustration. There 
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is here that persistent adherence to their ancient forms and feelino-s in 
all essentials which characterises everything native, merely varnished 
over with a tawdry film of European civilisation which they neither 
feel nor understand. 

What was done at Tuiijore only faintly foreshadowed what took 
pdace at Lucknow. Our power was too early estal dished in the south, 
and the destruction of the native dynasties too complete, to allow of 
any great development of any sort in their dependent state. The 
most powerful of southern native princes, the so-called Xawaul) of 
the Carnatic, was hrought into IMadras itself, where he erected a huge 
formless pule, in which he and his descendants now live, hut without 
the means of indulging in any architectural vagaries. 

The kingdom of Oude was one of our next creatioiis. From the 
iinp)ortance of their relative position its sovereigns were from the 
earliest date protected by us, which means tluit tliey were reliewd. 
if not from all the cares, at least from all the I'esjtoiisibilities of 
government : and, with the indolence natural to the Indian eliaracter, 
and the temptations incident to an Eastern Court, left to sjieiid in 
debauchery and corruption the enormous revenues placed at their 
disposal. The result might easily have been foreseen. Tilings went 
on from bad to worse, till the imisance liecaine intolerable, and was 
summarily put an end to by the daring injustice of Lord DalhoUsie's 
policy. 

One of tlie earlie^t bnildinus of imjiortance at Lucknow, in the 
Italian style, is the iMausion of Coiisiamia,' built by General IMartin,- 
as a residence for himself. 

The Creiieral was apipinruntly his own architect, and has produced 
a design somewhat fantastic in arraiigemeiit. which sins against most 
<if the mles of pmre Palladian Art to an e.xteut that would nut he 
pardonable except in such a climate and under tbe pi'cnliar circum¬ 
stances in which it was erected. Xotwithstaiulinu' this ihei’c is some¬ 
thing verv sti’ikiuu’ in the great central tower, risiiiu troni a succes¬ 
sion of terraced roofs one over the other, and under which are a series 
of halls grouped internally so as produce the most jileasing eifects. 
wliile their arrangement was at the same time that most suitable to 


' So called appiircntly from the motto 
“Lahore et Con^tantia,” aJupted by the 
General, aud wiitteii up ia trout of liio 
house. 

■ General Jlartin was born at Lyons in 
1732, and died at Lueknow ISOO. He 
coiiiiiieneed his career as a private soldier 
ill the French army; but, in conseiineiic ■ 
of Lall_\’s severity, deserted at the oiege 


of Pondicherry, and joined the English 
.-ervice, in which he m.-e to the rank of 
Cemral. He left tlie giiatir ji.iit of his 
immense fortune to found education,il 
esitablishraents at Lyons, Calcutta, and 
Lucknow; but, oiving to the length ol hi^ 
will, aud Ills having drawn it up liirnst If. 
in had Enudish, the priiicqial jiart of liis 
money has been wasted in law expenses. 
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the climate. The sky-line is everywhere broken by little kiosks, not 
perhaps in the best taste, but pleasing from their situation, and appro- 
pi iate in the vicinity of a tOOTi so full of such ornaments as the city 
ill whose provimity it is situated. Taken altogether, it is a far more 
reasonable edifice than the rival caprkdo of Beckford, at Font- 
hill : and if its details had been purer, and some of those solecisms 
avoided which an amateur architect is sure to fall into, it really does 
contain the germ of a very beautiful design. 

The founder of the mansion lies beneath in a dimly-lighted vaulted 
chamber iu the basem-eiit of the great tower. His tomb is a simple 



\ iew ol the Ma.rtiiiieie, Lucknow. From a Photograph. 


plain sarcophagus, standing on the floor, and at each angle a grenadier 
in full uniform stands with arms revereed, in an attitude of ‘nief. as if 
mourning over the fall of his master. The execution of the nionu- 
nieiit, like eveiything about the place, is bud, but the conception is one 
ot the finest that has yet been hit upon for a soldier’s grave. 

This mansion is now fast falling to ruins, and a building of stuccoed 
brick IS by no means a pleasing object in decay ; but when new it 
must have been very striking. At all events, its effect on the Oude 
sovereigns was most remarkable. For although their tombs, their 
mosques, and imambarrahs were still erected in the debased Saracenic 
style then prevalent, all the pialaces of Lucknow were henceforth 
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erected in this pseudo-Italian style. The Furrah Buksh, the Chutter 
Munsil, and numerous other buildings, display all the (juaiut pictu¬ 
resque irregularity of the age of Francis I., combined with more 
strange details than are to be found in the buildings of Henri IT. 
These were far surpassed in grotesqueiiess by the Kaiser Bagh, the 
residence of the late king. This consisted of a great square of build¬ 
ings siuToiuiding an immense courtyard ; the whole palace being in 
extent and arrangement by no means unlike the Lou\ ru and Tuileries 
as joined together by the late Emperor. But, instead of the beautiful 
stone of Paris, all was brick and plaster ; and instead of the appro¬ 
priate details of that palace, the buildings surrounding the great court 
at Lucknow are generally two storeys in height and singularly various 
in design, generally with pilasters of the most attenuated forms 
running through both storeys, between which Italian windows with 
Venetian blinds alternate with Saracenic arcades, or openings of no 
style whatever. These are surmounted by Saracenic battlements, and 
crowned by domes such us Rome or Italy never saw, and the whole 
painted with colours as crude as they are glaring. Inside there are 
several large and handsome halls, but all in the same bad taste as the 
e.xterior, and adorned with mirrors and furniture of the most costly 
description, but generally placed where they are not wanted, or where 
their presence has no meaning. 

A detached building called the Begum Kotie is a better specimen 
of the style than anything perhaps in the Kaiser Bagh itself, but it 
cannot either be called a favouralde specimen of Italian Art or a 
successful adaptation of the style to Oriental purposes, though it has 
a certain amount of picturesqueness which to some extent redeems its 
other defects. Like all the other specimens of Oriental Italian Archi¬ 
tecture, it offends jiaiiifnlly, though less than most others, from the 
misapplication of the details of the Classical Orders. Of course no 
native of India can well understand either the origin or motive of the 
various parts of our Orders—why the entablature should be divided 
in architrave, frieze, and cornice—why the pillars should be a certain 
number of diameters in height, and so on. It is, in fact, like a man 
trying to copy an inscrijition in a language he does not understand, 
and of which he does not even know the alphabet. With the most 
correct eye and the greatest pains he cannot do it accurately. In 
India, besides this ignorance of the grammar of the art, the natives 
cannot help feeling that the proj'ection of the cornices is too small if 
meant to produce a shadow, and too deep to be of easy construction in 
plaster in a climate subject to monsoons. They feel that brick pillars 
ought to be thicker than the Italian Orders generally are, and that 
wooden architraves are the worst possible mode of construction in a 
climate where wood decays so rapidly, even if spared by the white 
ants. The consequence is, that, between his ignorance of the prin- 
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ciples of Classic Art on the one hand, and his knowledge of what is 
suited to his wants and his climate on the other, he makes a sad 
jumble of the Orders. But fashion supplies the Indian with those 
incentives to copying which we derive from association and education ; 
and, in the vain attempt to imitate his superiors, he has abandoned his 
own beautiful art to produce the strauge jumble of vulgarity and bad 
taste we find at Lucknow and elsewhere. 

The great caravanserais which the Calcutta baboos and the native 
rajahs have erected for their residences in Lower Bengal are generally 
in this style, but with an additional taint of vulgarity. But perhaps 



Beguui Kotie, Lucknow. From a I’Lutograph. 


the most striking example of it all is a pavilion which was erected 
within the palace at Delhi by the late king. It stood behind, and 
was seen above, the great audience hall of Shah Jehan, in which once 
stood the celebrated peacock throne, and is one of the noblest and 
most beautiful apartments of its class in any palace in the world. 
Over this, on entering the jialace, you saw a little pavilion of brick 
and plaster, which its builder assunied to be the Doric Order, with 
Italian windows and Venetian blinds. The building was painted 
green, the frieze red, atid the ornaments yellow I—the whole in worse 
taste than the summer-house of a Dutch skipper, as seen overhanging 
a canal in HoUaiid. Contrasted with the simplicity and the elegance 
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of the white marble palace beneath, it told, in a language not to be 
mistaken, how deeply fallen and how contemptible were tlie late 
occupants of the throne, as compared with their great ancestors of the 
House of Timoiir, who ruled that mighty empire with wisdom, and 
adorned its cities with those faultless edifices described in a previous 
part of this work. 

We live so completely among the specimens of the art of Archi¬ 
tecture which are found in this country, and our associations or our 
prejudices are so bound up with our admiration for, or our feelings 
against them, that it is extremely difficult for us to get outside and 
take a cahn survey of the whole, so as to read all the lessons that 
might be learned from their study. But if any one wished to feel 
assured how perfectly Architecture is a retlex of the national character 
and taste, there is perhaps no place where he would see this more 
clearly and distinctly than in studying the history of Architecture in 
Hiudostun during the last six centuries. 

Nothing can be grander and more severe, aud, at the same time, 
more chastely ornate, than the buildings erected by the stem old 
Patans in the early centuries of the cou(|uest; nothing more elegant, 
or in Architecture more poetic, than the palaces, the toml.)s, and 
mosques erected by the Mogul sovereigns during the j)eriod of their 
prosperity ; and nothing could be Ix'tter calculated to disjilay at the 
time, and to hand down to posterity, a clear impression of their wealth, 
their luagniticeuce, aud the refinement of their taste. 

Nothing, on the other hand, could more clearly .show the utter 
degradation to tvliich subjection to a foreign power has depressed their 
successors than the examples of the bastard style just (ptoted. When 
We reflect how completely the best educated auel the most artistic 
classes in the reign of Queen Anne learned to despise the (lothic style 
of our forefathers, the taste for which has returned, aud we now admire 
so intensely, we ought not to be surprised if the natives of India 
should have been influenced in the same manner, though from different 
causes. But it does seem astonishing, that while the Hindoos were 
erecting temples and ghauts, if not so grand, at least as elegant, as of 
vore—while the \’ery kings of Glide were erecting such buildings as 
the tri'aud Iinambarrah, or the Ronmi Diirwaza—they should, at the 
same time, fancy they saw' beauty in such abominations as they were 
perpetrating under the guise of Italian Ait. Is it that the demon of 
fashion can always blind our better judgment, and force us to admire 
any monstrosity that is in vogue at the moment ?—and this, in sjiite 
of all that our better taste, or innate feeling of what is right, may 
point out to us as either really correct or beautiful. 
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Uuiveibity at AUaliabad. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

[In various parts of the great Dependency the influence of British 
domination is still beneficially at work in architecture; and, more 



2766. Palace at Baroda. 


especially, very good work has been done here and there in that imitation 
or acceptance of the native modes of design which modern English 
antiquarianism seems to regard as a fixed principle. 

X 2 
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Plate 27G« illustrates a design, by Emei-son of London, which has 
very deservedly obtained honourable recognition. As the pupil of 
Burges, this architect may be said to coinbine with an incidental 
knowledge of Indian art that peculiar form of vigorous gracefulness 
which was the strong point of his master’s work, always with the spirit 
of medievalism lU'ominent. This accounts for the Gothic character of 
some of the detail, while the motive of the grouping and disposition 
generally seems to be very successfully Indian. 

The new palace of the native ruler of Baroda (No. 27GJ) was 
built under Major Mant, an Englishman, and is regarded as a highly 
successful work of perhaps a more characteristic if less refined style. 
The Gothic element is absent ; and the reader is quite at liberty to 
think, if he feels so inclined, that its absence is not an advantage ; that 
is to say, that the spirit of Gothic happens to form a valuable and 
legitimate alloy for Indian art in English hands. 

Canning College, Lucknow (27Gr), is by a native architect, and on 
close inspection will be found to possess more artistic merit than may 
be apparent at first sight. Certain odd and unintelligible features 
must be allowed for, as justifiable on local grounds if not admirable 
otherwise.—E d.] 
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TURKEY. 

CHAPTER I. 

MOSQUES. 

Strictly speaking, the history of the Renaissance Architecture in 
Turkey, or, more properly, in Constantinople, ought to he treated as 
commencing nearly contemporaneously with its rise in Italy, inasmuch 
as after the death of Mahomet II., in 1480, the Turks abandoned their 
own original style of mosque-building, to copy the Byzantine forms of 
the city they had just obtained possession of; and so enamoured did 
they become with the new form, that they have never reverted to the 
usual or orthodox plan of a mosque in the capital, though in the 
provinces the true Saracenic style has always prevailed, with only a 
very slight admixture of the Byzantine element. 

There is, however, this very material and important distinction 
between the practice of the architects of the AVestern and Eastern 
capitals of the old Roman Empire. At Rome, the Renaissance architects 
retained the old form of the iledimval Church, but carried it out with 
Classical details : at Constantinople, the Turks adopted, in their 
mosques, the forms of the Byzantine Church, which were new to them, 
but carried out their designs with their omi beautiful and appropriate 
details. The former was a stupid and unnecessary process, brought 
about—as pointed out above—^by circumstances whollv irrespective of, 
and foreign to, the art of Architecture. The latter is a reasonable 
and proper course to pursue, which, honestly persevered in, can only 
lead to the most satisfactory results. 

Nothing can be wiser or more expedient than that a foreign nation 
settling in a new country should adopt such forms and arrangements 
of buildings as have been found most suitable to the climate and to the 
constructive necessities of the place ; but it by no means follows from 
this that they are also to copy the details, and to debar themselves 
from introducing every improvement their taste or their own experience 
may suggest. 

When the Turks conquered Constantinoide, they soon found that 
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the climate was not suited to the open courts for mosques which were 
so appropriate at Cairo or at Delhi ; and, having before them sucli 
noble buildings as the Church of St. Sophia, and other domical churches 
of the great age of Byzantine Art, they at once adojited the form, and 
set about building mos(iues on that plan, but imju’oving, in so far as 
they could, not only the arrangement and construction, but employing 
everywhere their own Saracenic details, and adajjting each of them to 
the place it was to occupy, and the coustracti\'' necessities it was to 
fulfil or to represent. 

Strictly speaking, the arrangement of the plan and the construction 
of a building belong to the engineering branch of the profession. 
The harmonious adjustment of its proportions, and the appropriate 
ornameiitatiun of these parts, fall specially witliiii the province of the 
Architect. All that the Turks did was to borrow the mechanical part 
of their mos(|ues from their Byzantine predecessors ; but they w ere 
neither so lazy nor so illogic.d as to think that their doisig so e.vcused 
them from the necessity of thought, or that mere reproduction can 
either l.)e, or can ever represent, contemporary Art. 

The practical result of these two different systems is what might 
easily be foreseen. At Rome we have St. Peter's—a tlothic church 
carried out with Classical details : though in diiiieusions it is as large 
as any three IMediteval cathedrals put together, though, constructively, 
it is superior to any, and though in richness of detail and ornamenta¬ 
tion it surpasses them all—yet in the effect it produces, and in artistic 
merit generally, it is less satisfactory than the smallest and plainest 
of Mediievid cathedrals. 

At Coustautino[)le, on the contrary, wo have, in the contemporary 
Sulimaiiie Mosque, a huilding which, thongii one of the first attempts 
of a new peoijle in an unfamiliar style, is Imautifnl in itself, and in 
some respects an improvement on the model from which it was ci)])ied.i 
In the Mos(|ue of Ahmed and others, we have interiors as superior to 
those of the contemporary cliiu’ches of the Palladian school as it is 
possible to conceive ; and this result was obtained l)y a set of ignorant 
Turks, aided by a few renegade Levantines, cempeting with tlie best 
intellects and the most educated classes of 'Western Europe, at the 
time of their highest artistic development! 

But the "Westerns were following out a wrong system, in which 
success was impossible. The Easterns were correct in their principles 
of Art, aticl failure was consequently very difficnlt to be achieved. 

In so far, therefore, as the form is concerned, the Constantinopolitan 
Renaissance arose contemporaneously tvith the Italian, and might he 
so treated in a history of Art. If. however, tlie essence only is con¬ 
sidered, it dates only from within the limits of the present century. 


See ‘Hirftory of Architecture,’ vol. ii. p. 418 et seqq. 
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Thong'll either classification might consequently bo a lopted, the latter 
is the relation in which it mil be convenient to treat of it on the 
jireseiit occasion. 

Since the beginning of the present century Turkish Architecture 
may be said to have fairly passed out of this stage of (juasi-Renaissance, 
or true Art, which distinguished it for the previous three centuries, 
and to have assumed the true Renaissance, in all its illogictd and 
unthinking unreasonableness. 

The round hats of the Franks have invaded the Bosphorus, and 
with them have come their mistaken principles of Art. To the 
Byzantine form of their mos<|ucs the Turks have now added the details 



Mosque of Sfutari. From a iRawing by T. AUoin. 


of the Italian Orders ; but as yet not ungracefully, partly because 
Roman details are not wholly incongruous with Byzantine forms, and 
because, in the mosques at least, it is only the details, not the forms, 
tiiat tiiey have altered. It has not yet occurred to them to try and 
make one of their religious edifices look like a Roman Basilica, or a 
Greek Temple, or anything, in fact, but what it is : and thus far, 
therefore, the injury is only jiartial. 

In the mosque, for instance, that the Sultan Mahomed II. (ISOS- 
1838) erected at Tophana, the outline is that of all the older buildings, 
and it is only on a close or critical inspection that we discover the 
clumsy consoles and badly-j>rofiled cornices with which it is covered. 

That of his predecessor, Selim, at Scutari, is a more pleasing speci- 
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men; and though all the details are really Italian, they are used with 
such freedom, and so little obtrusive, that their introduction may 
almost be forgiven. Were it not for the exceeding beauty of the older 
mosques, we should not hesitate to admire this sjjecimen of the art ; 
and it is also easy to see that a little more familiarity with the best 
class of Italian details would have remedied many of the defects of 
ih-'se designs. The only question being. Is freedom possible with such 
famdiarity ? all that can now be answered is, that so far as our 
experience goes, knowledge and slaveiy in Arci.itectural Art seem 
syiiontunons terms. 

The great mosque wliich ilahomet Ali erected in the Citadel at 
Cairo is a still more remarkable example of the decline of architectural 
taste in the East. Its dimensions are very considerable, as it consists 
of a Square block of Imildiug measuring 157 ft. each tvay. and. with 
the attached courtyard surrounded by tircades, the vhole measures 
365 ft. by 136. Its plan, too, is unexceptionable, being a S(|uare hall 
surmounted by a dome GO ft. in diameter internally, and four semi¬ 
domes of pure Constantinoilolitan type.' In addition to these adtaiu- 
tages, its materials are licher than any used for a similar purqiose in 
any mosque in modern times, the walls internally being all covered 
with slabs of Oriental alabaster of the most beautiful tints : and it was 
intended to have carried the same class of oniamentatioii all over the 
exterior, hut the mosque was left unlinished at the death of its 
fouiieler ill 1312.^ 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, the building must be pro¬ 
nounced a failure in an architectural point of view, for the same reason 
that the cliureh at Muusta fails, as also the eathednils of lionlogiie and 
Oran®—because of the want of knowledge of the principles of design 
on the pan of their arcliiteets, and because their details neither express 
the construction nor are elegant in tliemselves. Externally, the mosipte 
itself is pierced with two storeys of plain uiiornamented windows, 
which, without any grouping, certainly do not indicate the interior. 
The arches of the vaults are not brought through to the outside, as is 
the case invariably at Constantinople : the roof is so flat and so plain 
that the group of domes and semi-domes that crown it lose half the 
value, as far as size is concerned, and all the poetry they might possess, 
if growing luuitrally out of the construction below. Add to tliis that 
the details are in a had. ill-uiiderstood Corinthian style, mingled with 
Tointeil arches and Eococo ornaments of all sorts, and it will he easy 
to luiderstand how even the noblest design may have been destroyed. 

’ It is, ill fact, a ri pi ndiiction on a }icre given to a jil.in of tlie building 
somewhat smalhr scale of tlie Mo-qne kindly procured for me by the Rev. (4eo. 
of Ahmed at CoTistaiitiiio|iIe g History of Washington, chaplain at C.iiro, and to 
Aroliiteclure.’ Woodcut 912y my own sub-eqiieiit {lersonal obsoryatiou. 

- I am indebted for the dimendous ^ See Introduction, pp. 33 to 37. 
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Internally, the effect is very much more pleasing. The light, 
though suhclued, is sufficient ; the materials rich, and the colouring is 
not offensive ; while the plan and mode of roofing by domes and 
semi-domes is such that even a Levantine could hardly spoil it. The 
consequence of all this is that, as an interior, this mosque will stand 
a comparison with almost any hiiilding in Europe of its own age. 

The real difference, however, between this mosque in the citadel 
and the older mosques in the city of Cairo below, does not exist in 
either the dimensions or the original conception of the building so 
much as in the mode of cariying it into effect. In the olden time the 



2t8. Mosijne in Citadel at Cairo. From a Photograph hy F. Bedford. 


architect would merely ha.’e arranged his building, probably very 
much as this one is laid out, aud would have provided that the con¬ 
struction should l)e truthful aud truthfully expressed both inside and 
out. All the moulding, with the capitals, brackets, &c., would hat-e 
been built in block, and, as the structure progressed, one block would 
have been handed over to one carver to be completed, another to 
another. He would then have employed the iiilayer on one part, 
the painter on another, and the gilder where his services might be 
required : and all these men working together, each a master in his 
own department, would have produced that multiplicity combined 
with unity we so much admire in the old buildings. The misfortune 
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is, this class of artist does not novr exist in Cairo ; and the arcliitect 
must put into his design as much thought as he has time for, or is 
capable of exerting, before he begins it. As he firet conceives it, so it 
is erected, and when the crescent is put on the top of the dome the 
whole is considered complete. Surely we ought not, under these 
circumstances, to be surprised at the cold and unsatisfactory result 
that is produced by this process in this instance.^ A"et it probably 
pleases those that worship in it as much, if not more than the older 
buildings, which excite such admiration in our eyes ; but it can only 
do so in conserpience of its size and the richness of its materials ; and 
there is no surer sign of the decay of taste, or of a want of knowledge 
of the principles of Art, on the part of any people, than the assumption 
that these two qualities can e^’er lie of any value excejjt as mere 
vehicles for the expression of the higher qualities of taste and design 
which can alone make a work of Art valuable. 


‘ On the right of the drawing is a cast- facturing towns. As it is very offensive 
iron clock-tower, which must, with the in its native land, it will be imilerstood 
machinery, liave been ordered fruni sonic liow much moie so it is in this situation; 
firm in Birmingham, as the mouldings hut even then it is qui stionable whether 
and decorations are all iu that class of it is in worse taste tliaii the ulaliaster 
Gothic which we find adorning ste.am- ■ fountain oceuiqing the centre of the 
engines and water-tanks in our m.nui- court of tin- mosijue. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

PALACES. 

ALTHOUfi-H. from the same strong conservative feeling connectea 
with religious huildings, the mosques of the Tu-ks ha\ e hitherto, like 
those of Lucknow anil Delhi, escaped from the lowest stage of the 
copying school, the same assertion cannot he made with regard to their 
palaces. The Amhassadors of the T\’e.-terii Powers hai'e erected for 
themselves palaces at Peru in styles peculiar to the various countries 
which they represent ; and the Sultans of Turkey have learnt to 
admire tliese. as they have been taught to believe in every form of the 
civilisation of Western Euroite, and, more than this, have employed 
the architects deputed to build the ambassadorial residences to erect 
palaces for themselves. 

The view on the ne.vt page of one of the .Sultan’s Xew Palaces on 
the Bosphorus is a fair average speciineii of the productions of this new 
school. Instead of the ol<l plan of designing every part with reference 
to the purjiose to which it was to he applied, of making every window 
and pillar tell its own tale, and of carving every detail with reference 
to the situation and the light in which it was to he placed, we have here 
a design which any clever draftsman could complete in all essentials 
between sunrise and sunset, and which, when finished, would he as 
suitable for the climate or the j>urposes of St. Petersburgh or Wash¬ 
ington as for a palace of a Turkish .Sultan on the shores of the 
Bosphorus ! Though there is no vulgarity and no gross architectural 
solecism in the design, it would he difficult to see how the art could 
well sink lower than the stage hei'e represented. 

Another palace in Constaiitinopile, which was in progress of erection 
by the late Sultan Abdnl Medjid at the time of his death, from the 
designs of a young Armenian artist, named Balzan, is in many respects 
better than the last mentioned, in some woi'se. As will he seen from 
the view, it is rich in detail and full o design to an extent rarely found 
in modern buildings of the classical school. It is more like a design in 
the Pluteresco style of the .Spanish architects of the IGth century than 
anything that has been done since that time, and if the details were 
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good in themselyes. or appi'opriate, the effect ^s•o^lld be all that could be 
desired ; but it was a mistake in the artist to adopt so mnch that was 
Classical, and mix it with so much opposed to all the principles of 
that style. 

Although, therefore, this second example has not the customliouse- 
like coldness of the first design, it is nearly as unsatisfactory, though 
from yery different causes. The first shows no eyidence of thought, 
and has hardly a sufficiency of 'ornament for its situation or its 
purposes. The second has an almost superfluity of ornament, and 
also eyinces a considerable amount of design. It fails, howeyer, 
in producing the desired effect, because the principal part of the 




details are l)tirrowed from a foreign Classical style, and are used 
for purposes for which they were not originally intended : and the 
parts which are added are such as neitlier accord with the original 
intention of the Orilei’s. nor with anything suggested by the laiildiiig 
itself. 

The whole of the details are. in fact, eyidently added for ornament's 
sake, witliont any real reference to the constrnctive exigeiieies of the 
building, nor in order to adapt tlte foreign elements to the necessities 
of the climate in which tliey are employed : neither haye they anv 
particular reference to the manners or customs of the Sublime Porte. 
They halt between all these : and the puzzled architect has only 
exhibited the confusion of his own hraiii, while he had at his disposal 
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2S0. View of the Sultan’s New Palace at Constantinople. From a Pbotogiaph. 


money, materials, and means to produce as rich and as beautiful a 
building as any in Europe. 

It is to be feared that there is too little vitality left in the Turks 
or in the Turkish Empire to hope that, in Europe at least, they can 
ever rise again to such a degree of posver as to be able to shake off 
this state of dependence on the arts and influences of the ITest. 
They have not yet sunk so low as the wretched Nawauhs of Oude, 
and their Architecture is still better than that of Lucknow ; but it 
seems as if they were sinkina: into the position of a protected state ; 
and protection is only another word for degradation that sooner or 
later must lead to extinction. 

In Europe the Turks liave been too mixed a people, too little at 
home, and too insecure in their possessions, to have ever done much 
for Art, notwithstanding the instincts of their race, and their ex¬ 
pulsion would now be no loss in tliis respect ; though neither the 
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Greeks nor any of the subject nationalities who might succeed them 
seem at all likely to surpass them in this respect. Up to this moment 
at least the Greeks of the Levant have not shown the smallest apti¬ 
tude for Art in any of its fonns ; and although with more leisure and 
better opportunities there may be a prospt'Ct of improvement, even 
this at present seems very doubtful. 
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AMERICA. 


CHAPTER I. 

MEXICO. 

The steps by ■which the Classic styles were introduced into America 
by the Spaniards were identical with those which led the Portuguese 
to adopt it as their style of architecture in the East, and the results 
were practically the same in both countries. 

Religious enthusiasm was at its height in Spain at the time when 
the Xew IVorld was discovered by Columbus; and the enormous 
wealth ac(iuired by the conquest of Mexico and Peru, whether 
resulting from plunder or from the successful working of the mines, 
naturally led so priest-favouring a people to dedicate a considerable 
portion of their newly-acquired wealth to religions purposes. The 
consequence v\lis that \ ery soon every city in the Xew World liuilt its 
cathedral, every town its churches, and every hacienda its chapel: but 
it is, perhaps, not unjust to say that not one of them was in any degree 
remarkable for beauty of architectTiral design. 

It has already been piointed out how inartistic the Spaniards had 
shown themselves in dealing with the Renaissance styles in their own 
country, notwithstanding the assistance they obtained from the artists 
of Italy and France, and it could hardly be expected that they would 
do even as well in the Xew Workl. The priests, who. in nine cases 
out of ten, were the architects there, had none of them received the 
necessary professional education. They hud a certain recollection of 
what was done in their own country, and may have possessed imper¬ 
fect drawings of the more celebrated churches of their day. But to 
atlapt these to altered circumstances, and to carry them out in detail 
with native—or at least with local—artists, was as difficult (if not 
more so) as to make a new design. The consequence is that most of 
the churches of Xew Spain, though many are remarkable for their 
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size and splendour, are singularly plain in an architectural point of 
view ; or, what is worse, vulgar and pretentious from an affectation 
of Classical Art, either misunderstood or misapplied. 

The largest and linest of all the churches erected iii the Xew 
World is perhaps the cathedral of Mexico. It was commenced in 
the year lo73, in substitution of an older church which had been 
erected by Fenian Cortes, on the site of the great temple of !Mou- 
tesuma, but was not liuished till the year IGoT. Its dimensions are 



281. External View of the Cathedral at Mexico. From Pedro Cu iMi> ‘ Momiinentn-<le MpjI<o.* 


very considerable, inasmuch as it is said to measure .")0 4 ft. over all, 
externally, from north to south, and 228 ft. across, or very nearly 
the same as those of St. Paul's. It has five aisles, and the inter¬ 
section of the nave and transepts is crowned by an octagonal lantern, 
but only of the same width as the centml aisle. As it is understood 
that the designs for this clmrch were sent out from Europe, it avoids 
many of the faults which are so offensive in some of the other 
churches of this city. Indeed the architectural aiTangenient of the 
interior may be called singularly happy for this doss of hnildiug. 
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The entablature, which alwap formed the great stnmblingblock of 
architects in this style, is altogether omitted : and the arches spring 
direct from the capitals of the Doric half-columns, which are attached 
to the piers. It thus avoids most of the faults of our St. Paul’s, and 
even the size of the dome is internally in better proportion to the 
rest of the church, where there is a chancel beyond. If the dome 
ends the vista, it may lx* of any size ; hut in the middle of a cruciform 
church it throws every other part out of proportion if its dimensions 
are not kept moderate. 



View uf Side Aisle in the Cathedral at Mexico. From Gualdi. 


Externally, the -western facade is massive and imposing, perhaps 
more so than any Spanish church of the age and style. Its two great 
towers rising to a height of 30.5 ft. are really grand features, solid 
below, and tapering pleasingly above. The central dome, it must be 
confessed, looks mean externally compared with those found in Ittilian 
and French churches : but the Spaniards—except at the Escurial—do 
not seem ever to have affected this feature. 

When -we look at the immense difficulties in the internal ari-ano-e- 
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ment wHch the introduction of a tall Italian dome superinduces, it 
becomes a question whether it really is a legitimate part of such a 
design ; but it is so noble that a good deal can be forgiven for its 
sake. The external outline of the cathedral of Mexico is—^barring 
its details—perhaps, one of the best proportioned examples of a 
church designed to dispense with this feature ; though it can hardly 
be doubted but that externally the loss of effect is considerable from 
this cause. Even if it must be admitted that the adaptation of the 
tall dome to the internal ari-angement of a modern church has not 
been quite successfully accomplished hitherto, there seems little doubt 
but that with the engineering talent of the present day that difficulty 
also might be overcome; and that a great dome might be fitted to a 
nave, at least as wide as two-tliii'ds of its diameter, without any 
offensive display of mechanical exjjedients. If this were done with 
judgment and taste, uc should probably have au architectural effect 
such as has not yet been seen ; but it is not to the Xew World we 
must look for aiiytliing so artistic or so desirable. 

As at (ioa, some of the cloistere attached to the great monastic 
establishments of Mexico and elsewhere are more pleasing specimens 
of Architectural Ait than the churches to which they belong. One 
in particular, attached to the Convent of Na. Su. de la Merced, is as 
bright and as beautiful as that of Lupiana (AVoodcut Xo. 89), or any¬ 
thing in Spain. It possesses that happy an-angemeut of two smaller 
arcades over one wider arch below, as in the Doge’s Palace at A'enice ; 
except that in this instance nothing has been put over them, and as 
the whole detail is rich and elaborate, the effect is extremely pleasing. 

There are no public buildings in the city of Alexico remarkable as 
Architectural designs. Many are large and highly ornamented, but 
they are only bad copies of buildings at home, having no local pecu¬ 
liarity to distinguish them from those of the mother country, except 
what is universal in colonial design—that clumsiness in executing 
the various details and profiling the Classical moulding, which so 
shocks any one who has imbued himself with the beauty of Classical 
Art in this respect. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

PERU. 

The cathedral of Arequipa, in Pern, is probably as good an 
example as could Tvell Ije chosen to illustrate the position of the 
art of Architecture in the emancipated colonies of Spain at the 
present day. The original cathedral was commenced in the year 
1G:21, from the designs of an architect named Andrea Espinosa, and 
was completed in KbjG. This building was, however, almost entirely 
destroyed by fire on the 1st of December, ls44, shortly after which 
time the rebuilding was commenced, on the same plan and general 
outline as the fonner edifice, but with such improvements in detail 
as the progress in the knowledge of Architectural design seemed to 
suggest.^ 

As will be seen from the woodcut, the facade is of very con¬ 
siderable extent, and divided into five compartments by Corinthian 
pillars standing upon a low basement, but supporting oidy a fragment 
of an entablature. Between these are two ranges of pillars standing 
one upon the other, of the same Order, but of course only half the 
height: and it is their cornice—not that of the larger Order—that 
crowns the building. This is perhaps the only important instance 
known of this curious inversion of the European principle of design, 
and it is so nearly successful that a very little more would have 
made it quite so. If the larger Corinthian Order had only been used 
as square juers or buttresses, marking the divisions of the interior, 
their use would have Ijeen understood and their effect most pleasinu'. 
A very monumental effect is also obtained by the lower storey 
being pierced only by the entrances, and the upper by a few well- 
propmtioned windows widely spaced. The towers are perhaps a 
little too low, but their form was probably the only one that ought 
to be adoptted in a country so subject to earthquakes ; and. even as it 
is, they are well proportioned to the length of the facade to which 
they are attached, and their design is pleasing and free from any 
instance of bad taste. 


' For this information, and for tlie wnodent, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Clements Markliam, the well-known author of several works on Peru, and the 
introducer of bark into India. 
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The features that principally detract from the beauty of this 
facade arise from the peculiarity so often remarked upon in the 
previous pages, of men undertaking to design in a style with all 



the details of which they are not practically familiar. At Mousta, 
at Boulogne, at Goa, or Calcutta, where buildings are erected by 
persons who have not mastered the details of the style, they commit 


Arequipa Guihedral. From Markhum’s ‘ Teru.’ 
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the same faults that a man would make who would attempt to write 
a poem in Latin without knowing more than the mere rudiments of 
the language. However grand and good their conceptions may be, 
they are marred by the defective mode in which they are expressed, 
and so it always will be tiU men learn to build as they write—in the 
vernacular. 
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CHAPTER in. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

When we turn from what was done in Mexico and Pern to examine 
the Architectural forms of the United States of North America, we 
become instantly aware of the enormous difference of race and religion 
that prevails between the two great sections of that continent. 

The old Scandinavian or Dutch settlers built their meeting¬ 
houses for prayer, or their neat quaint dwellings, in utter ignorance 
of the precepts of Palladio, and with the same .supreme contempt 
for Mediseval Art as it prevailed in Europe for three centuries after 
it ceased to be a real art ; and the Puritan Pilgrim Fathers, who 
followed and superseded them, showed the same Anglo-Saxon in¬ 
difference to Architectural ornament as has characterised their race 
at all times, except when their national vanity is piciued into rivalry 
with some other nation of more artistic tendencies. The conse¬ 
quence of this was, that from the time of the earliest colonisation of 
this country, till after the termination of the war of 1812-14, there 
was hardly one single building erected in Northern America which is 
worthy of being mentioned as an example of Architectural Art. 

When after the termination of that war it became the ‘‘ manifest 
destiny ” of the United States to surpass all the nations of the earth 
in Art as in everything else, they set about doing something to justify 
the boast they were so fond of proclaiming. 

Hitherto their attempts have been less successful than even those 
of the mother country ; and there is with them less prospect of im¬ 
provement than with us. An American has a great deal too much 
to do, and is always in too great a hurry to do it, ever to submit to 
the long, patient study and discipline requisite to master any one 
style of Architecture perfectly. Still less is he likely to submit to 
that amount of self-negation which is indispensable if a man woirld 
attempt to be original. Why should he stop to design each detail to 
the place it is intended to occupy ? Why should he try to proportion 
every part harmoniously, or to apply each ornament appropriately ? 
Why submit to all this drudgeiy, when Classic pillars and Gothic 
pinnacles stuck on ad libitum get over all difficulties, and satisfy 
himself and his employers ? The perfection of Art in an American’s 
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eyes would be attained by tbe invention of a self-acting macbine, 
wnicb should i^roilnce plans of cities and designs for Gothic churches 
or Classic municipal building's, at so much i)er foot super, and so save 
all further trouble or thought. 

The planning of cities has in America been always practically 
performed by these means; the process being to take a sheet of 
machine-ruled paper, and, determining the scale that is to be used, 
to divide the whole into equal squares, easily staked out, and the 
contents of which are easily computed. Whether the ground is flat 
or undulating—whether the river or shore on which it is situated is 
straight or curved—whatever the accident of the situation, or the 
convenience of traffic—tliis simple plan enables any man to lay out 
a city in a morning : and if he can do this, why should he spend 
weeks or months in carefully contouring the ground ? Why pro¬ 
portion his streets to the traffic they are intended to convey ? Why 
draw complicated curves so difficult to set out, and so puzzling to 
calculate ? Why, in short, think, when the thing can be done 
without thought ? It is in vain to urge that by this proc,;ss the 
most prosaic ugliness has l)een stamped on every city of the Union 
hitherto laid out, when, by a little pains and a little more thought, 
far more beautiful and more convenient cities might have been 
produced. This may be true; but the limt process answers all the 
purposes of a people who have so little feeling for Art that they do not 
perceive its deformity. The latter re(juires both time and thought, 
and why should they expend theirs upon it while the other supplies 
their wants ? ^ 

The same system prevails in their buildings. If not so absolutely 
mechanical as their plans, it is still true that their principal drawing 
instrument is a pair of scissors ; and a machine might guide these 
almost as well as a human hand, were it not that after being pinned 
together the design must generally be attenuated and pared down to 
suit the pecuniary exigencies of the case. Xotwithstauding the 
defects of their system, the Americans have lately shown a great 


^ Though the Americans have oarrie<I 
this principle to excess, it must bv.^ con¬ 
fessed that ciil cities which hsive been 
foundtd have more or less of this rec¬ 
tangular ui^liness, which is only avoided 
in those which groir. The cities which 
the Greek colonists founded in Asia 
Minor, ur on the shores of the Black 
Sea Were all more or less rectangular. 
Alexandria was completely so. The 
cities the Romans founded in this country 
were generally rectangular in plan. The 
Biistitles. which our Edward founded ut ! 


Guienne and elsewhere in France, were 
as formal as Xew York or Philadelphia ; 
and in the dark ages of our Art we 
admired the plan of the new town of 
Edmlmrgh. In laying out towns, this 
mode of prnceiding may be useful as 
avoiding some practical dithculties; but 
it certainly is absolutely destructive of all 
picturi-squeness or beauty; and no city 
so arianged can ever display with pleasing 
effect such specimens of Architectuial 
Art as it may possess. 
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desire to display their wealth in architectural magnificence, and to 
rival the Old World in this respect; and have produced some very 
showy buildings, but certainly not one that can be seriously com¬ 
mended as an artistic design, and still less any one which can be 
quoted as a well-thought-out expression of a mind imbued with 
architectural taste and knowledge. 
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CHAPTEE IV, 

WASHINGTON. 

The principal edifice in the United States of America, or, at least, 
the one of which they are most proud, is the Capitol at Washington, 
which would be an ornament to any city, though scarcely deserving’ 
all the praise that has been bestowed upon it. 

The original design of the Capitol was partly by Dr. William 
Thornton and partly by Mr. B. H. Latrobe. The corner ( ? foundation) 
stone was laid by General Washington in September, 1793, and the 
original building was completed under the superintendence of Mr. C. 
Bulfinch, as architect, in i This building, however, only ex¬ 

tended 352 feet north and south, and was comprised in the centre block 
shown in the accompanying plan (Woodcut No. 284). Eecently two 
wings have been added to it, more than doulfiing its extent, and it 
now measures G80 feet north and south by 28i:» east and west, across 
the central porticoes (Woodcut No. 285). The central dome, too, 
though part of the original design, has only just been completed, and, 
with these additions, it is, with the exception of our Parliament 
Houses, the most extensive and most highly ornamented legislative 
palace in the world. 

The general ordinance of the architecture of the Capitol somewhat 
resembles that of our iSomerset House, which, being then the fashion¬ 
able building of the day, no doubt influenced the design. The base¬ 
ment, however, in the English example, is better proportioned to the 
Order; the rustication, especially of the arches, in the American 
building is painfully bad, and detracts greatly from the beauty of the 
whole. The great features, however, of the Capitol are the splendid 
ranges of porticoes of free-standing pillars which adorn all its fronts, 
especially the eastern, and the magnificent flights of steps that lead 
up to them. 148 Corinthian columns are so employed, each 30 feet in 
height, exclusive of the box bases, which had far better been omitted ;■ 
while their pediments, and the various breaks in the building, give 
a variety of outline to the whole, and a play of light and shade hardly 
to be found in any other building of its class. 


• Owen’s‘Hints on Public Architteture,’p. 9. 4to. New York, 1849. 
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The great feature of the whole, however, is the dome, shown in ele¬ 
vation and section in the woodcut on page 503. The total height from 
the ground-hne to the apex of the statue is 287 ft. 5 in., and the internal 
diameter of the rotunda is 94 ft. 2 in.^ It is thus rather more than one- 
tenth less than our St. Paul’s, from which it is evidently copied, but 
in some other respects its design may he considered as equal if not 
superior. Its stylobate certainly is better than that of any dome 
of its class yet executed, and on the whole it certainly rises as 
pleasingly from its substructure as any similar dome. One of its 
most remarkable peculiarities is that the whole above the stylobate 



284. Plan of the Or'ginal Capitol at Washington. Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


is of cast or wrouo’ht iron. No wood and no stone is used anywhere. 
The absence of the former material certainly insures it against lire ; 
but it was an unpardonable error to employ forms so purely lithic 
and so appropriate to stone arcliitecture, and that too only, if iron was 
to be used. As it is, however, the Corinthian pillars of the peristyle 
with their entablature, and all the external and internal ornaments 
up to the statue of Columbia, are only cast iron jiainted in imitation 
of stone. W^hen the Caqiitol was originally commenced, a dome some¬ 
thing of this form and of these tlimensions no doubt formed part of 

* These dimensions, with the woodcuts phittoeiraphsof tlie orierinal workinirdr-aw- 
now given, may, I believe, be absolutely ing-;,kindly procured for me by my triend 
depended upon. They are taken from Dr. Percy. 
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more appropriate to the material. Had they, for instance, adopted 
a cone like that erected hy Mr. Scott Eussell for the Vienna Exliibition, 
they might have had a hall at least twice the diameter, and quite as 
capable of ornamental effect as this, for far less money, and one that 
would not in any way have interfered with the effect of the building, 
which this one does to a considerable extent. 

Internally, the Rotunda is certainly even much less successfid than 
it is externally. In the first place, a circular room 94 ft. in diameter, 
with only four small doors leading into it 10 and 13 ft. high and 4 and 
6 ft. wide, while the room itself is 180 feet in height, is an architectural 
solecism that no amount of ait could redeem ; and in this instance the 
extreme plainness of the lower part—there are only twelve very 
commonplace pilastera with a few panels—compared with the richness 
of the upper part, reudere the absurdity still more glaring. If Bany’s 
Central hall of our Parliament Houses (Woodcut Xo. 218) had only been 
a little more equal to it in horizontal dimensions, it would have been 
as superior to this in proportion, in aiTangemeut of parts, and iu orna¬ 
mentation, as it is possible to conceive one design surpassing another. 

It would he extremely interesting if it were possible to institute 
a comparison between the Capitol at Washington and our own Parlia¬ 
ment Houses. Their purposes are identical, their dimensions not 
dissimilar, and their ages near enough for them to be called buildings 
of the same generation. Xotwithstanding this, the whole principle 
on which the one is designed is so unlike that of the other, that it is 
hardly po^siljle to compare the one with the other. It is like com¬ 
paring the Parthenon at Athens with St. (Veorge’s Chapel at Windsor. 
Their dimensions are nearly the same, the intercolumniations alike, 
the pui'poses identical, but how can a comparison be instituted "i In 
the one the exterior is the main feature, in the other it is the interior. 
The one is reinarkahle for its simple purity, the other for its complex 
\ariety: ^\hile the feelings the one was erected to express are as 
nearly diametrically opposed as can be to those portrayed in the other. 

There are the same differences between the two buildings now 
under discussion, though arising only from fashion, not from faith. 
The Roman was the style in vogue when the Capitol was designed, 
the Uothic when the Parliament Houses were commeneed.i and it was 
this fashion, and not the fitness of either style, that governed the 
design. It thus happens that a cfanparison between the two buildings 
hardly aids in settling the question whether the Classic or Hothic Is 
best suited for the purpose, the fact being that both are wrono"; and 
we cannot eouseaptently itistitute any reasonable cijmparison between 

■ By the time Parliament Houses be- her senate will sit m a projier Dnic^on 
come necessities at St. Petersburgh, it is , Hall. It ran Imnily be said that ttis 
piobable lliat Chinese will be the fashion | would be miieh more absurd tlein the 
able style, in Russia at least, and that j American and English anachronism,. 
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them in this respect. On one point, however, we can see how both 
erred from mistaken ambition based on ill-understood principles. 
Barry ruined his design from introducing a Brobdingnagian tower, in 
three storeys 300 ft. in height, attached to fagades of three and four 
storeys, but hardly reaching 100 ft. in height. It was proclaiming 
the war of the pigmies and giants, which could only end in being 
ridiculous. Had he doubled the diameter of his central hall, and 
doubled the height of the spire over it (see Woodcut Xo. 218), it 
would have interfered with nothing, but have added dignity to his 



287. View of the Capitol at Washington, as it now ia. 

building. So would a high iron structure to the Capitol, however 
high or large it might be ; but to add a dome nearly as large as that 
of our St. Paul’s to a building which is everywhere seen to be only a 
three-storeyed civic edifice, was simply to crush the whole, and make 
that look insignificant ^ which might otherwise have been tpiite 
dignified enough for its purposes. 


' A curious illustr.ition of this may be erected over it, mucli in the s.ime pro- 
seen in London. The hospital of Beth- portion to it as the V asliingtgn dome is 
lehem had originally only a portico in its to its portico. The oiitlims of the build- 
centre, of no great beauty certainly, but ing may be improved by tne addition, but 
pleasing because well proportioned to the portico is crushed and had better be 
the building. Latterly a dome has been , removed. 
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Taking it all in all, however, there are few buildings erected in 
modern times which possess to a greater extent than the Capitol at 
Washington appropriateness of purpose conihined with the digmity 
necessary for the senate house of a great nation. It has not tlie variety 
and richness of detail of our Parliament Houses, hut it is a far statelier 
building, and its faults are those of the age in which it was com¬ 
menced, and which have tied the hands of subserjuent architects, and 
prevented them from using the improvements that have since been 
introduced in the arts of design : hut it wants only a very little to 
enable it to attain a very high rank among the buildings of its class 
in other parts of the world. 



2**- Tower of Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 

The Smithsonian Institute is another edifice of which the inha¬ 
bitants of It ashington are nearly as proud as they are of their Capitol, 
though it differs from that building as much as any one can differ 
from another—rude, irregular Medievalism being here thought the 
perfection of Art, instead of the elegant Classical formality of the 
Capitol. It is of considerable extent, being 447 ft. long, with an 
a\ erage bieadth of about 66 : and one of the towers—^there are eight 
01 tell of these, of various shaj.ies and sizes—reaches a height of 141 ft. 
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Its general plan is that of an ahbey church ; the centre block—the 
nave—is occupied by the Library below, the Jlusenm above. The 
transept contains the mineralogical collection and the Regent’s rooms ; 
what appears at one end to be an apsidal chapel externally, turns out 
to be a Gallery of Art, and this is balanced at the other end by 
a group of lecture-rooms and other conveniences. The style is 
Xorman, though of a class that would have astonished a baron or 
a bishop of the eleventh or twelfth centuries, and resembles one of 
their buildings as much as the Pavilion at Brighton resembles the 
tomb of Muckdoom Shah Dowlut, from which it is said to be copied. 
The annexed woodcut, representing an octagonal tower at the junction 
of the Library and Art Gallery, is a fair illustration of the style. It 
is one of the best of those which are supposed to adorn the building. 



2''*^. New Treasury Buildings, Wasliingt«»n. From a Photogiaph. 


In wonderful contrast to the broken outline and studied irre¬ 
gularity of the Smithsonian Institute is the cold machine-designed 
uniformity of the Treasury Buildings just completed in the same city. 

In this country we are generallv content with putting t\vo storeys 
of windows under one storey of pillars, though, once the pillars 
become merely an ornament, there does not seem any greater incon¬ 
gruity ill putting' a dozen. In the present instance there are three 
of very commonplace design, and without any apparent connection 
with the Order or the Order with them ; there is nothing, in fact, 
to redeem this design from tiie merest commonplace—no beauty 
of form or of outline—and the portico in no way harmonises with the 
wings. It is, however, far more appropriate to a city designed after 
the fashion of a chess board, than such an irregular building as the 
Smithsonian Institute. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

PHILADELPHIA, &c. 

An’othee educational institution, of which the Americans are equally 
proud, is the Girard College, Philadelphia. It is designed on prin¬ 
ciples so totally different from those that governed the design of the 
Smithsonian Institute, that either the word Architecture has a thousand 
meanings, or those who built it did not understand the term. In 
this instance, instead of florid Norman, the exterior is that of a 



290. Girard Cuilege, I’hilaUeiphia 


Roman temple 218' ft. long, but with the rather disproportionate 
excess in width of 159 ft. The columns are 6 ft. in diameter and 
55 in height. Being of marble, it would really be a very fair kind of 
alhalla, were it not that where the Celia ought to have been, we have 
instead a \ery ordinary commonplace two-storeyed college building- 
enclosed in a cage of pillara. 

The L^uited Mates Bauk in the same city is a grand Grecian Doric 
temple—at one end at least—but with the same two storevs throughout 
in the Celia, with the additional incongTuity that the upper storey has 
small, square, bedroom-like windows, which give a great appearance 
of meanness to the whole. Though the Exchange of Philadelphia 
possesses all these solecisms, it is a far more pleasing specimen. Its 
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circular colonnade, its belfry and general arrangement, evince an amount 
of thought and design seldom found in this country, and, the details 
being Corinthian, it is saved from either vulgarity or meanness, though 
it has not any real architectural importance. 

There are a number of buildings of this class in the various cities 
of the Union, some of which are big, some rich, but not one, so far as is 
known in Europe, either remarkable for the design of its outline or the 
appropriateness of its details. The edifices on which the Americans 
have lavished their utmost energies are the State Capitols, in which the 
representatives of each of the independent States meet in Parliament. 



291. State Capitol, Ohio. 


One of the most recent and most admired, after that of AYasliington, is 
the one just completed for Ohio. This time the Order is Doric, and the 
design—or outline, at least—as severe as could be desired; but the 
usual two storeys of windows, the chimneys, and other appendages 
which will not be hid, betray the fact that we are not looking at a 
temple, but a secular building of modern date which its arcliitect 
squeezed into this mould in order to save himself trouble and the 
necessity of thinking. 

Most of the older Capitols have not the same pretensions as this 
one, and escape criticism accordingly; but wherever ornament is 
employed, it is badly executed by the hands of amateurs, and in a 
country where the necessary ineaas did not exist for even architects 
■—if they had existed—to study and to inform themselves correctly 
as to what was really the right and proper course to pursue. 

z -2 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTUEE. 

The Americans have probably even been less successful in their 
churches than in their secular buildings ; and, considering how little 
ecclesiastical establishments enter into their system as compared with 
civil government, this is not to be wondered at. 

Down to a very late period America did not possess a single 
church that could rank higher than an oi’dinary parish church of the 
Hawksmoor or Gibbs’ school, and none so splendid as St. ilartin’s-in- 
the-Fields, St. George's Hanover Sijuare, or any of our buildings of 
tliat class. Latterly, howe^•er, they have followed our footsteps in 
abandoning the Italian style in churches, and ha^'e adopted the 
so-called Gothic, though in this respect they are hardlv so much 
advanced e\-en now as we were twenty or thirty years ago, and are only 
getting through the sort of dilettanti amateur business that we shook 
off at that time. 

The American architects, however, laboiu under peculiar difficulties 
in this respect ; they have not that crowd of examples which meet an 
Englishman at every turn, and which he can study at all times without 
any effort: so that, once he has thoroughly imbibed the spirit of the 
old examines, it is \ery difficult for him to do wronsr. If it were 
possible to coiicei^-e the Americans taking the time and trouble neces¬ 
sary to think out a common-sense style, this ought to be an advantaire, 
and they might really Ijecome the authors of a new form of Art : but 
wiiii a people in such a hurry it is fatal : and they not only copy, but 
uop> n ithout undeistauding a reproach that cannot how be applied to 
our architects in this country. 

One of the most ornate churches thev have vet erected is the 
so-called Grace Church in New York. If richness of ornamentation 
could make a building beautiful, it certainly is applied here in 
abundance. But the })lan of the church is a mistake. A double-aisled 
transept is a feature belonging only to a cathedral : as applied here 
it dv arfs the v hole and makes the design entirelv inappropriate for a 
moderate-sized parish church. The spire also is far too high, too 
large for the rest. Internally the whole is vaulted (in plastJr),’ and 
every feature such as ^ ould only be applicable to a more ambitious 
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292. View of Grace Cburch, New York. 


class of edifice, and, even then, hardly to be found in so late a 
style. 

Calvary Church is a still more characteristic though much-admired 
example. It possesses two western spires, as at Cologne hut the 
open-work of the upper part is only painted deal. And the Chuich of 
the Holy Redeemer, in Tliird Street, in a sort of Eusso-Lombardic style, 
it is extremely difficult to criticise. 

One great attempt at originahty and magnificence the Americans 
certainly have made in the two temples which the Moimons ha^e 
designed as the high places of their religion. It is not quite cleat that 
the Temple at Nauvoo was ever completed, though in several books 
illustrations of it were published. At aU events, whatever was erected 
is now destroyed ; and that at Utah, which is meant to he a gieat 
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improvemerit on the original design, is certainly, externally at least, 
the ugliest that ever was designed in any place and by any set of men 
for such a purpose. The dimensions of these temples in plan were, 
however, very considerable, and their height in proportion. That at 
Xauvoo, though intended, internally, to be only one hall, externally was 
four or five storeys in height, and resembled the Town-hall at Louvain 
more than any other building in Europe ; but to make the resemblance 
at all complete, it is necessary to realize the Belgian example carried 
out in plaster in the details of the Strawberry Hill style of Gothic, 
and with every solecism which ignorance of the style and vulgarity 
of feeling can introduce into a design. 

There is nothing in Europe so bad in an architectural point of 
view as these temples : but, on a small scale, many of the American 
churches are nearly as inartistic, though, from their less preten¬ 
tious dimensions, they are not so offensive. All that, in fact, can 
be said with regard to them is, that, whatever faults we have committed 
in this respect, the Americans have exaggerated them ; and the disap¬ 
pointing part is, that they do not evince the least tendency to shake off 
oirr errors in copying, which, in a new and free country, they might 
easily have done, while it must obviously be more difficult for us, 
where time and association have so sanctified the forms we are re¬ 
producing. 

Some recent parugTaphs in American papers (1873) have announced 
that they are erecting, or are about to erect, in New York and elsewhere, 
some churches wliich are not only to surpass all they have done in 
this line before in America, but also, it is hinted, set an example that 
Euroi)e might follow with advantage. Let us hope it may be so, but 
till they publish some work with the requisite illustrations, or that 
photography is enlisted to supply the necessary confirmation, we must 
be allowed to pause before expressing any opinion regarding them. 
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CHAPTEE YII. 

EECEXT AECHITECTUEE IX THE UNITED STATES. 

[ApoloCiY. —So much is now well known to iis of the condition of 
Architecture in the great North American Eepuhlic, where so little 
seems to have been in any way appreciated twenty years ago, that 
a special apology ought to he offered, if only in justice to our author, 
for the hasty opinions which he expresses so freely. In pnrsuaiiee of 
the plan of editorship which has been adopted, nothing of the oriuiiial 
text has been omitted or altered: hut, apart from this, it may he 
suggested tha.t in the particular circumstances in which the architects of 
the United States are placed, comparatiyely relieyed from the control of 
European tradition and discijiline, remote from the influence of 
European example, and accustomed to great lilierty of language, it is 
jirohahly not to he desired by ihemselyes that the seyere but always 
shrewd criticisms of so plain-speaking a writer should hare the yigour of 
their authenticity abated. Those who on one side of the ocean are 
proud of American deyelopment because it is their own, and those who 
on the other are almost as deeply interested in it because it 1 lelougs to 
their kindred, can e(ptally accept and enjoy the contrast between what 
was tints written, certainly with sincerity, only a few years ago, and 
what has to he written with the same sincerity now : and perhaps it 
may be added that the censnre of a man like Eergussoii, applied as it is 
to America only on precisely the same grounds and for preeisely the 
same shortcomings—and indeed in the same language—as to Europe, 
may jiossihly haye more effect for good in the one case, where the mind 
of tlie artistic classes is so larsiely liberated from those coutiiiiied 
perycrsities which still ja-ess all too heayily in the other. 

No doubt a thoroughbred American utilitarian is a sufficiently 
stnbhorn Philistine so far as he chooses to go. But it is a great 
mistake to sujipose that he is unable to stop where he see» rea.son so to 
do ; and any fairly representatiye man, when he is enabled to under¬ 
stand that something tangible and practical in art is offered for popular 
gratification, enlightenment, or culture, or for patriotic pride, will probably 
appreciate its yaliie to the people as a possession, an example, and an 
influence, a good deal more readily than a man of the same educational 
status in any of the old countries, excepting France alone. No one 
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who has ever stood on American soil, even long ago, or who has enjoved 
occasional interconree with Americans, however unassuming in respect of 
accomplishments, can help perceiving the undeniable fact that westward 
the tide of empire is still holding its way. The fact is erjnally undeni¬ 
able, as a source of satisfaction to ourseh'es. that it is an .\nglo-Saxon 
civilisation that is being developed in that woTiderful land. Ait tells 
the story : and architecture expressly, as it always does. 

Eaely Coyditeoy of Ahericax Architecture.— Hp to the 
early part of the present century the Architecture of the United States, 
it will be frankly confessed, had not very much merit; but it may be 
said fairly enough that in England tlie art was not so very much farther 
advanced as it oug’ht to have been. When Trinity Church in the 
Broadway of New York (Plate -29-2ff) was finished by Uiijohn about 
1843, it was the only example of Gothic ivork in the country that 
possessed the imperfect merits of the ordinary English clntrch-work of 
the day—which Pugin, by the way. was then so vehemently denouncing. 
Ec -lesiastical design generally—all “ denominations ” being both free 
and equal in the most generous sense of the terms—was of the simple 
utilitarian English Nonconformist Order : exhibiting in some eases 
good substantial ijuasi-acadeinical style, more frequently the style of the 
quakerish meeting-house, occasionally not despising a cast iron steejde 
(as in Plate 292). and \ery freiiuently indeed resting content with 
hoarding for the \valls and with shingles for the roof. In the Northern 
cities tliere were public buildings of the standard European type, with a 
Palladian fagade. a Greek portico, an Egj-ptian pronaos, or anything else 
that took one’s fancy in the books. Great hotels, although not so large 
as tliose of later date, tvere of the ordinary barrack order : and stores— 
that is, shops and warehouses—and private dwellings were sometimes 
built of stone or lirick in the common English wav, and sometimes of 
wooden framework and boarding. In the .Southern .States, the chief 
difference was that the ancestral families more freijueiitly possessed 
country residences, and occasionally town-houses, which in their way, 
and on a small scale, were more like those of the English gentrv ; the 
eeclesiastical and municipal edifices lieing very much the same as 
in the North. In both di\isioiis of the country alike, ptrofessional 
architects were few in number, and decidedly backward in artistic 
education. 

.Since that time several architectural influences have lieen steadily at 
work ; properly educated immigrants have come into the country ; 
young Americans have studied in Europe: and the periodicals of 
England, France, and Germany—England especially—and the 
photograithers of the whole world at large, have sent over such an 
abundance of illustrations of every class of artistic work as to leave 
nothing so far to lie desired. Acting upon the ]3eculiarly unfettered 
intelligence of the native Americans, these motive-powers, it is easy to 
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292a. Trinity Church, New York. 


see, have produced—and must of necessity have produced—interesting 
and important results ; and consequently, in all parts of the I nion, 
there are now to be found American architects, and examples of 
American architectural work, not only in respect of individual value 
extremely satisfactory, but in promise even more so. 

The Epoch of 18.51.—The great movement of 1851 in London, 
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destined as it was to awaken the energies of industrial art all over the 
globe, made its very first impression in America. The organisation of a 
Universal Exhibition to be held in New York in l<s,5;I, was immediately 
set on foot ; and if the material resources of the Old lYorld were not at 
command, the mental activity and acuteness of the Xew went far to 
make up the deficiency. The effect upon architecture, although 
developed in an American way, has been of the same character as in 
England. Academical tradition, having lait very feeble roots in 
America, was a consideration of little moment. On the other hand, the 
recognition of the di\ ine right of the jteople at large to the possession of 
all that Art, amongst other things, could he made to offer them, and to 
its enjoyment on their own level without asking leave of some one in 
the air, was a doctrine that required no discussion at all. Xo doubt it 
must be admitted that the mass of the American people, in matters of 
Art, have moved slowly, are moving slowly still, and must continue to 
move slowly for some time to come ; but when we look, as we have to 
do in all such cases, at those sections of the community which 
represent, albeit in a strictly popular way, its intellectual “ light and 
leading,” then it is difficult to say wherein at this moment America has 
any reason at all to be dissatisfied with her progress. 

That the modern Euro|x;an style of arcbitecture had originally to be 
accepted as tlie standard mode was matter of necessity ; for the modern 
European form of civilisation is that phase of culture which America 
has historically received, and whose development on fresh and free soil 
—free from traditionary ideas—is one of America's tasks in future 
history. Xor can it he objected to by even the most ambitiously 
independent of her sons that the great heritage of experimental design 
which the nineteenth century has received from the past should 
constitute the material for fresh endea\-ours in the Xew World as well as 
in the Old. Perha 2 )S the time may not be coming soon when the Xew 
will strike upon a novel path. Perhaps the Old may ha\'e to lead the 
way. The originality or new national indi\ iduality of the Anglo-Saxon 
race may very likely assert itself in England first, while America is yet 
only in a state of preparation. But the young nation can afford to wait ; 
and if she has at last to take uj), with the vigour of vouth, what her 
forerunner is to lay down in the fatigue of age, her future career may 
he all the more jtrotitable to mankind, and none the less honourable to 
herself. Taking the great democratic emjiire of the Industrial Arts as 
one indiscrimiiiate total of intellectual enterprise, America is indubitably 
making \-ery good, and perhaiis rapid, progress : this is the real question 
for consideration ; and it is enough to say for architecture, as only one 
among those Industrial Arts, if the chief of its class, that her progress is 
the same as in the others. In all the forms except one or two in which 
the influence of wealth has been exerted in modern times upon 
architectural art, the people of the United >States have prot'ed their 
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possession of the most abundant resources, and have emjDloyed them 
with the utmost liberality ; in the building, namely, of great national 
establishments at the public cost, luxurious residences for private 
citizens, and ambitious offices for commercial corporations. The 
monumental palaces of ostentatious royalty, and the stupendous temples 
of dominating faith, they do not require. 

Aftee the Was. —The great Civil War of the early eighteen hundred 
and sixties, with the consequent readj'ustuient of the social conditions of 
the Republic, constituted the commencement of a new era of national 
development : and a new chapter of national culture was opened in Art 
as in all else. It is so clearly within the personal recollection of even 
young men, that it is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the 
signally rapid progress which American artists have recently been making 
in emulation of the best artistic work of Eurojie. That painters and 
sculptors of the highest aspirations have made their mark in the acade¬ 
mical exhibitions of Paris and London is well known and thoroughly 
appreciated ; and even if it were not the rule that the Arts march 
together, the most cursory examination of the design of American 
buildings must satisfy the Eurojiean critic that architects also of no less 
genius are busily at work in the great Transatlantic cities. With regard 
to the arts of detail or minor arts ” of building, the same verdict 
may be pronounced, if the same prominence, at least in quantity, has not 
yet been attained in their display : for indeed, in some of the luxurious 
embellishments which have been develoj.ied in the private dwellings of her 
millionaires, and in the grand interiors of her public resorts, it is not too 
much to say that all the resources of Eurojjean taste have been fully and 
successfully employed. Ko doubt it has to be acknowledged that the 
pre-occupation of the mind of the multitude by the uuj)aralleled energy 
of commercial business, as a paramount social influence, tends to some 
extent in a direction contrary to the heiieficial influence which is produced 
upon the Arts of a nation Viy the possession of a cultured class enjoying 
the repose of hereditary idleness : but even this drawback does not 
appear to affect too scriouslv the success of those who as professional 
designers have the artistic progress of the Transatlantic commonwealth 
in their personal custodv. The aitists of the American cities, in a word, 
are advancing in efficiency every dav, and the appreciative demand for 
their services is every day increasing. 

It may be convenient to admit, in a semse which the reader will easily 
undei’stand, that, previonslv to the fresh start which the L nited States 
took in the march of their history at the close of the war. the condition 
of architecture had not generallv improved even in the principal cities. 
Perhaps the Girard College and the State Capitol of Ohio (Plates 2'Jo 
and 21)1) may be taken as fair examples of the more stately class of 
pul)lic buildings, anomalouslv and often ostentatiously academical with¬ 
out, and commensurately inconvenient within. Even in those parts of 
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ihe eonntry wliicli had been comparatively recently settled, such edifices, 
large and costly, were frequently to be met with, having very little 
artistic merit even when there might be a good deal of ambition : but 
in Xew York, Philadelphia, Boston, and the other chief cities, there were 
many edifices of less importance, and chiefly of a commercial character, 
which were more in conformity with what was being done in London 
and Paris. The style most commonly achipted in these buildings was, 
as matter of course, the iModern European or ordinary Italian of the 
books ; and so far it is perhaps enough to say that the average American 
practitioner and the commonplace English practitioner of the pro¬ 
vincial towns were nearly on a level. As few if any of even the leader's in 
Loudon could pretend to approach in Classic work the designer's of Paris, 
and as no Frenchman at all could profess to compare with the English 
church-architects in Clothic, so the Americans, who had scarcely yet begun 
even to appreciate the peculiar enthusiasm of either of these rival schools, 
were quite entitled to be content to rank with the respectable mediocritv 
of the vorld at large. Upjohn and "Walter, and one or two other's, had 
become distinguished ; their names were known abroad. Several European 
immigrants, also, whether as masters or assistants, were beginning to make 
their mark; and a few native pupils were being sent to finish their 
education in London and Paris and to travel in Italy. But the general 
body of average architects consisted of the unambitious practical Iiuilcl- 
ing-snrveyors of the trade, supplying indiscriminately, by reference to 
precedents, indifferent Classic and still more indilferent Gothic to the 
order of simple men of business like themselves. 

When the ja'oeess of social resettlement after the war was fairly in 
jii'ogress, and the tiational mind was free to apply itself with rejuvenated 
t igoui to matters of taste, the state of architecture in England and 
France uas certainly peculiar. In London there was to be witnessed at 
the height of its bitterness the curious conflict between the Gothicists 
and the Classicists, whichA\as known as "the Battle of the Stvles ; ” and 
in Palis the gieaC building enterjirLses of Napoleon the Third were in 
full cdieei. In Geiinanr the dilettantism of King Ludwig at iMunich 
had died away, and the great improi'ements in Berlin and Vienna were 
}et in the futuie. It was the unexampled " Hausmannisation ” of the 
Iiench capital, therefore, and the incompirehensible struggle of the 
English contioA eisialists, that chiefly furnished Americans with material 
for reflection. Xo Hausmann was to arise in Xew York ; nor was there 
any ground in Boston upon which to establish what Scott so forcibly 
called the *• two hostile camps ” of the London Institute. The inartistic 
eclectic feeling of mediocre business might not long continue in entire 
possession of the field, but public opinion could hardly be expected to 
shaiie itself upon either the strife of aesthetic doctrinaires or the magni¬ 
ficence of Imperial extravagance. The endeavours of the Ameri'cau 
designers would evidently have to be pursued for a time ivith consider- 
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al)le patience, before the national architecture could hope to make any 
demonstration of individuality, or even to assert itself at all in com¬ 
petition with the more advanced work of the Old World. 

Events move quickly, however, in America, and it was certainly not 
many years before the happy return of fraternity had begun to display 
its results in a marvellous development of national prosperity. The 
spread of the population over the immense territories of the west and 
south-west, even in its Iteginnings, was une.'campled, and the accumulation 
of private wealth by commercial enterjtrise was almost more remarkable 
still. Architecture of course (juickly responded to the demands of the 
sitnation. In the course of ten veal's or a little more we find going on 
in all parts of the Union, not merely large investments of capital in 
huildiug, and not merely ambitious efforts in the direction of architee- 
tm'al emhellishmeut, hut a calm display of artistic feeling and 
professional artistic skill which cannot he too highly commended : and 
it mtist now be evident to all architectural critics who will take the 
trouble to look at current exanqiles, whether in the actual buildiugs or by 
photographs or drawings of them, that at the present moment there are 
architects in practice in every quarter of the United States whose know¬ 
ledge and power of design, iu all its detail, and in all its availalile 
varieties, is, man for man, little if at all Itelow the best standards of 
the European professions. And it may he safe to add, taking the most 
skilful architects of America as a body, that there is displayed in much 
of their work a certain artistic courage. com1>ined with artistic good 
sense, which seems to he characteristic of that liberated intelligence of 
the Great Eepuhlic, t\lnch in so many other matters is now recognisalile 
as one of the leading agencies in the world. 

The Importation of Ei'roi'Eax Styles. —The superficial extent of 
the territory of the United States is so vast, and the enterjuise of the 
population is so universally distributed—there are so many States, each 
vitli its own sovereign ] 3 eo])le. its own iudepeiideiit idiosyiicmsy, its (twit 
social coiulitioiis. its own liiianeial resources, its own climate, its own 
materhils, and its own areliitects—that it is much more difficult than iu 
any of the Eu'.'opeaii countries to survey with coutideiiee the progress of 
the art. There is no metropolis, like London, Paris. Berlin, or T ieiiiia, 
where the best of evervthing within a large radius is condensed and its 
control centralised, nistrihntion, free and equal, is the primary law of 
the commonwealth : the minor does not look to the major for an example, 
nor the tiew t{) the old. TIanv arahitioiis cities, not one, have therefore 
to he regarded with almost equal attention. IMiat is more, the peculiar 
connection of different sections of the American jx'ople, whether by liirth, 
education, or commercial interconrse, with all the nations of Europe 
severally, has this effect upon architectural style, that the sevei'al 
systems of England, Erance, Germany. Italy, and even Scandinavia, are 
all ready to he imported, and all to he approved. To cover so much 
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ofround, therefore, and so much new gTOund, and in such novel circum¬ 
stances, by describinu- with any minuteness or precision the advance of so 
subtle a thing as architectural taste, is more than can be promised here, 
or even attempted. But nevertheless there seem to be certain more or less 
striking characteristics in the general scope of American design, win it 
may at least be commented upon in what detail is possible, if only as a 
critical rather than a liistorical exercise. America, in short, architectur¬ 
ally as well as other .vise, is still a new world, whose hopes and fears are 
mainly in the future, and whose historian must spring from the soil. 

It stands to reason that the systems or styles of design which were in 
use in Europe should be directly imported, and that in all their detail 
they should be identifiable with what was being done in Europe at the 
time. That is to say, American architects as a school must be regarded 
as put and irarcel of the established school of Euro])e—of England, 
France, Germany and Italy—following the practice of those countries as 
their own. The Americans are the Europeans in America ; and therefore, 
making every allowance for the independent spirit of the people, their 
freedom of thought, and wliat may conseiiuently be called their natural 
desire to be original, anything short of this adherence to the custom 
of Europe would lie so far impossible. But tliere is more than one way 
in which the imported styles might he dealt with, and the American 
way of dealing with them is characteristic. 

There are only two distinct academical schemes of European design 
which have been effectively accepted in America, namely, the English and 
the French. The German work of the present day is not overlooked, 
but it is regarded as virtually the same as the French. The Italian 
is also viewed as the same. The French scheme in f|nestion is the 
Xen-Grec of the Parisian ateliei-s, the latest refinement of the 
iloderu European Classic. But it does not go fur iii America ; the 
appreciation of its peculiar fiuesse involves too much of that special 
cultivation of Ireuch taste which the Americans are not disposed to 
undertake. The great l)ulk of the practical work follows tlie English 
scheme therefore ; and the reason .seems chiefly to he, not oidy that it is 
less troublesome, ljut that it is so exceedingly comprehensive as to satisfy 
all demands. For the actual practice of the present day in England 
embraces the following elements :—the academical Italian Renaissance 
in all its jjhases (the French included to a certain extent) ; the 
ecclesiastical Gothic of all periods, not only from England itself, hut 
from Irauce, Italy, and Germany : the Romaiiesr|ue as a variety of 
this : .Secular Gothic at large ; with Elizabethan for those who still 
believe iu it, and for others ‘“Queen Anne” or Flemish and Xorth 
tierman Renaissance and Rococo generally; besides several modes for 
inauipulatiug villas, country houses, and miscellaneous snhurhan and rural 
buildings, to make them pleasant and pictures(|ue. Xo other country in 
the world can compare with England iu this respect ; and when we take also 
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into account tlie fact that the popular American mind is, in spite of all its 
cosmopolitanism, an Anglo-Saxon mind, and an English mind, more than 
enough has been said to explain the reason why the practice of Architecture 
ill the United States is almost universally based upon English practice. 

The first work of the new school in the United States was Trinity 
Church (English Episcopalian) in Xew York (Plate 292ff), which was 
begun about ISfu and finished about 1843. It is still regarded as one 
of the finest Gothic edifices in America. Although of course it has been 
excelled as respects style by many later examples, it was certainly very 
good work for its day. Before long Pugin’s teaching made itself felt, but 
it cannot be said to have produced the effect it did in Ena-land. Young 
English architects of Gothic taste, such as AVithers and A^aux, presently 
made their appearance in the chief cities ; whilst native Americans, 
Potter, Eichardson, AAhght, AA'are, Ahni Brunt, Renwick, and many 
others equally deserving of mention, some educated abroad but most of 
them at home, have worthily followed them, so that good mediieval work 
has been for many years at command tlu'oughout the Union to any 
extent that might be required. 

Of other* eminent men—some English. French, and German—the 
names may be mentioned at random of AA'alter (the architect of the 
additions to the AA’ashington Capitol and the Girard College), Diaper, 
Alould, Hunt, Eidlitz, Lienatt, ilcArthur. AIcLaughliu, Pryce, Robertson, 
Congdon, Peabody, Cabot, Hill, Post, Chandler, and so on, all good 
and true men and worthy of any country : under whose dexterous hands 
the old-fashioned character of the former American building, prosaic 
and dull even when on the largest scale, has conqdetely changed, so 
that graceful and picturesque edifices, of all degrees of magnitude, of all 
classes, and of all styles, are to be found everywhere. Xot that any one 
c,in venture to speak of the more commonplace American architecture 
as always even moderately good according to advanced standards ; such 
would unfortunately be far from the fact, in any country ; but what is 
remarkable in America—taking, as we ought of course to do in so new 
a country, not the commonplace but the best—is the fact that the public 
taste of so vast a territory, so new to culture, so remote from the old 
headquarters, and so impatient of Enro|iean tradition, should be equal at 
all to the appreciation of the superior artistic building which for the last 
twenty years has been so frequently accepted. 

Tuibee-AA^ork aad Irox. —There are two peculiar modes of 
construction which must be mentioned in res|iect of direct influence on 
the style of American architectural design ; namely, woodwork and iron¬ 
work. AA^ooden buildings of the commonplace kind, constructed of timber 
framing covered with boarding, are in the majority in all parts of the 
country alike except the leading towns, and are still considered by many 
to be superior in principle to the more pretentious minority called 
by the name of “ stone houses.” They are, it is argued, warmer in 
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winter and cooler in sninmer, more easily and quickly built, more easily 
enlarp:ed or altered, capable of being actually moved about when necessary, 
and of course more economical. They are sufficiently durable also, and 
not much if at all in greater danger from fire. Be all this however as 
it may, the desire to render them decorative has been exhibited in many 
cases ill the production of exceedingly good and characteristic designs by 
architects of eminence ; so that it may be said with great truth that a 
national art of domestic timber building of the Anglo-Saxon type has 
begun to be created in America, the accommodation within being of the 
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usual English order, and the outer asjiect in full accord, in many 
varieties, with the customary rural style of English villas. Plate 292^, 
a country retreat called Glenchalet, represents a specimen of wooden 
building' which, although much more highly ornamental than the 
ordinary type, may (all the better on that account) serve to show what 
has actually been achieved in the most ambitious form. The design in 
this instance will be recognised as of the Xorwegian type ; but in almost 
all cases the style which is being developed is indigenous to the country, 
not following even such a mode as the old English timber-work, but 
rather seeking, with very moderate attempts at characteristic ornamen- 
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taiion, to make the “frame house” more substantial and presentable as a 
permanent institution, a thing which it is by no means difficult to do. 

On the other hand, as-regards iron construction, the state of things 
is very different. The idea that iron has a " future ” as a building 
material is one that has long been fondly entertained by many, and 
freLjuently acted upon. Cast iron has been used for framing and 
ornament, rolled iron also for framing, and cast iron, boiler-plate, and 
sheet iron in one form after another for covering. But the weak point 
is always the same, and always in evidence—the unfortunate facility of 
oxidation. With the slightest damp comes the rust, and its corrosion is 
as rapid and incurable as it is inevitable ; ut all events, no practical 
process of either prevention or cure has yet been contrived, except, of 
course, the inartistic and ineffectual ex])edient of continually applying 
fresh coatings of paint—inartistic Itecause the authenticity of the material 
is effaced, and ineffectual because the corrosion still goes on. It need 
not be denied, of course, that in such works as Itridges and extensive 
roof-coverings, the employment of malleable iron may be (.piasi-artisti- 
cally dealt with easily enough ; the mere features of the scientific 
trussing suffice to tell the tale of the juaterial so as to satisfy the 
judg'iiieut, and there need not be any difficulty in producing forms and 
proportions that are grateful, or in accomplishing a decorative effect that 
is ]>leasing in detail ; and indeed, the indispensable paint may itself 
become, if well considered, an additional and approjniate source of 
artistic adornment. When, however, the problem is how to design an 
iron wall, this seems to be quite another matter. A skeleton of iron¬ 
work filled in with glass may no doubt lie designed quite appropriately, 
and, if gracefully, artistically ; but it is on the face of it a sort of 
temporary and unsubstantial structure—a conservatory, an exhibition¬ 
building, even a market, or the like, but scarcely a house, and still less a 
monumental edifice. Adventurous Americans, with an evidently strong 
desire to utilise an inviting material, appear to have recognised this 
em]iirical principle : and the utmost length to which they have carried 
out any serious intention of formulating a system of iron building of a 
superior class is the contrivance of street fronts, chiefly for stores or 
warehouses. The ornaineutal features have Ix'en chiefly if not entirely 
coniposed of cast iron, and here and there a tasteful architect has so far 
achieved success as to produce harmonious proportions and decorative 
details : but in most eases the whole composition, as regards the language 
of architecture, has been only a counterfeit in metal of stone forms, and 
almost of stone qwoportions : and the judgment of the ex])eit, therefore, 
is frequeiitlv not merely unsatisfied, but scandalised. In a word, to 
construct a framework of iron, whether cast or malleable, and fill it in 
with iron plates, or thin brick panelling, stone or concrete slabs, or 
timber work and lath and cement, docs not commend itself as a recognis¬ 
able form of architectural building, hut rather as a makeshift : and to 
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Tft a long way off. Plate 292f represents the iron fagade of a business 
honse in Xew York, by Hunt, 'which will proltably be considered to be 
sufficiently characteristically designc-d as 'n'ell as jileasingly proportioned 
and modelled. Not only has the eminent architect expressly avoided 
the encumbrances and embarrassments which are necessarily incidental to 
the acceptance of the academical features and forms of stone architecture, 
whether Classic or Mediaeval, but ho exhibits every desire to devise, and 
with a most judicious reticence and reserve, if not novelty, at least 
appropriateness. We need not grudge him the Corinthian capitals of his 
shafts, or the Mediaeval canopy nhich constitutes his main cornice : and 
ou the whole, if he does not apjxnr to solve the problem once for all how 
to design an iron facade in full detail, we may at any rate admit that he 
has produced a composition which is decidedly unobjcctionaljle and not 
inartistic, whilst so many other attempts of the same kind have been in 
both respects so exasperating, and especially on American ground. 

The Professional Gvili) and Journalisji.— Perhaps it may 
be taken as a significant circumstance—at any rate by those who cherish 
the doctrine that Architecture is in itself a historical record—that at 
the conclusion of the Civil War there was immediately set on foot a 
professional organization of architects for the whole Union, with a well 
conducted and well illustrated weekly paper, by whose means, amongst 
others, European critics have ever since been enabled to compare 
Transatlantic work with their otni. The effect produced upon the 
practice of the art on American soil by this answer to the challenge of 
the Eurojiean journals with their illustrations has Ijeen most salutary. 
There appeared at once in these American pilates many examples of very 
good work, past, present, and imaginaiy ; but it cannot be disputed that 
during subsequent yeare the quality of the design, and no less of the 
draughtsmanship, has been so steadily advancing, that it is not too much 
to say the English practitioner must sometimes feel inclined to envy the 
oi)portunities ■svhich are permitted on the other side of the ocean for 
indulging one’s fancy with so much freedom from restraint. 

Philistinism. —It is often suggested that the typical American is 
more of a confirmed Philistine, or ojponent of sentimentality, than the 
Englishman ; but this is surely a mistake. The English Philistine is an 
anti-seininientalist : the American is oidy a non-sentinieiitalist. The 
Englishman opiposes what he is weary of. He seeks in the respiectable 
utilities and creature comforts a refuge from what he regards as the over¬ 
strained and nonsensical affectations of aisthetic doctrinaires. They are 
boring him for ever with the application of mere traditional and indeed 
obsolete principles of enjoyment, invoking artificial imagination and 
conventional taste, and he wishes to escape from the infliction. Amoligst 
other things, he is able to affirm that the observant English citizen and 
tax-payer has, in respect of architectural display, suffered so frequently 
and so severely as to be able to say it has lieen almost invariably, and in 
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a direct ratio with the dignity of the enterprise. English Government 
building, somehow—as compared, for instance, with the coriesponding 
business of the French—seems so seldom to come at all right in the end, 
and so often to go quite wTong from the beginning, that architects are 
obliged to console themselves with the conclusion that this must be part 
of the price we pav for our constitutional administration ; T\hereas, on the 
other hand, the constitutional administrators—who have the advantage 
of the last word in all such controvereies—declare that, in spite of all 
their business-like control, it is the architects who, whenever the idea of 
fine building gets into their minds, lose their heads entirely. Thus arises 
the well-known Philistinism of the British legislator as regards architec¬ 
ture esiiecially ; and perhaps the impartial criticism of cultured foreigners 
may be found to pronounce it excusable. But on the other side of the 
Atlantic the Philistine is not a positive anti-sentimentalisc at all, but a 
negative non-sentimentalist. He is not worn-out with enjoyment, but 
only sceptical. Show him that the enjoyment of the Arts is real, and 
he will support their claims ; and not for the sake of their past, but with 
an eve to Ms own future. The dead man’s hand overshadows all in the 
Old World ; in the New there is only the hand of the living. 

Style. —Upon the resettlement of society, and the return of the 
public miud to such products of peace as Architecture, the free and 
iudepeiideut character of American thought soon began to assert itself. 
It would Ite idle to suggest that anything of the nature of a native 
American style of design at once made its appearance, for that would be 
impossible : but the acceptance of prevailing systems was the acceptance 
of them all, and all at their best. Nowhere else was the variety of style 
in superior work so great. In fact, European practice was epitomised ; 
and this was obviously a characteristic condition of things. There 
was a large quantity of inferior work, of course (as there must be every¬ 
where), of which we say nothing ; and there was a very creditable propor¬ 
tion of mediocre work, entitled to almost more respect than in Europe ; 
but there was also a considerable amount of superior work, and this 
exhibited the English, French, and German modes all in perfection. 
(Some ha\ e called it a mere medley of imitation ; but as soon as the 
Eurojiean styles began to act upon each other, a process of development 
came into view. Its manifestation followed two lines in particular, 
namely, a S 2 x;ctal attention to the grace of grouping—derived from 
the French—and a courageous emulation of the bolder effects of 
Medimval work, derived from the English ; both of these objects being 
assisted to the utmost by a combination of the best characteristics of 
French and English draughtsmanship. 

The modern English architect, as a rule, is not merely neglectful of 
grouping as matter of education, but in a certain way is incapacitated 
from attempting it by a habit of excessive economy in respect of land. 
There is, consequently, a certain want of foothold and of elbow-room which 
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has become almost characteristic of even superior English buildings 
everywhere ; while on the Continent this parsimony of space has never 
been permitted to prevail to the same extent. In America also, although 
crowding to the utmost is no doubt well understood in some parts of the 
great towns, yet elsewhere there seems to be a better appreciation of the 
grace of spaciousness. The sense of amplitude in a new country, and 
the expansiveness of national spirit in a young community, seem to 
exercise a beneficial influence over the architect’s instincts. There is also 
another element in recent English design which the Americans generally 
have declined to accept, namely, the fashion—for it is nothing more— 
of attaching a tower to the extremity of a composition, a thing which in 
most cases is apt to prove fatal to the principle of repose in grouping. 
Barry’s Houses of Parliament, with the Victoria Tower at one extreme 
corner and the Clock Tower at the other, constitute a most extraordinary 
example of this eccentricity, and probably led the fashion which has 
been so widely followed in England ever since. Tlie real effect of such 
an arrangement is little else than to direct attention demonstratively 
to that consideration which is the very least of all in artistic import¬ 
ance, namely, the mere size of the ground plan. French or Italian, 
or even German architects of high class, do not allow themselves to 
scatter their composition in such a way ; and the Hediteval designers 
never did so intentionally. As a rule it will be found that the Americans 
have preferred the same attitude, and have indeed specially cultivated, 
even in small rural villas and other minor works, essentially English 
otherwise, the proper finesse of pyramidal effect, which is always so 
satisfactory to the eye. 

Richaed.son. —The peculiar form iu which the imitation of the bolder 
forms of Continental European Gothic has been adopted by certain 
American designers during the last twenty years is another very remark¬ 
able circumstance : and the mention of the name of Richardson will 
serve to indicate more precisely what is here alluded to. Richardson iu 
America has received the distinguished honour of being canonised, after 
the manner of Burges and Street in England. Like both of those alile 
artists, he died in middle age, and at the height of his mental power and 
personal influence as a leader in ambitious artistic effort. Although he 
had not been much engaged upon the very largest class of public works, he 
left behind him a considerable numlier of buildings possessing a certain 
novel individuality of style, exceedingly robust in character, generally 
graceful, and in a certain wav professing to he nationally American. He 
also had many pupils and many admirers, and therefore not a few 
imitators ; so that he is considered to have founded a school. But 
there is an interesting critical lesson to be learnt here. If architectural 
originality were possible anvwhere at the present time it might he in 
America ; and Richardson might very likely have lieen the man to be 
original ; but it is quite enough if we are able to say that he derived his 
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inspiration from an unnsnal source, and employed his imitative genius 
in an unusual manner. AYhat be seems to have done historically vas 
tills—he grasped the spirit of the Komanesque, and adapted it to the state 
of feeling of the Northern States. After a national death straggle, in 
which Spartan and Puritan endurance had with great difficulty gained 
the victory, the Nortliern people were in no sportive or smiling mood— 
in no way disposed towards the elegancies. The bent of Eichardson s 
mind as a student in Paris had goue of itself hi the same sombre direc¬ 
tion. He delighted in the heavy round archways of the early Mediieval 
modes, the broad blank walls, the excoriated masonry, the massive, 
muscular, gladiator-like crudities of tlie times when neither Church nor 
State had arrived at the enjoyment of purple and fine linen—the times 
when France and Germany were young, like America now. lYhen he 
commenced practice he had for his competitors exotic English Gothicists, 
exotic French Xeo-Greeks, and miscellaneous native American ‘■Modern 
Europeans ” and Eclectics: and he seems to have felt that all were 
very well in their way, hut none in harmony with the temper of the 
passing hour on American ground. What he desired to do, apparently, 
was not to challenge these with a palpably exotic Eomauesque, but 
to offer in their company a sort of old Puritanical European—no 
matter how inspired—no matter from what part of the universal 
inheritance of Art derived—an adventurous peculiarity of treatment 
brought out of the Old World into the New, but by no means taken from 
the bookshelves cut and dry. This he seems to have done, moreover, 
wholly without that violence and aggressiveness which characterised the 
proceedings of Pugin and Street in England and their followers, and 
which occasioned the Battle of the Styles. There \vas no such conflict in 
America ; and there has been no Eichardson in England, nor any 
innovation like his. He was a Burges puritanised ; but Burges was not 
a Eichardson. 

Perhaps no artistic contrtst could possibly be more striking than 
that which exists between those two Anglo-Saxon fashions of the present 
moment—the Eichardson style in America, and the ‘‘ Queen Anne ” in 
England ; the one based upon the crude muscularity of the period which 
immediately preceded the Middle Aims : the other on the medley of 
hrk-a-lrac into which the Middle Ages, when (ptite decrepit, eventually 
passed : the one wielding in heroic joy the huge rough scabbled masonry 
of Titans ; the other genteelly picking its way amidst paltry red brickwork 
and the decayed garniture of brokers’ shops. The manner of Eichardson 
is worthy of the name of an original American style if the Americans 
are pleased to say so. Its primary elements are these : rough rustic 
stonework for the wall-facing wherever eligible ; exceedingly bold and 
massive Eomauesque detail, Italian, French, or Spanish at pleasure ; the 
tvide, heavy, low-browed, semicircular-arched doorway, as a specially 
favourite feature, with its deep voussoirs strongly emphasised and its 
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dark shadowy porch within—the focus of the composition and the 
foundation of its motive ; then the arcade to correspond : the campanile 
rising’ like a cliff in unbroken breadth and stern repose, but surmounted, 
if you will, by what elegancy may suit the purpose of the moment ; the 
range of windows as a crude colonnade, columnar arcade, or the like, in 
long unbroken line ; the crux-tower hugely large and low (see Plato 
292d) ; the semicircular apse, or staircase, or turret, or what not, boldly 
prominent in the fagade ; and, if it can be accomplished, the use of 
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various colours in the stonework. To all this Ilichardson added 
occasionallv the uugrou]iuble corner tower ; and some of his work has no 
base : but such treatment is in neither case characteristic of his style. 
In his interiors his amhition was luccisely the same—to ])nt the work 
into strong naked health and honesty rather than into any dainty and 
attenuated attire. It may be added that he had a constitutiuiial dislike 
for the standard French mode, of which he had seen so much in Paris ; 
that he did not find much to admire in the ciirreut English work : and 
that his personal taste was not ecclesiastical. He was all American and 
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non-academical; and in that light particularly we ought to read his 
work and he prepared to recognise its artistic influence. 

Trinity Church, Boston, is regarded by many to be Richardson’s 



leading production (Xo. 202d). That it is a work of refined 
intellectuality will scarcely be affirmed ; but the muscularity of it, 
its courageous defiance of even (iothic delicacies, its reliance upon 
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the spectator’s sense of mere rigorous manhood, are eveiywhere 
remarkable. 

The Winn Memorial Library (Xo. 292e) is a much more charactei- 
istic work of Richardson’s, and will jjrohabh' be pronounced by most 
readers to be a design of extraordinary power, originality, and elegance 
combined. The use of very rough-dressed stone facing is here 
conspicuous, the scale of the building being small. Whether the 
crocketed roofs are to lie admired, even as an additional element of rude 
muscularity, may be (juescioned. 

The cavernous entrance-porch which is identified with Richardson's 
style is not illustrated in either of tlie.se examples, hut the idea has 
laid hold upon the American mind very forcibly. It is not uncommon 
for architects of the later Richardsonian .school, tiotably in domestic 
buildings of an importance quite insufficient for sncli demonstrativeness, 
to recess the doorway several feet, and give access to it by a single 
archway in the flusli front wall, iti heigiit scarcely raised above the 
seiuieirole, and serving no purpose but to render the door as dark and 
dismal as the gateway of a jnison might he. so that one is inclined to 
look for the portcullis. If the reader will imagine the porch of the 
Winn Library (Xo. 292^) to l.ie divested of its -ide lights altngetlier, 
and the front archway made a semicircle, with tlic .'springing about a 
yard above the ground line, this would make it a fu'liionahlc .Vmerican 
porch, esjiecially if we add the tleep Spanish arch-btone.s. The muscu¬ 
larity of the idea is undeniable, but the affectation is jialjialile. 

Ecclesiastical Desicx. —In proceeding to s]»eak more in detail of 
the actual craftsmanship of architecture in the United States during the 
last live-and-tweiity yeai-s, it is natural, as it is customary, to draw a 
strong line of demarcation between ecclesiastical and secular work. Luc 
this distinction does not exist in tlie form to wliicli we are accustomed 
ill Eurojie. There is no Xational Ulmi'cli, not even a dominant sect, not 
even a militant sect, not even a jiopular sc<'t, not even a fa'^liionahle sect, 
but all divisions agree to dwell together in a liarmony of mutual 
non-iuterfereiicc which in England it is impossible to conceive. The 
consequence is that one ecclesiastical edifice differs from another only 
according to the wealth of tlie congregations, no distinction of any 
kind between consecrated church and iinconsecrated chajicl being ever 
heard of in public opinion : and the result in resjieet of arehiteetural 
design is exactly what might be expieeted. As an almost iniariahle rule 
the churches are of any comfortable jilan of interior that may suit the 
convenience of the audience and the preacher—one can scarcely say the 
ritual or ceremonial, far le-s the obligations of tradition or ancient 
history. The style in the best examjik-s is Rothic, and seems likely so 
to coiitiime in concert with tlie present iinliscriniinate Eiiglisli custom. 
Alost of the designs are of jioor merit : hut ^•ery many are on a 
creditable a^'erage. and some are exceedingly good. The treatment is 
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Roman Catholic Cathedral, New York. 
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St. Jameis’s Church, New York. 


sometimes, however, as free as the sects are etjual; and the piomiiieiitly 
unconventional work is often amongst the best. Shovy ambition is not 
altogether uncommon (See Xo. i02/) : and luxurious furniture gives to 

















Methodist Church, Sew York. 


the uiteriots a charming apin^arance of domesticity which 

those crood peorlf here who prefer discomfoit at church as a foil to the 

enjoyments of home. The Episcopalians, of the English ^ational Chinch 
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and othere, are not to any great extent bound by the English form of 
plan ; but they possess many examples of good academical Gothic. The 
Roman Catholics have built equally academically, and sometimes under 
English architects such as the Pugins. But otherwise the rule is liberty 
of taste : and perhaps the most interesting circumstance connected with 
this attitude is a frequent dislike for the ]K)inted arch. Bold round-arch 
Gothic—not Romanesque—seems to Ire almost a standing problem for 
development (Xos. 292/; and 292/), the rose window being a favourite 
feature. Xo doubt this condition of practice is due to a definite 
national feehug ; and we may perhaps identify it with the instinct of 



292i. Cliurch at Ann-Arbor, llicLlgan. 


practical and positive modernisation which is naturally essential to the 
country. Some of the rnral church work, again, is very good rJothichcd 
timber-ts'ork ; a highly creditable circumstance critically where wooden 
building has to he so much adopted. Buriiig the last few years the 
design and execution of details have also been im]iroviiig verv greatlv. 
As would l)e supiposed, some of the churches are designed in various 
phases of Classic style, but generally without novelty. The Jewish 
synagogues are somewhat affectedly Byzauiiiie, !S]ieaking at large, 
American oi-igiuality often canies with it palpalile crudeness ; but there 
is a certain })romiiient solidity of motive which is alwavs a redeeming 
characteristic. A comparison of Upjolm's Trinity C’liurcii in Xew York 
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(Plate 1840-4.5) and Richardson’s Trinity Church in Boston 

(Xo. 1872-7(1) as two masterpieces of American ecclesiastical 

biiildiiig, makes a suggestive study. 

Secular Gothic. —The Secular Gothic in America is seldom 
praiseworthy ; it followed upon English precedents, and was always a 
few yea re behind them : generally it was no worse, freijuently quite as 
gjod, and never any better. All this is as we should expect. When, 
however, the Medhevafist mode has Iteen employed in the railroad 
stations, it seems to have blossomed out into a good deal of vulgarity. 
This also we might perhaps expect; at any rate an American, if not an 
Englishman, will at once admit that tliere is no very clear connection 
between the rackety business of the modern iron horse and the solemn 
conditions of the ancient cloister. By the way, it is observable that in 
Secular, as in Ecclesiastictd (rothic, the round arch is very decidedly 
preferred to the pointed. It need scarcely be added that American 
Secular Gothic is often exceedingly free and easy, and that, even when 
so far successful, it is necess.irily crude; but here again it has to be 
acknowledged that there is a certain absence of thinness, wiriness, and 
*■ leggiuess,” which enables it to compare favourably with some of our 
most popular work of the same class in England. 

The Ohuixary Ola-ssic. —^The most common public buildings 
during the last (juarter of a century have been State Capitols or 
Parliament-houses, court-houses and post-offices (generally combined), 
custom-houses, liospit.ils, colleges, asylums, libraries, art-galleries, and 
other such establishinents, and great hotels. These have been generally 
designed after the Modern European Classic : and the banks, insimuice- 
offices, and other edifices of importance for commercial business, have 
been usually of a similar style. But here airain freedom from academical 
restraint has been the order of the day; for the sanctity of colourless 
commonplace authenticity, which in England is a fi.xed principle, is no 
more regarded in .\.morica than the sanctity of any other inconvenience. 
On the whole, however, the result has ]>een not unsatisfactory ; and 
indeed in a majority of instances the buildings belonging to the 
Goi'ernnient will be found to be eminently well designed, and certainly 
no worse, possildy better, than corresponding edifices in England. This 
is no doubt due to the influence of the education of so many American 
pupils in Paris. At the same time it cannot be affirmed that modern 
Ireiicli work is popular in America; the national taste seems to be 
English. The feminine fine.s.se of the French detail, charming as it is, 
may b,; said always to pall upon the rader taste of the Anglo-Saxon, as 
if wanting in virile vigour: and this comes to be all the more 
observable in what is practically an Anglo-Saxon land with the 
backwoods still extant. To pnt the case otherwise, it is as if the busy 
American finds it ranch too troublesome to thread his way through 
Parisian elegancies, and prefers the easier task of grasping in a moment 
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the more muscular if less refined gr'aces, more sfcimulatiui>' if less 
permanently satisfying, of the English taste. But even if it be so, there 
can be little doubt of this, for instance—that the detached buildings, in 
American minor towns, show a frequent improvement upon the English ; 
and this most notably, perhaps, in the article of grouping, whether of 
masses or of features, in which the French so much excel. Moreover, 
the American seems to permit himself to he habitually a man of large 
ideas ; so that the architect is not so much afraid as in England lest his 
pencil should run away with him, or his client trip him up for 
extravagance. It is not that judicious economy can be disregarded 
anywhere, but there is a sort of cheeseparing admitted too generally into 
English architecture which is no part of judicious economy ; it is a 
gratuitous and wholly vicious instinct of parsimony, and there is an 
apj)earance in American work of this vice being comparatively absent as 
a governing principle in what ought to lie superior work. Every one 
knows how the French complete their buildings fully, carvings and 
sculptures included ; while the English seem to take a strange delight in 
demonstratively leaving them unfinished and bankrupt, with empty 
niches, unoccupied pedestals, truncated towers, unfurnished panels, and 
actually uncut bosses and corbels. The Americans at least show a 
rational desire to round oft' their work creditably, and avoid beforehand 
what profusion they cannot .tfford, rather than put themselves in the 
mean position of having brought their banking account to an 
une-xpected end. 

In the more common street building of the cities, amidst a great 
deal of inferior design, whether mistaken, or meagre, or no design at all, 
there is evidenced, in comparatively more instances perhaps than in 
England, a disposition to make a considerable display in the architecture 
of warehouses, stores, mills, manufactories, and private people’s 
“ Buildings,” including Apartment houses,” or great blocks divided 
into suites of rooms for residences. In all such edifices, no doubt, the 
freedom of the national character is apt to exhibit itself in a little 
advertising, and sometimes a good deal; but it may be argued that, so 
long as this is kept within proper bounds, it is obviously the lifeblood of 
private architecture. At any rate, the work that h produced in this 
way is often not only courageous, but exceedingly meritorious (see 
Plate 292/f) : and that is the real question to be considered. A certain 
repose is still found to prevail in most cases of importance, and a 
largeness of ideas, we might almost say a certain dignified gravity. 
Rustic masonry of the RichartLsonian style Is occasionally used. Iron 
facades, on the other hand, although sometimes sufficiently well devised 
by accomplished architects, are quite as frequently the fantastic and 
anomalous attempts of more original liecause less thoughtful persons. 
Generally speaking, the individuality of manner in street architecture, 
which in England is made a matter of congratulation, while in Frar.ce 



Am**'' Building, Boston, 
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it is so ^ cry miicli subdued for the sake of harmony in the ji'eneral 
effect, is in American towns quite unrestrained. How far it is critically 
collect to constitute a town an architectural museum, in which the 
greatest amount of variety of style in the examples shall be held to 
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constitute the strongest claim to approbation, is a question that seems to 
be worthy of discussion in England; but in American cities the con¬ 
fusion is much greater than in England, although the worst of it Axill 
no doubt gradually disappear as the average of artistic skill improves. 

The suburban and rural Domestic Architecture of America has 
advanced more remarkably than any other branch of the art. Yillas of 
moderate size have become very numerous, and they often exhibit both 
an ingenious variety and an artistic courage in a very remarkable 
degree. Plate 292/ shows the boldness with which a small villa can be 
treated even in far distant California. More recently the larger fortunes 



292^. House at Los Angeles, California. 


of mercantile speculators have induced the building of what are already 
called country seats, some of which have become not only of large 
dimensions, hut of highly decorative character both without and within. 
The English motives of design have Iieen almost uiii\'ersally accepted, 
with liberal and often highly advantageous modilications. The 
effect of masterly draughtsmanship has also been very remarkable 
indeed, producing, not ojdy well composed and especially well grouped 
designs, hut graceful, piquant, and original developments in all 
directions. Xo doubt there is a good deal that is rather hyper- 
pictnresque, es].>ecially sometimes in the article of roofs : hut the timber 
work is of a very advanced order, bold, novel, and even richly ornamental. 
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Lately the “ Queen Aiiue ” fashion has been to some extent favoured, 
but its quaintness cannot be said to suit the sobriety of the national 
mind ; it is weak, and if it claims to be jesting, it is not in the 
American way. 

Interior work and furniture have been progressing very much after 
the English manner, and the minor arts ha\-e been acquiring moral 
courage, grace, and popularity. 

Competition contests are frequent, and they appear to be applied to 
smaller business than in England. Some of the designs are exceedingly 
good examples of composition ; and, inasmuch as artistic ambition is so 
much less restrained than with us, it wiU be all the more readily 
believed that the designs which are unsuccessful because of being too 
ambitious are often of very high merit indeed. 

It may be a fit conclusion to these observations on the recent 
architecture of the New lYorld to take a glance at two or three (juestions 
which may induce the reader, whether across the ocean or at home, to 
reflect upon the future prospects of the art. 

By M'HOii IS Architec'ti’Ee Appreciated ?—It is well known 
how little the architectural design of buildings is “ undei-standed of the 
people.” In respect of those intricate considerations of expression, form, 
proportion, and decorative treatment, which constitute the work of the 
architect, who besides himself recognises them ? Observe what 
amazing blundei's are committed, as mere matter of course, by the 
inexpert, even when the enthusiasm of the connoisseur is at its very 
best. The pencil of an accomplished painter, except in such rare 
instances as a Canaletti or a Roberts, wanders aimlessly over the 
deUneatiou of simple details which are before his very eyes at the 
moment. Even the measuring surveyor and the builder are helpless, 
when only called upon to select a moulding. Learned dilettanti are 
equally at fault, even when posing as critics. Of journalists it is best 
to say nothing. But it is dangerous even to trust the professional 
designer of furniture and ornaments whenever a point of architecture is 
in question seriously. And how entirely ignorant of its finesse are those 
who have all Art at their jx-monal command—princes, patricians, leaders 
of the world of wealth and leisure, grace and luxniy ! In short, when 
we grasp the fact how completely the professional community of 
architects is constituted, by even a very moderate training, a close 
corporation, and its work a mystery,” so that an intelligent pupil of 
eighteen is the master, not only of the doctor or the lawyer, hut of an 
archbishop or a Minister of State, does not this (juestion arise, as 
possibly an urgent one iu these plain-speaking days—By whom is it that 
architecture is actually appreciated ? In other words, what is the real 
social position of this matter of designing ? IVho are they that read its 
language ? What of those who cannot ? What is public opinion 
entitled to say about it, and what not entitled to say ? 
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It is at the same time a curious fact that the successful artist is very 
rarely a successful critic. Just as the combination of the scientific 
temperament and the poetic temperament—as in the case of Ooethe—is 
so seldom met with, even in a moderate dejjree, so also it seems to be a 
natural law of intellect that the sometimes small amount of imagination 
which qualifies a man to be a- pjraetical architect is (piite enough to 
involve the al)senee of that perhaps not very great amount of the 
analytical faculty which is required by the ciltie. Thus it is that the 
two best known systems of criticism have in fact acquired their value— 
no proper value in either ease. The one of these is jndgmeiit l)y 
precedent, the mode of the industrious cojiyist. The other is judgment 
by instinct, the way of the jierson of taste. The copyist satisfies him¬ 
self by referring to his books ; the person of tasie likes or dislikes, and 
knows not why. 

If, then, the authority of precedent is f.dliug into disuse, is it the 
authority of mere liking and disliking that is to govern Architeeture ? 
Let us hope not, hut still let us look at the matter an.\.i(msly. It is the 
providers of the money wlio must ajiprove or disapjirow the design, and 
the way in which they come to their conclusion is all iinjMjitant. It is 
the public satisfaction or dissatisfaction which must he the ultimate test 
of architectural success, and yet the public know absolutely nothing 
about the matter 1 

Ill Paris there are certain large sections of the public who, altliougli 
they may not he able to criticise arelutectiirul detail areliiteeturally, 
have been so accustomed from time immemorial to take an interest in 
academical art of every kind, and to ciigatie freely in the discussion of 
artistic merit and demerit in every form, that their opinions iqion 
ardiitectUTul design, although logically quite empirical, are jiractically 
Ijerfectly sound. Their likes and dislikes arc not scientifically arrived 
at. hut they are the results of a sjK.ries of ]icrsoiial expei'ieiice which 
in Some things is more reliable than even scientific argument. A 
French architect, therefore, who is iicrfccily sure that liis work is good, 
may he equally sure that the public will jironounee it good. 

But it is by no means so in England or America : even the most 
cultured comioi>seurs cannot he depended ujiou, and the architect who 
is ]iroperly (-(mseious of merit must look for its ivcajunition to his 
professional brethren, witli a very small commonwealth ol' allies who. if 
they cannot lead, can intelligently follow'. I: is for this reason. ]jerha])S, 
that our Anglo-Saxon architecture is often so carelessly designed, even 
the best of it. 

To educate a coininuiiity up to the standard of ajipreciatiiig such a 
recondite matter as architcctnral de>ign is a tiling that cannot he done 
in a hurry : hut the time may come when yiersons of culture in England 
and Ainei'icd shall he at least able to judge of it as the French do. In 
the meantime what is the architect to do ? Perhaps the answer is that 
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he is to do his best and so leave it. Occasionally we have seen a case in 
wliich a practitioner, anxious for either profit or fame, has sacrificed his 
own better tastes to gain the apiirobation of the unintelligent ; but, in 
England at least, this is not the way a compromise of the artistic 
conscience is generally made by architects : the more prevalent sin of 
that kind goes no farther than a too great readiness to fall in with 
the latest fashion. Xo doubt every man of business must be allowed to 
do the best he can for himself ; but if he can permit himself at the same 
time to do the best he can for the honour of his craft, it is not likely 
that he will lose by it in the end. One more word that may be added is, 
that no architect is worthy of the name of artist who is not personally 
solicitous about every detail of his work. 

Architectural Scepticism. —AVe are accustomed to say that these 
are the days of free iiKjuiry, and we all profess to approve of liberty 
of opinion if expressed without offence. In such a subject as Archi¬ 
tecture the student may safely be encouraged, therefore, to think for 
himself a good deal. AVe certainly do not find too many instances in 
which this leads the practical man into grave error; for the actual 
work of designing a building is far too difficult a task for the 
designer, and too serious a matter for the paymaster, to admit of self- 
suflBcient incompetence readily obtaining an opportunity for attitudi¬ 
nising. On the contrary, the complaint is made every day, in spite of 
aU our pains, that there is too much sameness in English buildings 
of every class, for a generation which exhibits so great an aptitude 
for the enjoyment of variety in other matters of taste. There is 
consequently no substantial danger at all in architectural free-thinking 
being cultivated by the young—and, for that matter, by their seniors. 
Inasmuch as at the present moment there are not even any agreed canons 
of criticism upon which English or American youth may exercise its 
gifts of unbelief, individuality, if not positive originality, is exception¬ 
ally favoured. How then do we stand as regards practical scepticism ? 
The answer may probably be that we do not seem to do ourselves credit 
in this respect. True, the typical Englishman or American is not a 
sceptic by nature, as the Frenchman is, and as the German is. His 
formulas of public opinion and private duty are cautions, common- 
sensible, and conservative : he prefers something like certainty to any¬ 
thing Uke uncertainty. But observe in Architecture how the mercurial 
Frenchman adheres to rule, and denies himself the characteristic satis¬ 
faction of remodelling constituted authority. Observe also how the 
expfijrutions of the architectural mind in Germany stop far short of 
introducing first principles in practice. Alay we say that the critical 
instinct of the French designer is so well satisfied, and so justly, with 
his own modes, that there is no room for sjieculative misgivings ? Or 
that the philosophical faculty of the German is not so much occupied 
with abstract principles as to compromise tie secondary problems of actual 
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■vrork ? Or perhaps that the intellectual sj^eculations of the one and 
the intnitive perceptions of the other arrive at the same simple result— 
that the painstaking but liljerally free development of the standard and 
therefore true Modern European is the legitimate work of all modern 
architects ahke who would be practical men ? 

Mhat tm-n, then, ought architectural scepticism to take in America ? 
Probably the best answer to such a cptestion for the present is the 
recommendation of a more careful inquiry on the part of practical 
designers into the “ common sense ” of every feature they accept, and 
every detail they devise. It is not enough, for instance, patriotically to 
follow in the wake of even such a powerful artist as Eichardson, and to 
think that his measure of originality is enough for this generation. Xor 
is it enough to seize upon any other attracti\'e mannerism because of its 
novelty and apparent appropriateness to a new country. Far less is it 
allowable to accept a new formula of design merely because of its defiance 
of old formulas. The legitimate inheritance of all the ages must not be 
ignored or despised. To “stand in the ancient ways”—the motto of 
Street—is now becoming an obsolete superstition ; but to forget those 
ancient ways is not to any one’s profit. This is an age of infinite 
knowledge-collecting ; and it is not easy to have too much of knowledge. 
But let us test and try it all, and hold fast to that which is good : this 
is the true scepticism of both Science and Art. 

The Future of Amekic.vx Architecture. —One of the most 
experienced, learned, and thoughtful of English statesmen, Mr. Gladstone, 
has pronounced the opinion that Europe may already see in Xorth 
America an immediate successor in the march of ciiilisation. Xow 
civilisation goes by rule, like everything else in nature, and heredity has 
its full influence in governing both substance and formula. Accordingly, 
as the great community which calls itself the United States of Xorth 
America is still essentially the foremost of English colonies, it is only 
a natural consequence that its present civilisation is of the English tyj)e, 
as we know it to be. It follows in like intinner that’ the future of the 
United States will be of the same order, subject only to the law of the 
gradual decay of extraneoits influence. Architecture, therefore, as 
“history in stone,” will within certain limits he found to follow in 
America for ages to come the English form of the Eurojiean maimer. 
But what are the limiting agencies ? Perhaps they are chiefly these :— 
the extensive use of timber-work, the imsophisticated character of the 
laiidscajx; and general environment, the national ingenuity, self-snfti- 
cieney, enterprise, and desire for invention, the haste of business, and 
the interference of other nationalities with the ancestral influence of the 
parent state. To appreciate these considerations we cannot do lietter 
than look at the work of Richardson. He was bred in Xew England, 
and professionally educated in Paris : he travelled for further insjiiration 
in old England, and he began work at home at the conclusion of the 
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crucial episode of the great Civil War. He sought to become a typical 
American ; and the view vrhich he took of the situation is very clearly 
shown in his work. He struck out a personal style of massive boldness, 
courageous ingenuity and enterprise, perfect self-confidence, and free 
adaptation of all he knew. He rejected relentlessly what the world of 
arcliitects relied upon so implicitly, both the Classic of the French and 
the Cothic of the English. To make a long story short, the outcome of 
it was an ideal of virile muscularity of design which was novel alike to 
the Xew World and the Old, not “rough and ready,” far less “rough 
and tumble,” but rough and rude of purpose, to accord with a rising 
not a fading civilisation, a nationality not old and effete, weary and 
stumbling, but young and in a burry, unceremoniously resolute, and 
looking forward with au earnest eye—always forward, never backward—- 
puritanically despising meretriciousness, inflexibly demanding vigour. 
Whether he always kept his fancy under due control, never mind ; it 
was not likely he would ; and it was very likely indeed that bis followers 
would be less scrupnlotis than himself. But does Eichardson’s manner 
supply what America wants ? There are many who will think it is at 
least a good beginning. His scabbled and sometimes coarsely rustic 
facing, for instance, his roof crocketing, his sepulchral entrance porch, 
and a few other somewhat assertive experiments, will no doubt be 
gradually modified ; but the simple, manly graciousness of his more 
.important, if less striking, features, may not improbably retain its 
generous and genial influence for a long time to come. Even in such 
examples as the Ames Building (No. 292?t) and the house at Los 
Angeles (Xo. 292?)—selected quite at random—it cannot be denied that 
there is to be discerned the backbone of a novel national style altogether 
superior in vitahty to the invertebrate commonplace of which in 
England, and indeed elsewhere, we see so much.—E d.] 
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No mention has been made in the previous pajres of this work of 
the Theatres of modern times, though their importance is such that 
no history of Architecture could be considered complete without some 
reference to them. If not so important as the Medireval Cathedrals, 
they at least come next to them in scale in modern times. No 
imijortant capital city in Europe is without its Great Opera House ; 
and, in addition to this, all possess several Dramatic Tlieatres, and 
even every provincial town has its place for theatrical representations 
as certainly as its smaller predecessor would have had its parish church. 
Many of these edhices cost as much to erect as their ecclesiastical pro¬ 
totypes in the Middle Ages, and of those on which less was expended 
originally it may safely lx; asserted that their furniture, decoration 
and maintenance cost more than the older buildings, many of whose 
purposes these less creditable institutions now fullil. 

Instead of mentioning the Theatres of each nation separately, it 
will be found more convenient to treat them as one group, as they 
have no nationality—the designs of those of Naples or St. Petersbnrgh 
being practically identical, while those of London or Paris would suit 
e(]ually well for any capital in Europe ; and it would he tedious to 
interrupt the narrative of local peculiarities in order to repeat over 
and over again what may be said once for all. 

There is another circumstance whicli renUers it expedient to treat 
of the Theatres apart from other buildings, which is, that they alone 
have escaj)ed^iii their internal arrangement, at least—from the influ¬ 
ence of the copying school. It is true that, when permanent Theatres 
first came to be erected in modern Eurojw, Palladio did build one at 
Venice, anc_ Serlio another at Vicenza, according to the precejxs of 
Vitruvius : and, hi the last days of Ids career, the former architect 
designed the celebrated Theatro Olympico at Vicenza, which still 
stands a monument of his classical taste, and boasts of being the oldest 
permanent theatre in Europe, at least of those built since the time of 
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the Romans. It was, however, also the last of its race ; for, though 
Classicality or Medievalism may do very well for churches, managers 
of theatres are in earnest, and their audiences insist on both seeing 
and hearing what is going on, and will not lie content with being 
told that it is correct to sit behind a pillar where nothing can lie 
seen, or under a roof where every sound is lost. The consequence was 
that architects were forced to try if they could not invent something- 
more suitable for modern purposes than the great conch of an ancient 
theatre, and better and more conveTiient than the locale in which 
IMediteval mysteries were wont to lie performed. The result has 
been that modern Theatres, so far, at least, as concerns their internal 
arrangements, are the only important buildings in modern times 
designed wholly without reference to precedent, and regarding which 
an architect really must think what is best to be done and how he can 
best do it. It hence arises that in speaking of them we must revert 
to our old principles of criticism, and ex]ilain their peculiarities as if 
they were the works of reasoning men and not the products of copying 
machines. 

From these circumstances our Theatres would be by far the most 
satisfactory of our Architectural productions if it were not that, in 
almost all cases, economy is one of the first exigencies to lie attended 
to. With \-ery few exceptions Theatres are private commercial specu¬ 
lations got up for the purpose of making money; and even when 
governments assist or interfere, economy of space, if not of money, 
has always to he attended to, one consequence of which is that no 
theatre in Europe is constructed internally of such durable materials 
as are requisite to Architectural effect. The boxes and fittings are 
generally of wood, often capitble of l)eing removed, and always with a 
temporary look about them, I’ery destructive of grandeur. 

Xotwithstanding these defects, great halls, sometimes measuring 
more than 100 ft. by 70 or 8o, and «o or DO ft. in height, without 
any central support, decorated, with more or less elaboration, from 
floor to roof, must almost of necessity be objects of consideralile 
magnificence ; and when to this we add that they are all honest' 
designed for the purpKises to which they are applied, we niav turn to 
them with a satisfaction we can scarcely feel in contenqilating the 
gi-eater number of the buildings we have just iK-en describing. 

The earliest theatres of Italy or Spain were the Cortiles of the 
former and the C’orrales of the latter country,—courtyards, sur¬ 
rounded by balconies or arcades from which the spectators could see 
or hear what passed on a temporary stage erected against one side of 
them, on which the simply-constructed early dramas were performed, 
always in broad daylight. 

In France, where the climate did not so readily lend itself to out- 
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door representations, the earliest theatres seem to hare been the 
tennis or racket-courts, which were admirably adapted to the pur¬ 
pose. A stage erected at one end, and two or three galleries at 
the other, with a spacious ‘‘ jiarterre ’’ Ijetween, enabled a considerable 
audience to see and hear with great facility; and, except that the 
receipts would be limited by the loss of the accommodation of the side 
boxes, this form of theatre has even now much to recommend it. 

In England the cockpit or bear-garden seems to have been the 
earliest model, and was by no means an incapable one if properly 
worked out, combined as it might have been, with the galleries 
surrounding the courtyards of our hostelries, which was the other 
model at our disposal. 

Except the classical theatres mentioned above as erected by Palladio 
and Serlio, there does not appear to have Iteeii any really permanent 
building in Europe for the purjtose of theatrical representations until 
after the expiration of the lOth century. During its course, however, 
plays had become so important an element in the literature of almost 
every country in Europe, and witnessing their representation so 
fashionable an amusement, that it was impossible it should long 
remain thus. IVe consequently find the theatre of the Hotel de 
Bourgoyne rising into great importance in Paris in 1G21, and being- 
rebuilt in l(J4o with tiers of Itoxes, but arranged apitarently on a 
square plan. In l()d9 Richelieu built the original theatre of the 
Palais Royal, which was long considered the type and model to be 
followed in the design of such structures. 

In Tenice a theatre was erected in IGd'J. with two tiers of boxes 
arranged circularly round a pit sloping backwards as at present, thus 
really inventing the present form of theatre ; and in Fontana 

first introduced the horseshoe form in a theatre called the Tordinoni 
which he erected in Rome. 

In this country the first permanent theatre with boxes seems to 
have been the Duke’s Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, erected in 1G()2 : 
it certainly was the first in which scenery was introduced and the other 
usual appliances of scenic decoration. 

Fontana’s invention mav be said to have completed the modern 
theatre ill all its essential parts, but it took another century before all 
the problems connected with the representation of a iiiuderii drama 
were complete. In 17.34 Sufflot erected the theatre at Lyons, which 
was long regarded by French architects as the must iierfect model 
of an auditory which they possessed : and in 1777 Tictor Louis built 
the great tneatre at Bordeaux, which was then, and is now externally, 
the Very finest edifice of its class to lx* found in France,—it may 
almost be said, in Europe. About the same time (1774) Piermariiii 
built the Scala at Milan, which is still perhaps the best lyric theatre 
in existence ; though we had nothing to compare with these edifices 
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until XovosielsM rebuilt the Opera House in the Haymarket, in 1790, 
yery mucli as it was before it was burnt down in 1867, and Smirke and 
Vyatt rebuilt Covent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres in 1808 and 
1812 respectively. 

The first really important theati’e in Germany was the Opera 
House at Berlin, built by order of Frederick the Great in 1741. In 
Russia the theatre is an importation of very recent date ; but being 
patronised by the Imperial Family and fostered with subventions 
from the state, the lyric theatres of St. Petersburgh and Moscow equal 
in extent and splendour those of any other of the capitals of Europe. 

COXSTRrCTION OF MODEEX THEATRES. 

The problems involved in the construction of a modern theatre are 
infinitely more complex and difficult than those presented to the 
designers of the theatres of the ancients. The ch'amas of the Greeks 
and Romans, or at least those which were represented in then’ great 
theatres, were of the simplest possible kind. The action took place 
on a pulpitum or raised platform in front of a fixed architectural 
screen. The dialogue was simple, rhythmical, and probably intoned, 
and the chorus sufficiently numerous to make their united voices heard 
anywhere. The class of spectacle in modern times most like these 
great dramas is probably the Oratorio ; and the experience gained by 
representations of that kind at the Crystal Palace has proved how easily 
a theatre could be constructed with at least a 300 feet radius (the 
greatest ever used by the Greeks), where 2i.»,u00 persons could be 
seated at their ease and still hear even the low notes of bass voices 
with very enjoyable distinctness p consequently, were our objects the 
same as those of the Greeks, the solution would be easy. 

The introduction, however, of painted movable scenes, which 
seem first to have been invented by Baklassare Peruzzi, and used by 
him, in 1508, in a piece called ‘ La Calandra,’ when it was played before 
Leo X., and the further development of this invention, which was 
so thoroughly in accordance with the spirit of the age, led to the 
necessity of a recessed stage with a framing like that of a picture. 
Once arrived at this point, all the conch-like arrangements of the 
Classical period became inappropriate, for it was evident that only 
on the tennis-court plan could all see equally well into the room 
in which the action was taking place. As, however, a spoken 
dialogue can hardly be well heard at a greater distance than 75 or 
80 ft., nor the expression of a countenance well appreciated beyond 

^ The Crystal Palace was not designed i bnt, notwithstanding this, ten or twelve 
with any reference to such represenla- thousand persons can hear even the solo 
tions, and its flat floor is singularly un- parts very tolerably, and fifteen or twenty 
favourable for the transmission of sound; thousand can enjoy the choruses. 
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that distance, it was evident that not more than from 600 to 1000 
persons could be accommodated in such a room, assuming its width to 
be 40 or 50 ft., which was about as much as could then be conveniently 
roofed over. 

In order to increase the accommodation, the galleries or boxes, which 
had at first been only established at the far end of the hall, were carried 
also along the sides ; and of these, two, three or even four tiers were 
introduced. The next improvement was rounding off the corners, until, 
bit by bit, and step by step, the modem auditory was invented. This 
may generally be taken as represented by a circle described in the 
front of the curtain with a diameter about double the oj)ening of the 
stage. In Iplc theatres, where music only is performed, and where, 
consequently, hearing is easier and seeing less important, the curve is 
elongated into an ellipse, with its major axis towards the stage, so that 
the number of side boxes and the depth of the pit may be considerably 
increased. In theatres intended oidy for the spoken drama, where, 
consequently, hearing is more difficult and distinct vision more im¬ 
portant, the contrary process may be pumied with advantage, and 
the front boxes brought nearer the stage than even the circular form 
would demand. 

The half of the circle farthest from the stage is generally allowed to 
remain unaltered, but the two quadrants next the curtain are opened 
out and bent back in a variety of curves; but, though volumes have 
been vnitteii, and the best architectural talent of the world has been 
applied experimentally to the subject, the exact form in which this 
should be done is far from being settled. It is exactly, however, the 
same class of problem as that involved hi the determination of the exact 
curve for a ship’s bow or stern, the midships section in both cases 
being given. Neither of these problems has yet been finally solved, and, 
from their nature probably never will be, as the circumstances are 
continually altering ; but they are nevertheless both very near the best 
practical solution possible, and nearer it than any other problem con¬ 
nected with Architecture in modern times. This might be expected 
from the fact before noticed, that the curve of the auditory of a theatre 
is almost the only real question that can be submitted to the 
intellectual investigation of an architect at the present day. Being 
so, it may be worth while to try and explain briefly the principal con¬ 
ditions on which it rests. 

If it were not that the science of acoustics is one of the least perfect 
branches of human knowledge, and its practical application certainly the 
least understood, it would be easy to explain the principles on which 
theatres should be arranged. But, in order to render what follows 
intelhgible, it is necessary to say a few words as to the motion of the 
sound-wave. The most popular illustration of the diffusion of sound 
horizontally is obtained by the analogy of a stone being dropped into 
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a piece of still water, when circular waves radiate in every direction, 
till at last they die away altogether. But this involves two errors. 
First, to make the analogy at all represent the real circumstances of 

the case, the singer must be lying on his 
back, and sing or speak with his mouth 
upwards ; but this is never the case : the 
voice is always thrown forward, and, 
practically, the form of the sound-wave is 
something very like the diagram. Wood¬ 
cut Xo. 2‘J3, the speaker being at A. In 
perfectly still air and where no interrup¬ 
tions occur, the sound-wave would always 
take this form. The second error is, the 
assumption that sound is a succession of 
waves, such as those produced by dropping 
a stone in water, whereas the reverse is 
the case. The sound-wave is single, such as is produced in water by 
one blow or one action ; and all sounds travel with a practically uniform 
velocity, so that each sound gets out of the way of the next that 
proceeds from the same source. Were it not for this, distinct articulation 
would he impossible. 

Knowing the form of the sound-wave, two (piestions arise which are 
both of the greatest possible importance to the theatrical architect. 

First, Are there any means by which its intensity can be increased, 
and its area can be extended ? 

Secondly, What are the circumstances which may interfere with its 
onward progress or its practical distiia.-tness ? 

In order to answer the first, let it he supposed that a speaker or 

singer is standing at s in a square room, 
A 1) ft u. It is found practically that 
all the waves impinging against the 
wall between a and B, or under an 
angle of 45 degrees, are reflected, pro- 
Y ducing confusion, but no increase of 
^ intensity. Between b and c, or up to 
0 4 degrees, the reflexion is so slight as 
hardly to Ite objectioiuihle. Bevond 
B that there is no reflexion. The wave 
gradually assumes the form x Y, and, 
after travelling a little farther, becomes 
practically a straight line ; and if con- 
^ fined between two walls, it will travel 
infinitely fartirer than it would do if 
perfectly nnconfiued. 

The practical result of this description is, that, within the square in 
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which the speaker is standing, no sensible increase of sound can be 
attained by any confinement, but great danger of confusion from 
reflexion. Beyond the square, the lateral limitation to dispersion be¬ 
comes more and more valuable as we proceed onwards, with no danger 
from the reflex wave, unless from a wall at the end, from which the 
wave coming back meets that going forward, and may produce confusion 
and indistinctness to a considerable extent. 

lYitli regard to the second cjuestion, it is easy to answer, that, 
practically, the people sitting in the triangle sab are in great danger 
of hearing very indistinctly in consequence of reflexion. If there was 
a wall at F B, a person at w could hardly hear distinctly ; and even if G d 
were a wall, a person at x could only hear indistinctly in consequence of 
the reflex wave and the remaining slight reflexion from a b. If the 
sound were single, it might be only an echo ; but if sounds followed one 
another in rapid succession, a multitude of echoes would produce 
practical deafness, and at 0 and p hearing would be almost impossible 
under any circumstances, but much more difficult in the former than 
the latter position.^ 

If, for instance, the backs of the boxes of a theatre were lined with 
mirrors, as has been proposed, and the fronts made of some hard 
j)olished substance, it is more than probable that the words of a quickly- 
siioken dialogue, or the notes of a tpiick piece of music, would be 
absolutely inaudible in even the smallest theatre ; whereas, if the backs 
of the boxes were entirely removed, and the fronts reduced as much 
as possible,- every sound would be beard clearly and distinctly. 
The practical objection to tills solution is, the difficulty of preventing 
external sounds from interrupting the audience, and the necessity of 
still air for distinct hearing. 

The practical answer to the first question is. that very little advantage 
is obtained by any confluemeut or guidance of the sound-tvave. It is 
true that, if a room were r>n ft. wide and dmi long, those beyond the 
first 10(t ft. would hear better in cousequeiice of the side walls, and 
those at ft. might hear tolerably what without the walls thev would 
not hear at all : but the .looo people such a room would contain would 
bear infinitely better in a room loo ft. wide by 2.j0 long ; and 10.000 
might hear as well in a enrvilinear-formed room, adapted esx>ecially to 


* The only person I know of who has 
thoroughly investigated tlie motion of 
the Sound-Wave, and studied its eifeets, 
is Mr. Scott Eussell, to whose researches 
I am mainly indebted for the above infor¬ 
mation. 

- A curious illustration of this is quoted 
by Mr. Bazley, in his evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons on 


dramatic literature. The theatre at Lisbon 
was considered one of tliebest in Europe ; 
yet, after a short time, they found tlie 
sound in certain parts was lost, when it was 
discovered that it was in consequence of 
certain passages at the backs of the boxes 
being stopped up; and when they »ere 
reopened the power of hearing distinctly 
returned! 
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the form of a sound-wave, without any confinement, but also it must be 
without any reflexion. 

It is the form of the latter—which is involved in the second question 
—which is the great difficulty of the theatrical architect; so that, after 
all, the answer to the inquiries is far more negative than positive. It 
does not result in the discoveiy of what should be done to increase the 
sound, so much as in a knowledge of what to avoid in order not to 
interfere with its smooth and uninterrupted progression. What an 
artist ought to think of when designing a theatre or concert-room is not 
how to increase the sound—that he may leave to itself—but how to 
prevent reflexion from the voice of the speaker or singer ; how he may 
shut out external sounds; and, lastly, how he best can trap off the 
conversation or sound of one part of his audience so that it shall not 
disturb the rest—how, in fact, he can best produce a silent theatre. 

Without attempting to pursue the abstract question further, it may 
be asserted that the wonderful instinct of the Greeks, which enabled 

them always to do the very 
best thing possible in all that 
concerns . Art, caused them to hit 
on the very best form, in plan, 
for the transmission of the 
greatest quantity of sound, with 
the greatest clearness, to the 
greatest possible number. Their 
mechanical appliances did not 
admit of their adopting a roof; but if we were now to build a place— 
irrespective of architectural beauty—in which 20,000 were to hear 
distinctly, we should adopt the plan of a Greek theatre,^ with probably 
a section similar to that shown in Woodcut No. 295. 

The great difficulty in applying a roof is, that, if any sound is 
reflected back from it at an angle of 45 degrees, it produces indistinct¬ 
ness of hearing on the part of the audience ; and it must therefore be 
so constructed that this shall not be the case.^ 



* The flat floor of the Crystal Palace is 
nearly fatal tu its use for great numbers, 
as will easily be understood from the 
annexed diagram (Woodcut No. 296). In 
the first place, the portion of the sound¬ 



wave that is distributed over the floor ia 
only a very small section of the whole— 
I not 10 degrees in 180. This would not 
be a disadvantage if the floor were 
polished glass or still water; but when it 
is rough with human beings a great por¬ 
tion is absorbed and lost, and the rest 
eannot travel with facility. The conse¬ 
quence is that a person at a, 200 ft. from 
the orciiestra. hears very much le»s per- 
feetlv than one at b, 300 ft. distant. 

® The great roof that has recently been 
erected over the Handel orchestra at 
Sjfdeuham is supposed to have increased 
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So far as mere hearing is concerned, it is only the greatest possible 
space within the limits of the sound-wave, in which perfectly still air 
and freedom from external sounds can be obtained ; but ^vith seeing the 
case is different. The Greeks tried to get over this difficulty by the 
introduction of masks so broadly moulded as to admit of the markings 
being seen at a great distance ; and they elevated their actors on high- 
soled shoes, and used eveiy conceivable device to make them look large ; 
with what degree of success we can hardly judge. "VUe escape this 
difficulty, to a considerable extent, by the introduction of opera-glasses 
and optical contrivances; but with all our modern science, this will 
probably always limit the size of the auditory of modern theatres to 
about 100 ft. from the curtain to the front of the opposite boxes. The 
consequence is, that even a lyric theatre can hardly be constructed to 
accommodate more than 3000 or 3500 persons. A dramatic theatre is 
limited to about 2000 or 2500, though a concert-room might easily be 
made to contain 5000 to 10,000, and a festival-hall 15,000 to 20,000 
persons. 

Besides these abstract questions, which arise from the natural limits 
to our powers of hearing or seeing distinctly, there is still another 
inherent on the necessity of our seeing into a room or enclosed stage in 
which the greater part of the action takes place. This does not affect 
either the pit or the front boxes, but it is all in all to the side boxes, 
which are, in fact, the great crux of the theatrical architect. These are 
of necessity placed so obliquely that only the pemons in the front row 
can see at all, if the boxes are closed at the sides. If open, they see 
obliquely ; and, what is woi-se, if high up, look almost perpendicularly 
do^vn on the stage, which is perhaps the most unpleasant position in 
which a spectator can well be placed. 

This last inconvenience could be almost entirely obviated by the 
arrangement suggested in Woodcut No. 297, keeping the centre boxes 
perpendicular one over the other, which is indispensable for seeing ; and 
if not the best for sound, that defect may be remedied by usmg soft 
stuffs, which will absorb and so neutralise the evil effects of what ought 
to be transmitted. Then by throwing back each tier of side boxes till 
the last is a semicircle, the whole audience would sit more directly facing 
the stage, would look at it at a better angle, and the volume of sound be 


largely tlie volume of sound. Its juac- 
tical working, however, is this: it had 
absolutely no effect whatever on the solo 
voices or the instruments in front. It 
softens immensely, and increases the 
power of the organ placed near the roof at 
the back by reflecting and repeating its 
notes, but at so immeasurably short an 
interval that they reach the audience as 


.‘•ingle notes mellowed. It had a similar 
effect on the chorus voices at tlie back, 
reflecting them forward at impel ceptible 
intervals, and so bringing the wliole 
chorus more together, and deliveiing it 
to the audience as one grand voice, far 
more perfectly blended togetlierthan was 
the case before the roof was erected. 
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considerably increased throughout the whole house by its freer expansion 
immediately on leaving the stage. It would besides be an immense 
improvement in the appearance of the house, relieving the dull uni¬ 
formity of tiers of boxes piled 
one over the other in unvaiying 
monotony, and would render the 
construction also much easier 
by dispensing with the iron 
supports of the boxes altogether. 

Auother advantageous change 
will soon also be probably ac¬ 
complished. A few years ago 
two or three rows of orchestra 
stalls were all that were tolerated 
even in our lyric theatres, and 
they were unknown in the play¬ 
houses ; by degrees they are 
encroaching on the pit of these, 
and in our last Opera House the 
pit has become a nearly evanescent 
quantity. It is to be hoped it will soon disappear altogether, for it 
cannot be denied that the “parterre ” is the best jdace for seeing and for 
hearing, the most easy of access, and the best ventilated. If it were so 
arranged as to form one with the lower tier of boxes, both being- 
accessible through the great dress saloon, the improvement to the 
ai3pearance of the house would be considerable, and the profits of the 
manager also probably increased. 

This is not the place, however, to insist on these and other obvious 
ameliorations. The matter is in the hands of men of intelligence, and 
who have a shrewd appreciation of what is best, while there is no real 
obstacle in the way of progress. The Classical examples, as has just 
been explained, are not suitable for models ; and most fortunately 
there are no Gothic remains to force managers to adopt the barbarisms 
of the Middle Ages. The only misfortune is, that, in this countrj' at ■■ 
least, economy both of space and money must always be the ruling- 
motive in every design, as all theatres are merely private speculations. 
On the Continent, where the Government generally subsidises and 
controls, this should not be so ; and if the new Opera House recently 
erected at Paris is not a model of all that is excellent in acoustics and 
beautiful in form, it will be that France does not possess an architect 
equal to the task. The situation is free and open, the expenditure 
unlimited, and all that is required is that between 201)0 and 3000 
persons should be so placed as to sit luxuriously and hear clearly. 
With the experience already gained, and the unlimited means 
now available, there is no problem in modern theatre-building which 
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should not be advanced, almost set at rest, by that great under¬ 
taking. 

Although the interiors of theatres in modern Europe have, for 
the reasons just stated, been treated according to the principles of 
common sense, their exteriors have unfortunately been handed over to 
the ‘‘ dealers in Orders ” in the same manner as other civil buildings ; 
and owing to their nature the a 2 )plication of these features has been 
generally less successful than elsewhere. The fact is. a theatre is 
a very multifarious building, and, in some parts at least, neither 
very dignified nor appropriated to diirnified uses. It conseipiently 
is extremely difficult to make it look like one grand hall, which is 
the aim of most architects, and still more so to make it look like 
a Eoman temple, with which it has absolutely no affinity. These 
difficulties, however, are entirely of the architect’s own creation. 
The dimensions of a theatre are almost always magnificent, not 
only as regards length and width, but also in height, and they 
generally stand free and unencumbered : so that an architect is 
certainly to blame, if, with these materials, he cannot make an 
imitosing design. 

The difficulty which has spoiled most of the t-xt ‘vnal designs of 
theatres is that they are composed of two very 
distinct parts, as will easily be understood from 
the annexed diagram. Woodcut Xo. il'tS. The one 
devoted to the audience, consisting of the auditory, 
the saloons, staircases, and passages—all these are 
on a sufficient scale and sufficiently oriianiental 
to be treated in a dignified manner : l)ut the other 
half, devoted to the stage, is suiTOunded by dress¬ 
ing-rooms, workshops, store-rooms, and offices of 
all sorts. These seldom require to be more than 
lii or 12 ft. in height, while the saloon may lie oO 
or 40. Where architects have generally failed has 
been in the attempt to make the stage part look 
as dignified as the audience half, or in despair have 
toned do\TO the latter to the level of the more utilitarian division. 

If the parts were accentuated as shown in the Jiau-ram, there is 
no reason why they should not be treated differently: but every 
reason, indeed, why this should be done: and if the whole were 
bound together by a bold uniform cornicioue, and the angles all 
treated similarly, which could easily be done, there is no reason why 
the one part should not be ten storeys high, and the other only two 
or three ; and if the vertical piers were sufficiently jirominent and 
strong, the one may be made architecturally as beautiful and as 
dignified as the other. 
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In lyric theatres the central shaded division would belong to the 
audience part, as that is always more important in them than in 
dramatic theatres; in the latter it would belong to the stage, which 
requires a greater development; and it of coui'se, in either of these 
cases, ought to he treated according as that division is designed to 
which it belongs. 

This, unfortunately, is not the way the question has hitherto been 
looked at: and the consequence is, as we shall presently see, that no 
theatre in Europe can be considered as a perfectly successful design 
externally, though many, from their dimensions and the richness of 
their decorations, are very grand and imposing edifices. 

It is only to be hoped that some architect will one day apply to 
the exterior of a theatre the same principles of common sense which 
guide him in designing the interior, and we may then see a building 
worthy of its age and of the art of Architecture. 


Lyeic Theatres. 

The theatrical buildings of Modern Europe may be classified under 
four distinct heads :— 

1. Lecture Theatres. 

2. Dramatic ditto. 

3. Lyric ditto. 

4. Music-Halls or Concert-Eooms. 

The first and last are governed by precisely the same principles, for 
whatever is good to speak in is also appropriate for singing, only that 
the greatly increased space-penetrating power of the modulated human 
voice enables the latter to be constructed on an immensely extended 
scale as compared with the former. Strange to say, although in our 
lecture-rooms we have generally adopted the principles of a Greek 
theatre, no large concert-room or music-hall except the Albert Hall 
has yet been constructed on the same plan. 

The lyric differ from the dramatic theatres only in this : that in 
the former, seeing being less important and hearing more easy, 
their auditory may be increased in extent; and this may be done 
by a development of the side boxes in such a manner as would be 
inadmissible in a building where it is so especially necessary that 
everything should be seen that passes on the stage. 

Were it not that the ballet is an almost invariable accompaniment 
to the opera, the stage in a lyric theatre might also be relatively very 
much diminished as compared with a dramatic : but as these spectacles 
require quite as much space for their display as any dramatic repre¬ 
sentation, this is not usually found to be the case. 
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The dimensions of the principal Ip-ic theatres in Europe are 
exhibited in the following table :— 


INTERNAL DIMENSIONS OP THE PKINCIPAL LYRIC THEATRES. 


— 

Depth from 
, Curtain 
, to back of 
Boxes 

Width j 

acro-'S 
Boxes 
from back 
to back, j 

Width 
' of 

Curtain. 

I 

Depth 

of 

Stase. 

Height 

over 

Pit. 

Saloon 
Dimen- 
j sions. 


Feet. 

Feet. ! 

Fert. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

i Feet. 

La Scala, Milan 

10.5 

87 ' 

49 

77 

65 

20 X 80 

San Carlo, Naples .. 

100 , 

85 

.70 

74 

84 


Carlo Felice, Genoa 

95 ; 

82 

40 

SO 

1 55 

40 X 50 

New Opera House, Paris 

95 1 

82 

52 

98 


130x160 

Opera House, London (old) 

95 

To 

38 

45 

51 

22 X 66 

Turin Opera House .. 

9n ; 

71 

59 

110 

oa 


Coveiit Garden, Loudon.. 

89 ! 

80 


89 

70 

25 X 84 

St. Petersburirh Opera .. 

87 ■ 

70 

i -82 

lUO 

I 56 

33 X 85 

Acadetnie de Musique, Paris 

85 : 

80 

41 

82 

65 

25 X 190 

Parma Opera. 

8-i : 

74 

i 47 

76 


38 X 38 

Fenice. Venice. 

82 ■ 

78 

41 

48 



Munich Theatre 

80 

75 

41 

87 

70 


Madrid Theatre 

79 ! 

89 

60 

55 


.. 

Alexandra, Petersburgh' 

79 : 

73 

52 I 

' 82 

60 

3Sx 40 

Darmstadt Opera 

72 

62 

40 

70 

51 

28 X 56 

Berlin . 

70 

00 

37 . 

58 i 

47 

41 X 80 

Vienna (old) . 

65 

00 

45 

72 

1 

52 



From the above table it will lx; perceived that there are at least 
six lyric theatres in Italy of the firet class, and nearly of the same 
dimensions. The Scala at Milan is in some respects the largest of 
these, and is generally admitted to be the best arranged both for 
hearing and for seeing, so far as the last is thought indispensable 
for an opera-house. 

As far back as 1710 idilan possessed what was then the largest 
theatre in Europe, erected from the design of Barbieri; but this was 
entirely destroyed by fire in 1770, when the present theatre was com¬ 
menced from the designs of the celebrated Piermarini, and completed 
in two years. 

Its length is 320 ft.; its width loO ; and it covers conserptently 
about 40,U0(j square feet, or something less than the ordinary dimen¬ 
sions of a Medimval cathedral, though its cubic contents are probably 
more than the average of these buildings. The fa 9 ade towards the 


* The principal part of the information 
in this table is taken from the plates 
in Clement Constant’s ‘Pamllele des 
Theatres Modernes,’ one of the very best 
and most useful works on the subject; 
but the reader must be warned that there 
are several sources of error which it is 
almost impossible to guard against. First, 
the general incorrectness of all plans; 


secondly, the carelessness with which 
scales are too often applied, especially in 
French works ; and lastly, that theatres 
are continually changing, either from 
being burnt down, or from improvements; 
for, as they are works of true Art, no one 
ever hesitates to improve them to any 
extent that may be required. 


2 c 2 
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Place is more pleasing than most of the designs for theatrical fagades, 
though of no great architectiu-al pretensions, consisting of the usual 

elements : a rusticated basement, including 
an entresole; a principal storey, with a 
Corinthian Order ; and an attic. As there 
is oidy one range of windows under the 
Order, and the parts are well proportioned 
to one another, all this is unobjectionable ; 
and if the Order must be used, there was not 
much else to be done. But the architect’s 
chance was on the flank. Here he built an im¬ 
mense wall 300 ft. long, 9() ft. high, and with 
nothing particular to control Ms arrange¬ 
ments except this—that in parts it is seven 
and eight storeys in height, and all these of 
nearly equal dignity, or rather equal want of 
it. To carry the Order of the bel etage aU 
round was consequently out of the question ; 
and, being checked in this, he seems to have 
given up the attempt in despair, and left the 
sides of his building looking very like a Man¬ 
chester cotton-mill. Had he only grouped 
his openings a little, strengthened the piers 
between them, and added a cornice at the 
top, with a moderate amount of dressings to 
the windows, he would have produced the most original and striking 
fagade in the city : but this would have required an amount of thought 
which was not then exacted from any architect, so he left it as it is— 
imposing from its mass, but wholly devoid of architectural merit. 

luteri'ally. the auditory is surrounded by seven tiers of boxes, 

similar in extent and 
height, and very nearly 
so in design. There is 
no balcon,” as is usual 
in French theatres, and 
no galleries as in ours. 
There is no doubt that 
this extreme simplicity 
of arrangement does 
give a very consider- 

Jou. Facade of La Scald, Milan. Scale 50 tect to 1 inch. t i i i 

able degree or grandeur 

to the internal appearance of the hiiilding, but it challenges also a cer¬ 
tain monumental class of treatment in which theatres are generally 
very delicient ; and when this simplicity is carried to the extent it is in 
Italy, it is not free from the reproach of monotony. Still, when lighted 
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and well filled with a brilliant audience—as is generally the case—the 
effect of the auditory of the Scala is unsurpassed by any other theatre 
of Modern Europe : and its acoustic properties are also good : the 
greatest objection being that the boxes in the upper tiers near the 
stage are more than usually inconvenient for either seeing or hearing. 

As will be observed from the plan, a small salon or cabinet is 
attached to the greater number of the boxes—not immediately, but 
across the passage. In one respect this is objectionable, inasmuch as, 
if adjoining, the anteroom is valuable in preventing the interference of 
external sounds ; on the other hand, as situated here, each salon has 
access to external light and air, which in a theatre sometimes used in 
daylight, and in the Italian climate, is an immense advantage. The 



301. Section of the Auditorj' of La Scald. Scale ou feet lo 1 inch. 


existence of these seven tiers of small cabinets was one of the causes 
why the architect despaired of rendering the sides of his building 
architectural, and refrained from attempting to harmonise them with 
the principal facade containing the great saloon and other state apart¬ 
ments of the building. 

Xext in importance to the Scala is the San Carlo Theatre at 
Xaples, built in 1737. and reconstmeted very nearly on the same plan 
after the fire in 1<S16. Externally, its facade is by no means without 
originality or merit. But the height of the basement, do ft., is too 
great for that of the u])per storey, which reaches only 20 ; and the 
whole height of GO ft. is disproportioned to the other dimensions of 
the building. Internally, too, the size and height of the boxes are 
very much greater than in the Scala. There are only 6 tiers instead 
of 7 in height, and 28 in plan instead of 88 in each tier. This 
increase in their dimensions is not sufficient to give them a cliaracter 
of grandeur, but on the contrary, only tends to make the whole theatre 
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look very much smaller, besides diruiuisliing the accommodation to a 
very considerable extent. 

The theatre of Carlo Felice at Genoa, and that at Parma, diifei 
very little from these except slightly in dimensions, only that they 
possess saloons of large dimensions and richly ornamented ; and that 
of Turin possesses the rudiments of a gallery above the boxes. 

The two great theatres of St. Petei-sburgh and that of Moscow are 
on the same scale, and arranged internally very much in the same 
manner, as these great Italian examples ; except that in Italy there is 
a Certain air of completeness and of fitness, as if the people and the 
theatre belonged to one another, which is somehow wanting in the 
Russian examples, and gives an exotic look to the whole. Externally, 
however, the Russian theatres are very grand masses: they stand 
])erfectly free, have great porticoes of pillars at one end, not very 
congruous perhaps, but very large, and the whole has a dignified and 
imposing look ; though, like most of the buildings in that country, 
showing very little thought, and a design that will not bear dissection. 

Our own Opera House, Haymarket. before the fire, was modelled 
on the Scala at ililan, which ir resembled in most respects internally, 
except in the introduction of a spacious upper gallery, which to a 
certain extent destroys the grand simplicity of the design of its 
prototyiK.' : and considering the dilticulties of the case, Xash probably 
shoved more ability in fusing together the various elements he had 
to deal with on the exterior, than in any other design he carried out. 
It is not very grand, hnt, as more than half of the external elevations 
consist of shops and dwelling-houses, it was not easy to make much 
out of such heterogeneous materials. 

The O^iera House at Paris, or Acacldmie de Musiifue, as it is 
usually called, is coiistmcted on totally different principles from 
those just described. It is, in the first place, very much smaller, 
contaiiiiiig only four tiers of boxes, and these of less extent. It has 
besides capacious galleries. The great distinetion, however, is the 
extent to wnich decoration is carried, and the immense development 
of the accessory apartments. It may he a ijuestion whether the four 
groups of pillars which are introduced to give apipareiit sujjport to 
the dome are legitimate moiles of decoration, or whether the simple 
outline employed hy the Italians is not Iietter. AI herev~er thev mav 
he placed, they must obstruct the view of a certain number of persons. 
But ought a great national theatre to V eon-trncted on the simple 
principle of accommodating the greatest numlier of persons ? The 
auditory is generally as jleasimr and often as interesting a part of 
the entertainment as what jiasses on the sc ice : and a certain amount 
of decoration, even at some sa(.Tifice of sjaee. is sitrelv a legitimate 
expenditure there. A more pertinent iiuestion is. whether that effect 
is best attained by introdueing Corinthian columns as in the Paris 
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Ojiera House, or whether tlie s.uiie riehiiess of effect iiiiulit luive hceii 
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means clear, as it not only circumscribes the power of seeing but of 
being seen—the partial opening adding also immensely to the brilliant 
appearance of the house. 

The Paris Opera House was commenced, in 1820, under the direction 
of M. Debret, to replace an older house pulled down in consequence of 
the murder of the Due de Berry in its vestibule in that year; and, as 
hinted above, is now about to give way to what is intended to be the 
most magnificent theatre in Europe. 



304, Plan of the Xew Opera House, Paris. 


In its present unfinished state it is of eoui'se quite impossible to 
speak with anything like confidence of the interior of the new Opera 
House now in course of erection ; but, as w'ill be seen from the table 
on page 387 and the plan, TYoodcut 301, its auditory is to be of the 
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usual dimensions of a first-class Opera House ; but the saloon accom¬ 
modation, as will be seen by the plan, is enormous, measuring' prac¬ 
tically 130 feet by 100, or 20,000 square feet. Ibis, in fact, meant to be 
a Palace of Music where fetes and balls of all sorts can be held, rather 
than a simple lyric theatre. Externally, the building is 490 feet by 828 
across the transepts ; and as it will cost at least a million sterling, it 
may be said to be a larger and more important building than our St. 
Paul’s, and is so like it in general form, barring the dome, that we 
might expect it to be nearly as dignified in appearance. It cannot 
however, be considered a success in any respect. It is rich ; the 
ornament is appropriate, and always especially so to the parts to 
which it is applied—more so than perhaps in any other building of 
the same pretensions in Europe ; but with all this, there is a want 



305. View of ^'ew Opera Pans. Fruiu the Model prepared by the Architect. 


of dignity and accentuation which detracts from its apparent dimen¬ 
sions, and leaves a most unpleasing impression on the mind of the 
spectator. TTithout more drawings and dimensions than are yet 
available, it is difficult to point out where the error exactly lies, 
but certainly what ought to have been one of the most perfect and 
beautiful buildings in Europe fails to produce the effect the world was 
entitled to expect from the talent and money spent in its production. 

At Munich there is a very large and handsome Opera House, with 
five tiers of boxes, which are an-auged on a perfectly circular plan, 
more apparently with reference to architectural effect than to the 
more important considerations that ought to guide an architect in 
designing a theatre. Externally, it has the usual stereotyped plan 
adopted in Piussia and fre(p'iently in France, of a great portico of pillars 
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covering’ two storeys of windows, with a block of plain masonry on either 
hand : the whole being’ nnobjectionable, but useless and incongruous. 

The Berlin Opera House was originally built by Frederick the 
Great, but has been entirely remodelled internally, and is now said 
to bo one of the most comfortable houses in Europe for seeing and 
hearing in. It is very small, however ; for, though it has a dispropor¬ 
tionately large saloon, it does not altogether cover 20,000 ft., or half 
the dimensions of the Scala, and about one-fifth of 
that of the proposed new house in Paris. 

The Old Oiiera House at Tienna, though small, 
possesses a peculiarity of plan worthy of remark. 
The auditory widens towards the stage, instead of 
contracting, as is usually the case. It is not quite 
clear that it could he carried out on a much larger 
scale : but in this instance it affords the occupants 
of the side boxes a far better opportunity of seeing 
than ill most theatres. It certainly seems to be an 
improvement, unless it is considered that the two, 
or, at the utmost, the three persons occnpving the 

306. Old Opera HuU'e, . ^ i 

vi^nni. trout seats are those oulv who are practically to be 

Scale 100 teet to 1 incti , i \ i • 

taken into account in the arrangement of a lyric 
theatre. The result in this instance is said to be perfect, but on so 
small a scale it would perhaps be difficult to fail.' 



DR.iiLiTic Theatres. 

INTEE.NAL DIJIliXSION’S OF THE FRIXCIPAL DRA3IATI0 THEATRES. 



Depth from 
j Curtain 

■Width ; 
across 

Width 

of 

Depth 

of 

Height 

over 

Saloon. 


' Boxes. 

Boxes, 

Cm tain. 

Stage. 

Pit. 




Feet. 

Feet 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet 

Versailles. 

. / / 

05 

45 

82 

56 

25x 70 

Marseilles. 

7t> 

Go 

oS 1 

.70 

52 

2ox 18 

Hibtoiique, Paris 

TO ! 

G5 

35 j 

42 



Drurv Lane. Lundun 

70 

70 

S’2 

48 

60 

26x90 

H.imburgli 

70 

G7 1 

40 

F.o 

58 


Bordeaux. 

. tiO 

64 i 

38 ' 

70 

58 

45x65 

Mtiveiice. 

. ' 05 

60 1 

:t3 

46 

50 


Lyons. 

64 

66 i 

46 

75 

55 

28x45 

Beilin (Schiukel) .. 

64 

60 

1 36 1 

70 

45 


Antweip. 

. i 60 

5S ^ 

34 

58 



Cailsruhe. 

. ' 60 

66 

1 36 

50 


45 X 90 

Itaiiens, Paris .. 

60 

65 

1 36 

46 

55 

30 X 60 

Havmarket, Loud 'U .. 

0/ 

48 

] 25 

33 



Lyceum, ditto .. 

.55 

52 

1 35 

40 

4-7 


Adelpln, ditto .. 

51 

56 

33 

47 




* I have been unable to piocure any it It seems a first-class house in so far 
sTieh trustworthy plans or descriptions of ' as size and decoration are concerned, and 
the Kew Opera House, at "Sienna, as its .irrangemeuta are well spoken of. 
wonld enable me to write a description of 
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The theatre at Bordeaux is certainly the most magnificent of its 
class in Europe, whether we consider its internal or external arrange¬ 
ments, though it is not so easy to decide 
whether or not these are always the 
most judicious or in the best taste. Its 
erection was commenced in the year 
1773, from the designs of Victor Louis, 
on the site of a citadel that had long 
commanded the city, and the removal 
of which was then determined upon. 

Ouing, however, to difficulties and delays 
that occurred during the progress of the 
works, which nearly drove the unfortu¬ 
nate architect mad, the building was 
only completed in 1780. Its dimen¬ 
sions are very considerable, being 280 ft. 
long by 151 in width, and consecjuently 
covering nearly 42,(»00 ft., or more 
ground than the Scala at Gillian; but of 
this great area a much smaller portion is 
occupied by the auditory and stage than ,,, ^ 

is usual either in lyiic or dramatic sc-»ie luo feet to i inch, 
theatres. 

Except the Madeleine and the Boui’se at Paris, there is perhaps no 
other building in France of the same size that carries out so completely 
the endeavour to look like a temple of the Romans as this one. In 
front there is a portico of twelve Corinthian pillars standing free ; and 
on the flanks and rear the same Order is carried round in the form of 
pilasters attached to piers. Ijut allowing of corridore of communication 
all round the building externally. Tlie Order is 12 ft. in height, and 



3u 8. Piincipal Fuvade of the Theatre at Bordeaux. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 
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is surmounted by an attic which rather detracts from its dignity, 
especially as it is again sumiountal by the enormous and crushing 
roof indispensable in a theatre. Perhaps it would hare been better if 
the Order had been placed on a boldly-rusticated basement and the 
attic omitted ; but every way it was an error to introduce the Order at 
all. It never could express the construction or the internal arrange¬ 
ments of the building ; and, by preventing' the introduction of more 
than three storeys in height in any part, it introduces a degree of 
falsehood, accompanied by inconveidence, which more than couuter- 
balaiices the pleasure derived from its magnificence. 

Internally, an Order has been introduced with almost etptal promi¬ 
nence into the auditory, and with the same had effect. It gives no 


Scctlun ol the Auuitory of the Theatre at Borde lux. Scale 50 feet lo 1 aiich. 



doubt a Classical air to the whole iiiterior, but the second and third 
tiers of boxes become balconies fixed to the pillars at a third and 
two-thirds of their height without any bracket or apparent support. 
The eye of the engineer is offended that so much useful sight should 
be obstructed, and the artist that the construction should not be 
accentuated and t isihle. Still, of its class, it is one of the grandest 
to be found anywhere ; and if we must be Classical and modern at the 
same time, it i\ill not be easy to find a more successful compromise 
than the Orand Theatre at Bordeaux. 

That at Lyons can by no means compete with the Bordeaux Theatre 
either in dimensions or in magtiificeiice. Still it is a very fine building, 
and is interesting as being the first in which the present arrange¬ 
ment of the boxes was earned to perfection. It was commenced 
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in 1754, from the design of the celebrated SnfBot, the architect of the 
Pantheon at Paris, and was considered so successful, both for hearing 
and seeing and being seen, that it became the type of all future theatres 
in Prance ; and, with very slight alterations, the form then introduced 
continues to be followed in almost every new 
erection of this class. This theatre fell into 
decay in the beginning of this century, and 
was reconstructed as it now stands between the 
years 1S2G and 1881. The plan (Woodcut No. 

810) shows the biulding as originally con¬ 
structed by Sufflot, and after all the exjjerience 
we have had, it does not really seem that we 
have advanced much beyond the point where 
he left it. The whole is simidy and economic¬ 
ally arranged, all the parts well proportioned to 
one another and to the uses to which they are 
applied. The most remarkable peculiarity is, 
that it has a storey or saloon accessible to the 
public below the door of the int (as shown on SIO The.rtreatLy..n', as 

tTiguiaily con^tiucted 

the right-hand side of the plan), whieh certainly teet to i iucb 

seems a convenience that would compensate the 

pubhc for mounting some 15 ft. higher than they would have to do if it 
were omitted. 



Peiiiaps the theatre which deviates most from the stereotyped 
arrangement is the Tlieatrc Hiscoriipie, erected in Paris in 184i;. In 
tills instance the auditory is neither an ellipse with its lunger axis 
coincident with that of the stage, as usual in lyric theatres, nor a circle, 
as is generally the case in those devoted to the spoken dninia, lint an 
ellipse with its major axis at 
right angles to that of the stage. 

One immense advantage gained 
by this is, that all the audience 
sit facing the proscenium, ami 
not sideways, as is usual, and 
conseijueiitly see the performance 
with far more ease and comfort 
to themselves, though, it must he 
confessed, somewhat at the ex¬ 
pense of the architectural effect 
of the auditory itself. The one 311. Thc-am uistuiiHue mns. Si,..ie lou it to unch. 
question is. Can an equtd number 

be aecommodateil by this arrangement as by the other ? So far as 
experience has yet gone, it seems that they can ; and, consequently, a 
tendency towards this form has lieen shown in some of the recent 
constructions both in France and in this country. In the Theatre 
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Historiqne tlie principal object aimed at was to obtain immense galleries 
to accommodate the class of persons who lived in the neighbourhood 
of the Boulevard du Temple, in which it was situated. But if the' pit 
were converted into first<-lass places—as hinted above might be the 
case—such an arrangement would seem singularly applicable to 
accommodate all classes appropriately. 

Besides these public theatres. France possesses what no other nation 
has on anything like the same scale—a prit'ate theatre in the Palace of 

Versailles, which, though excejjtional, is 
perhaps on that very account the more 
worthy of study. The great difference 
between it and those we have Iteen con¬ 
sidering is, that it is no longer a question 
boH' to accommodate the greatest possible 
number ; state and convenience have more 
to be considered than profit or loss. The 
consequence is, the pit is very circum- 
sf.'fibed ; but iti the centre, instead of a 
royal box, is a grand platform, on which 
the king and all his courtiers could sit 
and be admired, while the boxes are so 
arranged as to complete the picture, look¬ 
ing more towards the real king than 
towards him who only ‘‘struts his hour 
upon the stage.” 

This theatre u'as not an original part of the palace, as constructed 



313. Theatre at Vr-rsaJIIes. 
Scale 100 to I luch 



313. 


Section of Theatre at Versailles. Scale 50 feet to 1 incli. 
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by Zklansard, but was constructed from the design of Gabriel, in 1769, 
and restored in the reign of Louis Philippe in the manner represented 
in the AYoodcut No. 318. Taken for what it is, it must certainly be 
considered as very successful; but stiU, where money was no object, 
and the number of persons to Ite accommodated not necessarily taken 
into consideration, something less like a public theatre might have 
been thought of—something that would have looked more like the hall 
of a great palace, and less like what is seen in the neighbourhood of 
the Boulevard St. Martin.^ 

Since the destruction of Coveiit Garden we have only one first-class 
dramatic theatre in England—^that of Drury Lane. Its dimensions 
are 135 ft. in width, and 240 in length, 
covo'ing, consequently, some 32,00o ft., 
which, though not so large as Bordeaux and 
some others, are still noble dimensions. 

The auditory is arranged on the circular 
plan, and, as there are very few closed 
boxes, the audience can see with tolerable 
facility what passes on the stage. The 
saloons and staircases are arranged with 
more dignity and on a larger scale than is 
likely to be again adopted in an English 
theatre, the class of people who frecjiient 
this part not being such as again to induce 
much outlay for their accommodation. 

This house holds conveniently some 3000 
persons, which is about as large an audience 
as can well be present at any kind of 
dramatic representation in a modern theatre ; 
and even then it can only be the gmnder 
class of tragedies or the stateliest comedies that are suitable to so large 
a building. All the lighter and more playful pieces are far better 
appreciated in smaller houses : and as these have become the most 
fashionable, it is not likely we shall again see houses built of these 
dimensions in this country. 

Many of the smaller theatres in Loudon, as well as in the provinces, 
show not only great skill in their arrangements, but also great taste in 
their decoration ; but they are all so economically built as hardly to 
come within the class of architectui'al objects : and even if it were 
otherwise, the fact of their being all either built or having assumed 
their present form by the hands of living architects would prevent any 
more detailed criticism on their merits finding a place here. 


' Tliis Theatre has now become, with very slight alteration, the senate-house of 
the French nation. 
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The Germans have written a great deal about the best fonii of 
theatres, but, after a very long and angry polemic, they do not seem to 

have ari'ived at any conclusions 
differing very materially from 
those which the practical sense of 
other nations had arrived at before 
they brought their learning to 
l)ear on the subject. The one 
point which they seem to consider 
as a discovery is, that truth re¬ 
quires that the form of a theatre 
externally shall express the curve 
of the boxes internally. The 
consequence is, that Semper has 
adopted this form at Dresden, 
315. Theatre at ilayence. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. from Moller, who had 

introduced it at iMayeuce in 1829 ; 
and it has been adopted elsewhere, though with some modifications. In 
this instance, however, the truth turns out to be falsehood, or, at least, 
pedantry, to a considerable extent. A Classical theatre which consisted 
only of one great conch of concentric gradini, with all its means of 




Section of Theatre at Mayence. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 

commuiiiccitiuii within the circle, could, in fact, be only so represented 
A^ith truth on the exterior. But a modern theatre is a very ditfereiit 
affair. The construction almost requires two staircases at the back 
of the boxes in the angles of the quadrants ; there must be saloons and 
refreshment-rooms beliind the boxes, offices and apartments on the 
sides. In fact, a rectangular plan fits far more easily to so complicated 
a congeries of parts ; and to sacrifice aU this convenience for the sake of 
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expressing externally the form of only one part, is not architectural 
truth. Even supposing it were so in a limited sense, and that con¬ 
venience is to be sacrificed to truth, it is necessary to carry the prin¬ 
ciple much further, because three storeys, externally each 25 or 3U ft. 
high, do not express the three or four tiers of boxes, ranged only lu ft. 
one above the other, with pit, galleiy, and all the other parts of a 
modern auditory. This, however, is what is supposed to represent 
truth in the theatre at Mayence, which is considered the typ)ical 
example of this class in Germany. As before mentioned, it was erected 
from the design of Dr. Moller, and was opened in the year 1832. In¬ 
ternally, there is a considerable degree of taste displayed in the 
arrangement and decoration of the boxes, and the absence of any on 
the proscenium is an improvement that might with advantage be 
copied elsewhere. The introduction of the Corinthian Order over the 
boxes in front of the galleries is also a very pleasing feature, and in a 
court theatre, like that of Versailles, perfectly admissilfie, but so 
destructive of both seeing and hearing on the part of large numbers of 
the audience as to be intolerable in a public theatre. 

Externally the curviUnear form renders it impossible to procme a 
covered descent for carriages, and relegates the staircases to very 
inconvenient positions. In fact, the whole arrangements of this 
theatre are sacrifieed to a Classical ideal more essentially than was 
done at Bordeaux ; and, although the Orders here are used with more 
propriety and elegance, their introduction is eipially a mistake, but, 
on the whole, perhaj)S, more prejudicial to truthful Art in the 
German than in the French e.xample. 

At Antwerp the architect of the theatre felt compelled by public 
opinion to adopt this form : but like a reasonable arelutect he inserted 
a scpiare block of building between his external curvilinear arcade 
and the back of his boxes, and into this he put his staircases, saloons, 
&c., and so reconciled both theories. 

But the whole is a mistake, and will hardly be repeated, so it is 
hardly worth insisting on. 

Tlie case is widely different with a new class of theatre which 
has recently been introduced in Germany, and might perhaps, with 
certain modifications, lie made suitable to even our climate. These 
theatres are double. In the centre is the stage, of the usual dimen¬ 
sions, with wings for scenery, Ac., but perfectly fiat ; at the side 
next the street is an auditory of the usual form and dimensions, 
with all the accompaniments and arraugemeiits of ordinary theatres 
used for night performances, and is called the Vinter Theatre. At 
the other end of the stage is an auditory of a very different character 
—ornamented so as to bear the light of day. lighted by large win¬ 
dows at the side or from the roof, and surrounded by arcades opening 
on a garden. This theatre, of com-se, can only be used in daylight. 
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aud practically only in summer, though, for morning concerts and 
minor performances, it might be used all the year round. 

This really does look like an invention ; and at a time when late 
dinner-hours and midnight company have driven the upper classes 
almost entirely from our theatres, some such ev])edient as this may 
restore its pre-eminence to the legitimate drama. There is no reason 

in the world why a play of Shake¬ 
speare’s should not be as interesting 
if seen with fresh air and the blessed 
light of day as if seen in a close 
atmosphere by the glare of gas- 
lamps. All pretence of immorality 
would be done away with by day¬ 
light, and so would nine-tenths of 
the stage-tricks which have so in¬ 
jured the real grandeur of the 
higher class of dramatic perform¬ 
ances. 

The manner in which this double 
anangement has been carried out 
by Titz, in the Victoria Theatre, is 
as successful as anything of its sort 
in Germany. The decoration is 
truthful thronghont, and elegant 
at the same time ; and the garden- 
front, for its dimensions and cha¬ 
racter, is as pleasing a design as 
any that has been recently carried 
into effect in that country. 

In consecprence of its double apse 
are considerable. It is ;J10 ft. in 
length, aud about 140 in extreme breadth, co^'ering about 32,000 
square ft., or nearly the same area as our Drury Lane. 

The only other theatre in Germany, that possesses anything so 
original as to be worthy of remark, is the so-called Xational Theatre at 
Berlin, commenced in 1819, from designs by the celebrated Schinkel, 
and finished in the following year. There is no theatre in Europe 
which can compare with its external ordinance, either for beauty or 
appropriateness, unless it be the Victoria Theatre just described. 

The design (Woodcut No. 317) consists, first, of a podium or base¬ 
ment, rusticated, but in perfect proportion to the superstructure ; 
above this are two ranges of steles, separating the building into two dis¬ 
tinct and well-defined storeys, and admitting of any required amount of 
lignt being introduced into the interior, without any violence or false¬ 
hood. All may be open, or every alternate one filled in with a panel— 



347. Victoria Theatre, Berlin. 

Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


the dimensions of the building 
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any aiTangement, in fact, may be adopted that is re(juired for internal 
convenience. The angles are strongly accentuated by bold piers, and 
the flanks divided by similar masses into compartments, so that there 
is no want of strength anywhere. The central compartment is raised 
considerably above the rest—not only breaking the outline pleasingly, 
and giving it dignity, but at once marking the character of the build¬ 
ing. The only objectionable feature is a portico of six widely-spaced 
columns in the front, at the head of a very splendid flight of steps. 
These features are well designed and beautiful in themselves, but the 
portico is seen to be useless; and as for the stairs, the entrance is not 



View of the Summer Auditory of the Victoria Theatre, Berlin. 


iqi but umJer them ; atid a grand flight of steps that noltody is to ascen 
is about as ridiculous an object as can well be conceited. ^ otwiti 
standing this one solecism, which was partly excusable rom t le 
situation of the church on the Gens-d arnies Platz, betv eeii t le 
two porticoed propylea of Frederick, this theatre may probably be con¬ 
sidered as Schinkel’s masterpiece, and certainly is the best adaptation 
of Greek Architecture to such a purpose that has yet been effected 
either in Germany or elsewhere. Internally, the arrangements are by 
no means so successful. Convenience has been sacrificed to as 
sicality to a greater extent than even at iluyeiice ; and though exten 
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give alterationg have been made since it was first opened, it is not 
either a comfortable theatre to sit in, nor well adapted for heating 
distinctly what is passing on the stage. 

The theatre which 
the same architect 
erected at Hamburgh is 
singularly plain and 
simple in its arrange¬ 
ments, both externally 
and internally; but 
from these very circum¬ 
stances avoids many of 
the errors and incon¬ 
veniences of its more 
ambitious rivals ; and 
with a very litrle more 
ornament might be con¬ 
sidered as successful as 
an architectural design 
as it is said to be as 
a playhouse. 

On the whole the Germans can hardly be congratulated on their 
achievements in this department of Arcliitectural Art. Their theatres 
want the elegance and appropriate cheerfulness which characterise 
those of France ; they have not even the business-like adaptation to 
their purposes to be found in those of England ; while they certainly 
are deficient in the simple unaffected grandeur of those of Italy. They 
seem, however, now to be entering on the task with a correcter appre¬ 
ciation of the conditions of the problem, and may yet do something of 
which they may hereafter be justly proud. 



Plan .Scbinkel’s Thf^arre, Berlin. 
Scale luo Icet to 1 incb. 


Music Halls. 

The English are the only people who have hitherto erected halls 
or theatres specially for the performance of choral music ; but that 
class of entertainment is now so great a favourite with the public, that 
it promises to become an important institution with us. Already halls 
have been erected at Birminghan, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Bradford, and other places; liesides Exeter, St. James’s, and St. 
Martin’s Hall% in the metropolis. All these, however, are much too 
small for the pui-pose, the largest of them being hardly capable of 
accommodating 2000 persons ; whereas a chorus of .500 performers 
with such a band as is usually found, for instance, in Exeter HaU, 
could just as easily be heard by 5000 persons in a properly-constructed 
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building ; and the increase of size would not prevent the solos being 
as well if not better heard by the same numbers ; but if the building 
were really weU arranged, 5000, or even 10,000, might hear as cUsfcinetly 
as 2000 do now. 

All these halls have been constructed on the rudest possible prin¬ 
ciples ; they are mere oblong rooms, sometimes with a gallery along 
the sides and iii front, and generally with a flat floor. It is, in fact, the 
old Tennis Court arrangement which preceded the present theatres ; 
vet, strange to say, when we build a lecture-room, either in the Uni¬ 
versities or our scientific institutions, we adopt almost literally the 
principles of the old Greek theatre; and we know perfectly well that 
what would make the spoken voice heard would also be suitable to the 
singing voice ; only that the latter could be heard with equal distinct¬ 
ness at three or four times the distance. AU that can really be said in 
favour of these halls is, that they are much better suited for the purpose 
than the cathedrals in which these choral performances took place before 
their erection ; but neither the one nor the other is at all worthy of the 
science of the present day, nor of the glorious class of performances to 
which they have been appropriated. 

A very great advance has recently been made in our knowledge of 
this subject from the experience of the performances at the Crystal 
Palace. On several occasions there, from l.'>,b00 to 20,()(.»o jrersons 
have heard the choruses of Handel in a very ixaiect manner, and one- 
half that number have heard the solos with very enjoyable distinct¬ 
ness ; yet the Crystal Palace is about the worst possible building, 
except in so far as size is concerned, for the purpose. The floor is 
perfectly flat ; the galleries accommodate very few, but are thrust most 
obtrusively into the area, so as to hinder those under and behind them 
from hearing ; all the arrangements of the auditory are of the most 
temporary and accidental character, and the external sounds very im¬ 
perfectly shut off ; yet the perfection with which the earlier opera 
concerts and the later oratorios have been heard in that building has 
surprised and delighted every one. If the same audiences were arranged 
in a building expressly constructed for the jjurpose, there can be no 
doubt but that 20,000, or even more, could hear an oratorio in a very 
perfect manner. 

It is extremely desirable that further progress should be made in 
this direction, for not only have these great jjerforinances of choral music 
become almost national among us, but they approach more nearly to the 
great seiui-sacred theatrical representations of the Greeks than any¬ 
thing else that we know of in modern times. If any one at the pjresent 
time wished to realise what the Greeks felt in witnessing a grand per¬ 
formance of one of the dramas of Sophocles or Euripides, he would 
perhaps come nearer the truth by hearing one of the magnificently 
executed oratorios of Handel or Hadyn than by any other process 
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available in modern times, and iiifinitelv more nearly than by listening 
to an English translation of a Greek drama performed behind the gas- 
lamps of a modern theatre. 

By far the most successfnl attempt in this direction -which has 
been made in modern times is the Albert Hall, South Kensington. 
Originally suggested by Sir. Cole, the firet design -svas prepared by 
Captain Eowke, but in conse(|uence of his death was eventually carried 
out by General Scott. Internally it is an ellipse, measuring 219 ft. by 
I So, and is calculated to contain about 8(HiO persons, exclusive of the 
performers. For these an orchestra is provided, which, besides a very 
large organ, will contain 1000 singers and 200 instrumentalists. The 
height internally is IhO ft. 

For extent and for the pleasing arrangement of the various parts of 
its interior, this hall is quite unrivalled as an auditory by anything 
yet done in Europe ; and nothing can well exceed the effect when it is 
filled with ■[x.-ople, but as a music hall, with reference to its acoustic 
properties only, it cannot be said to be so successful. The first element 
to be attended to in such a design as this, is that all those in the boxes 
or in each tier of seats, should hear etiually well. As it is, those in 
the seats nearest the orchestra hear very much better than those in 
front, though obliged to turn a little on one side to see the singers. 
As originally designed by Captain Fowke, it was intended to have 
been an elongated ellipse, with a major axis of 280 ft. and a minor of 
1C.5. Had this been carried out, it must have been an absolute failure, 
and though General Scott widened it relatively to its length, as far as 
he dared,^ it is now evident that, both architecturally and for the con¬ 
venience of the audience, it would have been belter if he had adopted 
a purely circular form, which would have brought those in front 
nearly to an e(iuality in point of hearing with those on the sides. As 
it is now, it probably tvould be better for hearing if the orchestra was 
placed on one of the longer sides instead of the end : but the real solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty would have been the adoption of a semicircle with 
a flat side for the orchestra, or perhaps one slightly curvilinear, as 
suggested by Saunders in his treatise on Theatres. In fact, it was a 
radical mistake to neglect the lessons taught us by the Greeks in this 


' These particulars are taken from a 
paper read by General Scott to the Insti¬ 
tute of British Architects on the 22nd 
January 1872. 

® It is curious sometimes to learn how 
frequently in this country other circum¬ 
stances than considerations of fitness go¬ 
vern the designs of buildings. In this 
instance Captain Fowke’s very crude 
design of an ellipse having been attached 
to the original prospectus, on which sub¬ 


scriptions were obtained for the erection 
ot the Hall, it was found out that if this 
were altered to a circle or any other form, 
I he subscribers might legally repudiate 
their contract, and consequently all dis¬ 
cussion on that head was sumuiarily put 
a stop to. Ill fact, one of the best i‘ppor- 
tunities of electing a perfect music hall 
\\a3 thrown away because Captain Fowke 
did not happen to know the difterence 
between a tlieatre and an amphitiieatre. 
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respect. I's the most artistic people the world has yet known, and 
those having had the most extensive experience in the constrnctioii 
of similar edifices for such purposes, it is tolerably certain they were 
the right guides to follow in such a 
case ; and had it been done at Kens¬ 
ington, I feel no doubt hut that 10,000 
people could have seen and heard lietter 
than the 8000 the present building 
accommodates; it would besides have 
been less expensive and architecturally 
more pleasing, and would also have 
fitted far more conveniently the site on 
which it is placed. The exjjerience 
gained in the construction of the Alliert 
Hall almost justifies the conclusion, that whenever the plan of a great 
theatre is intelligently adapted to the purpose, lo,i)00 people may be 
accommodated and hear musical performances of a certain character 
with the same ease and distinctness as the 2oo() or Sihio who only can 
find places in the concert-rooms or theatres hitherto erected. 


Recbxt Theatue-s. 

[WiTHix the last twenty years or so theatre-building has made 
considerable advance in England ; not, however, as regards the leading 
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theoretical questions of design which our author has so carefully dis¬ 
cussed. hut rather with reference to the practical safety of the public. 
It uiiiy, of course, Ixi plainly said that there are two solemn facts not to be 
deried, namely : first, that it is only a question of time when any theatre 
will be destroyed by fire ; and secondly, that whenever, on this score or 
any other, a panic is occasioned amongst the audience, the danger to life 
and limb is an exceptionally serious risk. Accordingly, Parliament has 
been induced to meet these difficulties by legislation ; and the result is 
that the ]i’ihUc authorities have had the responsibility imposed upon 
them, not only of approving or disapproving at discretion the plans of 
new theatres and similar edifices, hut of euleriug improvements to be 
made in existing buildings of the kind which appear to them to be 
defectis'e in arrangement. In res[x;ct of the danger from fire, little if 
anything in the way of structural reform has been as yet accomplished, 
unless we rely upon certain im entioiis for producing a curtain which 
shall prevent the flames, originating as they do on tlxe stage, from 
spreading into the auditorium ; hut how far it is possible to apply fire¬ 
proofing to the stage api>liances themselves is a cptestion that ought to 
he exhaustive!}' considered. For the audieuce. however, a great deal 
has been done, cliiefly in the way of introducing ample corridors, 
escape stairs properly planned, more approjniate doors, and other 
miscellaneous coiitiivauees in the Siiiiie direction. It is much to 
be regretted that the proprietors of theatres are so liable to under¬ 
estimate the dangers thus dealt with ; hut. as ustal, the financial 
question is the otte that presses most urgently.—En.] 
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The introduction of railways, and tlie immense consequent development 
of civil engiiieerini^. have given rise to a class of woi’ks whicli, if not 
strictly Architectural, are so closely allied to it, that it is impossible to 
escape alluding to them in a work like this, though any attempt to 
describe them would be to commence a new volume, and to open out 
quite a different field of inquiry from that which has been followed out 
in the previous pages of this work. 

Those who have mastered the definitions stated at length in the 
introduction to this volume will have no difficulty in pcrceivinu' tliat 
there is no real line of demarcathm between the two branches of the 
building profession, though now they are kept distinct as Engineering 
and as Arcliitecture ; but if the latter were only as trutlifui and as 
living an art as the other, the distinction wonld entirely disa])pear. 
The Engineer would only lie the Architect who occn]iicd himself more 
esjjecially with construction, and the more utilitarian class of works ; 
the Architect, properly so called, would be the ardst wlio attended to 
the ornamental distrilmtioii of buildings, and their decoration nhen 
erected. 

At the present day the line of demarcation is only too easily recog¬ 
nised, because the engineer is a man who follows his hraiich of the 
profession ou the same common-sense jirinciplcs which guiiled Imilders 
in all previous ages. The architect has superadded those trammels of 
imitation which reduce liis branch to an absurdity. The one great hope 
of a return to a better state of thimrs is, tliat the engineers may Itecoiue 
so influential as to force the architects to adojit their jirinciples, though 
at the present moment the tendency seems ratlier in the ojiposite 
direction. 

As in conset'|uence of these distinctions, howevt-r, the engineers are 
not architects within the definition of the term einploviR in the pre¬ 
ceding pages of this volume, their works need not be enumerated here ; 
but in order to complete and to render intelligible what has been said 
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above, it mav be expedient to select one or two examples which will 
suffice to point out the differences which exist, and the tendency of 
the two branches towards the unknown future. 

There are of coui-se certain branches of his profession in wliich the 
civil engineer does not come in contact with the architect, such as the 
laying out and making of roads, the making of the permanent way of 
railroads, the making of embankments or of piers, and similar works ; 
but most of these are now teiiig handed over to the mechanical en¬ 
gineer, or to the surveyor and the contractor. The civil engineer, in 
the sense in which we are now speaking of him, is the builder of 
bridges and viaducts, the excavator of locks and docks, the constructor 
of piers and lighthouses, and frequently the builder of ships. 

Ill all these cases the primary object of the engineer is use, not 
beauty ; but he cannot help occasionally becoming an architect, and 
sometimes with singular success, though too frequently, when he 
ornaments, it is, as architects generally do, by boiTowing features 
from the Classical or Mediaeval styles, or by some mistaken applica¬ 
tion of them, betraying how little he has really studied the problem 
before him. 

In illustration of these definitions, let us take the Dee Bridge at 
Chester, As an engineering work, nothing can be nobler. It is the 
largest single span for a stone bridge in England, probably in the 
world ; built of the best materials, and in a situation where nothing 
interferes with its beauty or proportions. Its engineer, however, 
aspired to be architect; and the consecpience is, that instead of giving 
value to an arch of 200 ft. span, no otie can, by mere inspection, 
believe that it is more than half that width. In the first place he 
introduced a common architrave moulding round the arch, such as is 
usually emijloyed in Domestic Architecture, and which it requires 
immense thought to exaggerate beyond the dimensions of a porffi- 
cochere. He then placed in the sjiandrils a panel 80 ft. by .50, which 
in like manner we are accustomed to, of one-third or one-thirtieth 
these dimensions. He then, on bis abutments, introduced two niches 
for statues, which it is immediately assumed would be of life size ; 
and beyond this, two land-arches without mouldings or accentuation 
of any sort, consequently lookintr so weak as to satisfy the mind there 
was 110 difficulty in the constraction. 

Had Mr. Harrison been really an architect, he would have rusticated 
these land-arches with Cyclopean massiveness, not only to continue 
the idea of the embankment, but also to give strengrth where it was 
apparently most needed: and would have avoided anything in the 
abutments that savoured of life-size sculpture or of temple building. 
A Mediieval architect would have pierced the spandrils with openings, 
thereby giving both lightness and dimensions to this part : or if that 
was not mechanically admissible, he would have divided it into three 
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or four panels, in accordance with the construction. The essential 
parts in the construction of a bridge, however, are the voussoirs of the 
arch; and to this the architect’s whole attention should first be 
turned. If there had been fifty well-defined arch-stones, the bridge 
would have looked infinitely larger than it now apijears. IVith one 
hundred it would have looked larger still; hut, if too numerous, there 
is a danger of the structure losing that megalithic character which is 
almost as essential as actual dimensions for greatness of effect. The 
true architect is the man who can weigh these various conditions one 
against the other, and strike a judicious balance between the different 
elements at his command. At Chester the builder has failed in this 
at every point, and by the same process which ruined St. Peter’s. 
By exaggerating his details, the bridge has been dwarfed in exactly 
the same manner as the basilica. 

If this is all that can be done with bridges, it is far Ijetter that 
they should be left, like most of those recently built, to tell their own 
tale without any ornament wliatever. A long series of tall arches is 
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Dee Badge at Chester. 


so beautiful an object in itself that it is difficult to injure it ; but 
occasionally a slight moulding at the impost, a bold accentuation of 
the arch, and bold marking of the roadway render those beautiful 
which otherwise may only be useful in api>carance. 

London Bridge is a very happy instance of Ornamental Engineer¬ 
ing, but scarcely sufficiently ornamented to become architecture ; but 
in this respect it is better than Waterloo Bridge, where the Doric 
columns on the piers, though certainly ornamental, are so inappro¬ 
priate as considerably to mar the effect. 

Neither of the bridges of Telford or Stephenson across the Menai 
Strait makes the smallest pretension to architectural design. The 
former, however, though beautiful from the grace of its form, would 
have been even more so had the hand of taste been allowed to modify 
some of its details, but it is lucky in having escaped the Egj'ptian 
propylous in cast iron which were designed for the suspension bridge 
at Clifton. It must also be confessed he would have been a liold man 
who ventured to suggest a decoration for so untried a form as the 
tubular girder, and in the present state of design it is fortunate the 
attempt was not made. If not beautiful, it is graml. and there is no 
offence against good taste. The same can hardly be said of Bmnel’s 
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two bridges at Chepstow and Saltash. In these the great bent tnbe 
is the principal feature, imt in both instances the construction is 
wholly internal and concealed. It would liave cost nothing, and 
hardly added a ton to the weight, to have put enough of it outside to 
explain the aroingement, and so satisfied the mind. lYonderful as 
the latter is from its size and position, and fairy-like from the lightness 
of its form, it can oidy now he looked upon as a glorious opportunity 
neglected for producing one of tlie most beautiful specimens of Iron 
Bridge Architecture in the world. With the re(juisite amount of 
taste and thought this might have l)een done, adding little or nothing 
to the expense.^ 

Among smaller objects, the lighthouses, such as those of Eddystone, 
Bell Eock, and Skerryvore, are the most satisfactory sj)ecimeus of 
Engineering Architecture that have been produced. They have little 
or no ornament, it is true, hut exipiisite beauty of form with great 
perfection of material and workmanship: and if these do not entitle 
them to rank in the higher class, we must cut out of our list 
Pyramids and Obelisks, Topes, Tombs, and all the simpler, though 
some of the grandest, objects that have hitherto been classed with 
Architecture. 

vSorae of the entrances to the tunnels which are found on most rail¬ 
ways in England are as grand as any city gates, and grander than 
many triumjihal arches, that are to be found in Europe. But this is 
only the case when they depend for expression on their own mass and 
dimensions, relieved only by a few simple but appropriate mouldings 
—when they, in fact, are treated according to the true princi})les of 
architectural design. Too often, however, the engineer has aspired to 
be an Architect in the modern sense of the term, and there are Grecian, 
Egyjitian. Gothic, and other tunnel-fronts on various lines which are 
as absurd as anything done in towns. They probably, however, are 
the exception. But a collecti<m of these objects, classified as they 
belonged to the true or imitative styles of Art, would be as correct an 
illustration as could well be found of the two principles of design 
prevalent iii ancient and in modern times, and a fair test of their 
relative excellence. In ajiplying such a test howet er, it must be 
borne in mind that those who have designed the true examples are 
men in a hurry, who probably in all their lives had never time to 
think of beauty in Art, while those who erect imitative buildings 
have generally spent their lives in intense study of ancient Art, and 
become thoroughly imbued with its spirit, in the hope that they may 
be able to reproduce its beauties. 

* A bridge reoeiitlv built over the Although it may want the height and 
Rhine, at jray.nee, on the i-aiiie prin- the poetry of th.at nt Saltash, it is not 
ciple, is very much more satisfactory, only a better specimen of Engineering, 
because the construction is all shown, hnt also of Engineering Architecture. 
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The point, however, at which the en^neer and the architect come 
most directly in contact is in the erection of stations and station 
buildinprs. In every instance these ono:ht to lie handed over to tlie 
architect as soon as the engineer has arranged the mechanical details. 
Unfortunately, however, as Architecture is practised in this country, 
its professors, if so called in, would insist on the station being either 
Greciauised or Gothicised, or, at all events, carried out in some incon¬ 
gruous style : and not one man in ten would have the courage to 
content himself with the ornainehtal arrangement of the parts and 
ornamental accentuation of the construction, these being all. or nearly 
all, that can be allowed in such cases, decoration being generally not 
only misa])plied, Imt too costly for the purpose. 

On the other hand, when engineers attempt decoration they gene¬ 
rally fail. Nothing is so common as to see attenuated cast-iron 
Classical columns, with a fragment of an entablature on their heads, 
spaced ten or twenty diameters aiiart, and suiiportiug trussed wrought- 
iron girders 1 <h) or 2t>0 ft. in span, or, what is worse, p(huted arches 
and cathedral details appropriated to a similar purpose. 

To recapitulate what has been done in this direction would be to 
write a volume on Civil Engineering : but an e-xampde or two may 
suffice to place the style in its proper relation to Arcliitecture in the 
stricter sense of the word, and thus prevent confusion of ideas regard¬ 
ing a proper detiniciou of Art. 

The first example selected is tlie King's Cross Station, one of the 
very best of those in the metropolis. It consists of two great halls each 
8U0 ft. long, 1(10 ft. wide, and 01 ft. high. Westminster Hall is '2.iX ft. 
long, Gs ft. wide, and 80 high ; tliat at I’adua 24o by SI in width ; so 
that neither of these, though the largest erected before this century, 
can compare in dimensions with the modern examples. Internally, the 
Paduan e.xample is not so architectural as the station, and need not be 
compared : but that at Westminster, if placed in juxtaposition, 
explains at once the difference between Givil Engineering and Artistic 
Architecture. Poth the halls deiieiid for their effect principally on 
tlieh- roofs. In the station the corhels are plain hl(;cks, the rihs of the 
sim]ilest form, and the ipiautity of timher exactly what nas necessary 
to support the roof, and the castings and details are made wholly 
without reference to architectural effect. In the Hall the corbels are 
riidi. the timber twice tlie ijuantity reijuired. the arrangement of the 
parts designed as much for architectural as for mechanical effect, and 
every part carefully carved and oriiameuted. Between these two 
there are iiitinite degrees, but no line. Had tlie architect of the 
station felt himself justilied in spending a little more money, he might 
easily have adiled strength, or the apj)earance of it : lie migdit have 
added ornaineiit ; he might have moditied his proportions, or intro¬ 
duced parts that would have done so iu ajipearaiice, till he made as 
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Interior of the Station at King’s Cross. 


beautiful an object as the Hall, and, considering the immensely increased 
dimensions, a far grander building ; but this he was not permitted to 
do, and it would have required great judgment and an immense amount 
of thought to have done it well. 

The internal facade of the buildings of this station, which ranges 
along the whole length of the departure platform on the west side, is 
another important feature, which, without additional expense, might 
have been made far more satisfactoiy by a slight expenditure of thought 
only. It now consists of a range of similar windows in the upper storey, 
and of doors and windows treated similarly below. An important 
entrance from the first-class book-ing-office—a less ornate one from the 
second—would have given meaning to one part. The offices ought to 
have been treated in one style, the refreshment and waiting rooms in 
another ; and these ought to have been different from the lamp-room, 
porters’-room, and more menial buildings attached. 

Externally, the design has the merit of being entirely truthful. The 
two great semicircular windows terminate appropriately the two sheds ; 
the clock-tower is a perfectly legitimate feature ; the booking-office on 
the one hand, and the archway from the arrival-platform on the other, 
are equally appropriate. The one great defect is, that the style is so 
simple and grand that it ought to have been executed in granite, while 
it is carried out in simple brick. Knowing this, the spectator cannot 
help feeling that those deep offsets round the arches are misplaced, 
especially as the lightness of the roof they terminate is seen through the 
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windows. One or two would have been ample ; and if the money saved 
in material had been employed in ornament, a more architectural fa9ade 
might have been attained, and one infinitely more appropriate to the 
material in which it is built. 

If we turn back for one moment to Schinkel’s design for the 
Bauschnle (Woodcut Xo. 240), we shall see at once how this might have 
been done -, and it may also be useful to note the difference between the 
two designs. At Berlin, the details are all good and all appropriate to 
brick Architecture, but the form of the building is too simple 
and severe for such a material. At London, the outline is sufficiently 
broken and varied for brick, but the details too massive and solid 
for anything but stone or granite. Had Schinkel used as broken 
an outline as that of the station, or had the station been ornamented 
with as elaborate details as the Bauschule, they would both have 
been more perfect buildings : but they both fail because their architects 
forgot to think of the materials they were about to employ. 

If the Great Northern Station is a success, it is because it is simply 
an unaffected piece of engineering skill, and makes no pretensions to be 
an object of architectural art. The same, however, cannot be said of its 
more ambitious neighbour at St. Pancras, on which so much ornament 
has been bestowed that it is elevated unmistakably into the higher 
class, though the mode in which this has been done renders it doubtful 
whether it is either so pleasing or so successful as its plainer sister. As 
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an engineering tour de force, the roof of its great shed is as yet 
nnrivailed. It is 7 (h) fc. long by 240 ft. clear span, -withont an 
apparent cie of any sort. The ties, in fact, are the beams that fomi 
the roof of the vaults below and support the floor of the station. Add 
to these dimensions, that it is 100 ft. high, and it becomes colossal in 
every respect. But was it worth while to encounter all the engineering 
difficulties, and go to such an expense to attain this result ? Had it 
been divided by a range of two columns into two halls, each 12i) ft.' 
wide, it would have been equally couvenient, would have cost less, and 
looked l)oth longer and wider and higher than the present one. As it is, 
it kills everything ; the carriages and engines look like toy trains, and 
human beings like ants. There is no proportion between the shed and 
its uses, and everything looks out of place, and most of all the Gothic 
mouldings and brickwork, borrowed from the domestic architecture of 
the (Middle Ages, which with its pretty littlenesses thrusts itself between 
the gigantic iron ribs of the roof. Add to all this the curious clumsiness 
of the Mediteval timbering of the roof of the Booking-office, in daring- 
contrast with all the refinements of nineteenth century construction in 
the neigbouring shed, and yon have the two systems in such violent 
contrast that it is quite evident that this is not the direction on which 
it is possible an amalgamation can ever be effected. We may regret the 


^ The central transept of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham is 120 feet wide by 
160 feet in height 
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plainness of the Great Xorthem Station, but it is better it should 
remain as it is, rather than that it should be disfigured with incongruous 
medisevalism like the station of the Midland Railway, which stands 
next to it. 

Another illustration how such a facade might have been ornamented 
is seen from the example on the preceding page, taken from the station 
of the Strasburg Railway at Paris. Practically the design of this facade 
is the same as that of the Great Xortheru Station, just described (except 
that there is only one shed in the French example) ; but the latter, from 
its higher degree of ornamentation and its more artistic arrangemetit, 
becomes really an object of Architectural Art. and one perfectly appro¬ 
priate to the purpose without too great an amount of imitative features 
borrowed from any particular style. 



326 . 


Fayadti ul Sutiuii, witu lutcudcl 


The Station at XewcaMlc, thougli very grand, and po^se^-iing some 
excellent points of design, verges close on the faults so common in the 
Renaissance styles. It is neither ipiite truthful iior iptite approjiriate. 
The great portico might as well be the entrance to a p;dace or ;i theatre 
as to a railway station, and the oriiamentatioii has too much the 
character of being put there for ornament's sake alone, without reference 
either to construction or to any of the real exiuciicies of the building : 
and. what is worse, in order to give litrht to the rooms below, its roof 
must be either wholly or partially of srlass. eoiise(|Ueiitly its monumental 
forms at once become absurd. They are such as u'oiild almost suffice 
for a vault—a few iron posts would have done as well for all they have 
to support. 

IVithout attempting to assign the relative merit of each of these 
examples, they may be taken as reja’esentiiic: the three elasses into which 
this style divides itself; the Great Xortheru .Station representing 
VOL. II. 2 F. 
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Engineering Architecture, the Strashurg Station Artists’ Architecture, 
and the station at Newcastle Architects’ Architecture. 

From the two first alone can anything that is good or satisfactoiy 
ever he expected ; and, if persevered in, they offer precisely the same 
chance of developing a new style as was afforded to the ecclesiastical 
builders of the Middle Ages : and if the engineers only ajjpDreeiate 
the value of the principles on which they are perhaps unconsciously 
acting, they ought to insist on the same truth pervading all the 
buildings in their charge. If they do, they will render a service to 
the sister profession the benefit of wliich will be incalculable. 

Unfortunately this is not the view of the matter that has hitherto 
been taken, not only in this country, l)ut more esp)ecially on the 
Continent, as we meet with Byzantine stations and flothic stations of 
every degree and variety, but also Pomp)eian and Classic—even piure 
Grecian-Doric stations—and e\’ery fomi of inappropriate blundering, 
and all to save a little thought atid trouble on the part of the 
designers. But it may safely be asserted that these are all— 
without a single excep)tion—good or satisfactory in the exact pro¬ 
portion in which it is difficult to name the style in which they are 
erected. 

If railway engineers and railway architects, in this country at least, 
have not done aU that might be expected of them to produce beauty as 
well as convenience in their works, there is this, at least, to be said in 
theii’ excuse—that all our railways are private commercial undertakings 
entered upon with a view to profit. If, therefore, the engineer can 
provide the necessaiy accommodation for lo,()007., he is hardly justified 
in spending 11,000/. Though it is fjuite true that a certain amount of 
spaciousness and dignity does attract custom to a railway, it is only to a 
certain extent: and a subordinate is not justified in going beyond that 
without special sanction. 

A more fatal case hitherto has been the transition state in which 
everything is. Though railways are little more than thirty yeare old, 
there is hardly an important station in this country that has not been 
either pulled down and re-erected in some other locality, or enlarged and 
altered so that nothing of the original design remains : and any station 
that is twenty years old, either is, or ought to be, rebuilt immediately. 
Even bridges have to be widened or altered, and the next few years may 
introduce such changes that all that men are doing now may have to be 
re-done. While this is the case, it is wasteful to spend much money on 
permanent erections ; and much expenditure of time or thought is 
hardly to be expected from an engineer or his assistant on what they 
feel cominced may be swept away before they themselves have done 
with it. 

-Yll that can be asked from the railway authorities under these 
circumstances is elegant appiropriateness, and all will have every reason 
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to be thankful if that saves ns from Mediaeval stations, Doric porticoes, 
Egyptian viaducts, and other absurdities of the sort, of vhich too 
many have already been perjietrated in this country. It uill he 
well for us if engineers are confined for the future to this, and to this 
only, and prevented from indulging in those eccentricities which have 
hitherto marred so many noble works. It is far better that we 
should be content with plain, honest, solid, but useful erections, than 
that our buildings should be adornal on the mistaken principles which 
have hitherto been sujiposed to constitute the art of Architecture. 


Aechitectural Exgixeerixg. 

[This heading is meant to suggest a very practical question, namely, 
how far the artistic design of huilding (Architecture) ought to be applied 
to those kinds of building which it is found convenient to place in the 
hands of the civil eiigiucer Viither than the architect. Are there two 
kinds of building, one that ought to be made graceful and another that 
ought not ? Is there any possible reason why a line should be drawn, on 
one side of which the Architect by name shall he required to devote 
liimself earnestly to the production of pleasantness, while on the other 
side the Engineer by name shall be allowed to produce unpleasantness 
and say he can't help it ? "Why cim’t he help it ? He spends money 
freely enough, much more freely than the arclntect. If we were dealing 
with some sore of clod-hopper, or navigator, and lie said he couldn’t help 
it, the reason would lie plain. But this is a higlily educated person, 
a gentleman, often of marked refinement; and someliody ought to tell 
him that he must help it ; oi', if he cannot he personally troulded nith 
such triviality, why should he not call some one to his aid ? Broadly 
speaki ng, there is not a single feature in the scientific design of abridge, 
a railway-station, a river-emhankment. or whatever else it may be, over 
which the fine-art of building need fail to throw the graces of ]iroportion 
and the elegances of cmhellishmeiit. In Erance and Germany the 
engineer can do this for himself, or procure the ])Toj)L-r doing of it, as 
mere matter of course ; why not in England ?—En.] 


EERiio-YiTKEors Art, 

A new style of Architecture was inaugiimtcd together n-ith the first 
Exiiibitioii of l-Sol. which has had already a considcralile effect on a 
certain class of designs, and promises to have a still greater influence in 
future. 

There is, perhaps, no incident in the history of Architecture so 
felicitous as Sir Jose 2 -ih Paxton's suggestion of a magnified conservatory 
to contaiu that great collection. At a time wlten men were puzzling 

2 E 2 
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themselves over domes to rival the Pantheon, or halls to sm-pass those of 
the Baths of Caracalla, it was wonderful that a man could be found to 
suggest a thing which had no other merit than being the best, and, 
indeed, the only thing then known which would answer the pui-pose ; 
and a stiU more remarkable piece of good fortune that the commissionei-s 
had the courage to adopt it. 

As fii'st proposed, the Hyde Park Crystal Palace, though an admirable 
piece of Civil Engineering, had no claim to be considered as an 
architectural design. Use, and use only, pervaded every an’angement, 
and it was not ornamented to such an e.xtent as to elevate it mto the 
class of Fine Arts. The subsequent introduction of the arched transept 
with the consequent arrangements at each end and on each side, did 
much to bring it within that category ; and a man must have had much 
more criticism than poetry in his composition who could stand under its 
arch and among its trees by the side of the crystal fountain, and dare to 
suggest that it was not the most fahy-like production of Architectural 
Art that had yet been produced. 

As re-erected at Sydenham, the building has far greater claims to 
rank among the important architectural objects of the world. In the 
first place, its dimensions are unsurpassed by those of any haU ever 
erected. Its internal area is four times that of St. Peter’s at Rome, and 
ten times that of our St. Paul’s. A second merit is, that its construction 
is absolutely truthful throughout. Nothing is concealed, and nothing 
added for effect. In this respect it surpasses any Classical 
or Gothic building ever erected. A third is, that it is ornamentally 
arranged. Nothing can well be better, or better subordinated, than the 
great and two minor transepts joined together by the circular roofs of 
the naves, and the whole arrangement is such as to produce the most 
pleasing effects both internally and externally. 

Although therefore it possesses in a remarkable degree greatness of 
dimension—truthfulness of design—and ornamental arrangements— 
which are three of the great elements of architectural design, it is 
deficient in two othere. It has not a sufficient amount of decoration 
about its parts to take it altogether out of the category of first-class 
engineering, and to make it entirely an object of Fine Art. But its 
greatest defect is that it wants solidity, and that appearance of per¬ 
manence and durability indispensable to make it really architectural in 
the strict meaning of the word. Whether this (juality can ever be 
imparted to any building wholly composed of glass and iron is very 
questionable, though a great deal could be done in this direction 
that has been neglected at Sydeidiam, and no doubt would have 
been done had its builders not been hanqx'red l)y the purchase of 
the Hyde Park building, wliich was avowedly designed for temj)orary 
puiposes. 

The only mode of really overcoming this defect will probably be by 
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the introduction of a tliird material. Stone is not (juite suitable for this 
piu'pose ; it is too solid and too uniform. So the dcsioiiers of the Paris 
Palais d’Industrie seem to have thought; for, instead of trying to 
amalgamate the two elements at their command, they were content to 
hide theh crystal palace in an envelope of masonry, which would have 
served equally well for a picture-gallery, a concert-room, or even for a 
palace. Nowhere is the internal arrangement of the building expressed 
or even suggested on the outside ; and the consequence is, that, however 
beautiful either of the parts may be separately, the design is a failure as 
a whole.i 

Though stone therefore may be inappropriate, brick and terra-cotta 
may be employed with iron and glass with the very best effect. When 
so used the brickwork must be of the very best quality, so as to be 
pleasing in itself. Coloured bricks should be employed everywhere to 
give relief and lightness, and the mouldings must be designed especially 
for the places to which they are apjilied. 

If at Sydenham the whole of the lower storey in the garden front 
up to the floor-line had been of brickwork, it would have added very 
considerably to its monumental character. It would also have im])roved 
the design immensely if the angles of all the transepts had been brick¬ 
work up to their whole height, and the screen-walls to a certain extent. 
This would no douVjt have added somewhat to the expense, but not to 
a greater extent than would have Iteen saved in repairs: and where the 
roof is of glass, there is no inconvenience in blocking out a certain 
portion of the lateral light. The real difficulty in adojtting such a mode 
of treatment is the immense amount of thought it would require to work 
out the details, and the skill and judgment necessary to do it well. If 
well done it would almost be e<[ttivalent to the invention of a new style, 
and for certain purposes more beautiful than anything that has gone 
before. 

These principles of design were to a very great extent followed up 
in the Alexandra Park Palace, so recently destroyed by tire. The pro¬ 
portions of brick, iron, and glass there used were, as nearly as we can 
now see. those which ought to be used in such structures, and eailt 
element was used with those constructive forms most appropriate to its 
special qualities, and with the happiest effect. Like the sister palace at 
Sydenham, its design was to a certain extent hampered by the jturchase 


' At Paris they seem to have founJ 
this out already, at least if we may judge 
from the design cjf a new Exhibition 
building which it was p-opos»d to erect 
at Aiitfiiil. In this design stone is to be 
used everywhere fur accentuation, but 
never f >r concealment. Brick would pro¬ 
bably have been better; but if the same 


taste ha<I been displayed in this building 
as is usual in Parisian designs, it would 
have been an immense step in the right 
direction, and have gone far to bring the 
ferro-viti euus style witliin the domain of 
Areliitecture Tiie building, however, 
never was completed, and the part erect'd 
is now removed. 
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of the 1862 Exhiljitioh building, which was very far from being a 
successful design iti any respect, but the materials of which having" 
to be used up in the new building to some extent, marred its beauty. 
Xotwithstanding this, however, it was the most successful thing of 
its class yet carried out, and with a few alterations in detail, 
which it is hoped will te attended to when it is reliuilt, it may 
become really a very beautiful and appropriate building for exhibition 
purposes. 

Such a style would not, of course, be apphcable everywhere : bub 
there are so many buildings of this class now wanted for exhibitions, 
for railway stations, for places of assembly, and for floricultural pur¬ 
poses, that it is of great uiiportauce the subject should be studied 
carefully, as it is one of the few branches of the art on which a future of 
progress seems to be dawning. If such a development were to take 
place in even one of the most insignilicant branches of the art, men 
would not long remain content to spend their money on even the 
correctest Classic columns or Gothic arches ; once they perceived that 
these were not only absolutely useless, but actually hurtful, it might even 
come to be believed that the men of the nineteenth century practically 
knew as much of scientific construction, and were as refined in their 
artistic tastes, as our ignorant and hard-fisted forefathers in the thir¬ 
teenth. IVhen this is once done the battle is gained, and Architecture 
again becomes a trntldiil art, and recover the place from which she has 
been banished for centuries. 

Meanwhile it is curious to observe with what speed we are advancing 
in constructive skill. A conical dome, for instance, has been erected 
at Vienna, from the designs of Mr. Scott Bussell, as the central point 
of the Exhibition building, wh'ch is Mo ft. in clear span internally, 
and upwards of 20U ft. in height, without any tie or constructive 
expedient being shown. As originally designed, it was intended to 
have been twice that diameter : and certainly, up to 1000 ft. clear span, 
this mode of construction presents no difficulty. Besides, it is the 
cheapest mode of permanent roofing yet known, costing somewhat 
less than 24 /. per cubic foot of contained space. It would in this 
manner he easy to put a roof o^■e^ the Great Pyramid, or St. Peter's in 
Eome, without touching either, at an expense which could easily be 
mastered. In fact, there seems no practical limit to the size that may 
thus be reached, but it is tjuite another question whether such dimen¬ 
sions are desirable. For the engineer they certahdy are, but is there 
any architect w'ho can ornament them, or render their forms ornamental ? 
It may be done hereafter, but at present no one probably can say how 
he would rescue these gigantic forms from the hands of the engineer 
and render them true objects of architectural art, and till this is done 
we may tolerate them for their usefulness, though we cannot certainly 
adufire them for their beauty. 
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Military Exgixeerixg. 

Military Eiigmceriuji- is uiiotlier ln'aiicli of tho art which has even 
more rarely been hronghc in modern times within the domain of tlio 
architect than the Civil hranc-h has been, and has not some of its excuses ; 
for all works of fortification are imnerial works, paid for by the nation 
and constructed without reference to profit; iliey might therefore lie 
made ornauieiital, wlien ornament can be applied. Tlie excuse is. of 
coui'se, that there is no iconoclast like a cannon-ball, and it is absurd to 
ornament what is sure to be destroyed. Tliis is. howewer, hardlv a fair 
view of the case : of one hundred bastions that are built, not more than 
one on an average is ever tired at, and it is a pity that the remaining 
ninety-nine should disfigure the earth during the whole period of their 
existence. The masses are so great and the forms so generally pleasing, 
that a very slight additional exjieiise and small amount of thought 
would render that beautiful which is now coinmon]ilace, and this without 
interfering in the smallest possible degree with its defensive (puilities. 
The truth of the matter is that theci\ilian or the architect is never 
consulted ill these mattei's. A fortifii-ution is always a secret and a 
mystery till it is hiiilt ; and the officer employed has jirohahly ne\cr 
tlionght of Architecture as an art, ami is too mtieli oecupied hy the 
defensi\’e elements of his design to think of anything else: while 
military hoards are not—it must he admitted—likely to eiieoiirage their 
subordinates in carrying out tlieir artistic aspirations. 

It is hardly iiecess.iry to recall here the extreme heauty attained 
by Military Eugitieering in the Middle Ages. The grandeur of the 
doiijou keeps—the \-ariety and p>ictnresi]neness of the outer walls, with 
their flanking macliicolated towers—the town wall with the gates— 
every part of the system was as adnimihle and as | jrfect as the Eccle¬ 
siastical styles of the day. AVith the invention of giiniiowder these 
things were changed. The masonry came to he pared down to a 
moderate lieight. and was Imried in a ditch instead of being perched on 
a crag. It was crowned with an eartliern parajict instead of a cornice¬ 
like hattlemeiit. The gates alone were left, for some time at least, in 
the hands of the architects, and still remain the only parts of a fortified 
encieiitc to which decoration is systematically emiiloycd. 

If San Michele was not the actual inventor of the pentagonal 
bastion, he was certainly the first man that reduced the modern systems 
to a practical shape : and though the forms he employed lia\'e been 
slightly modified and enlarged since his day, nothing has been added to 
what he invented till the bastion system itself was superseded by the 
modern polygonal fortification. 
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His greatest work was the fortification of Y’erona ; and the gates 
he erected there have been the models followed with more or less 
exactness in every subsequent fortification in Europe. One of these, 
now called the Porta Stupa from its being closed, has been quoted as 
his greatest work of this class ; but it certainly is not so beautiful as 
that of the Gastello del Lido (Woodcut No. 3:27), which for a single 
archway is one of the happiest designs of its class yet executed. In 
almost all cases the elements of these designs are the same—boldly 
rusticated Doric columns, with rusticated arches between, combined in 
various proportions. The French, who have more taste in these matters 
than other nations, have latterly omitted the pillars and introduced 
simple rusticated arches : elegant, it must be confessed, and appropriate, 
but generally so plain that tln-y must be considered as belonging to 
Engineering rather than to Architectural Art. 



327. Gateway at Castello del Lido, Tenice. 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries some hundreds 
of these great city portals were erected in various parts of Europe— 
all of grand dimensions—all more or less ornamented : but it is sad 
to think there is not one of them whose design the mind dwells on 
with pleasure, or which any one would care to see illustrated in a 
work like this. 

If, therefore, we must abandon the portals, there is still an infinite 
number of works about an extensive fortress, all of which are capable 
of artistic treatment. There are towers in the gorges : there are case¬ 
mates and defensive ban-acks. buildings of the most imposing dimen¬ 
sions and most massive construction, which it would require very 
little to render architecturally beautiful : and there are numberless 
minor objects which need not be left in their present state of irtUitarian 
ugliness. 
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Ceutrdl Cumpartmerit of the <jranAry at Mudlin. 


One example must suffice : at New Georsiesk or IModlin there is 
a granary situated on a point where the Bug atid Vistula meet. 
Standing in the centre of so important a fortress, it was necessary to 
fortify it. This has been done by introducing a set of gun-casemates 
on the lower floor, a projecting gallery abot'e, and rendering the 
whole bomb-proof. The style chosen is elegant; and without one 



329. Diagram showing the whole of the Fa 5 ade of the Granary at Modlin. 


single feature that can be called inappropriate, an edifice of very 
considerable architectural merit has been produced out of the granary 
of a fortress, and there is no building in the world that might not be 
made ef|ually so if the same amount of care and pains were bestowed 
upon it.i 

In Germany something has been done of late years to remedy this 
state of things, especially by the late King of Bavaria at IngoMstadt 

• The building is 550 feet long by 100 feet high in the centre. 
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and elsewhere in his dominions. Some of the Prussian designs, too, 
show a tendency to consider how a certain amount of architectural 
(.lesign can be superindnced on the utilitarian forms of these buildings, 
and sometimes with very considerable success. As before mentioned, 
the Arsenal at Tienna is one of the most successful of Austrian designs, 
but, being neither fortified nor in a fortress, it belongs more to the 
province of the civil than of the military branch. What miglit be 
done in this branch is obvious enough ; but, till some greater progress 
has been made than has hitherto been etfected, it is evident that 
military construction has as yet no place in a work devoted to the 
study of ArcMtecture considered as one of the Fine Arts. 
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CONCLUSION 


On reviewing the history of Arcliitecture during the three or four 
centuries to which the contents of this treatise extend, the retrosj>ect, 
it must be confessed, is sufficiently melancholy and discouraging. 
For the first time in history the most civilised nations of the world 
have agreed to forsake the only path that could lead to progress or 
perfection iu the *• Master Art.” and heeii wandering after shadows 
that constantly elude their grasp. 'When we consider the extent to 
which building operations have been carried during that jteriod, 
the amount of wealth lavished on architectural decoration, and the 
amount of skill and kiiowledue availahle for its direction, it is very 
sad to think that all should have been comi>aratively wasted in 
coiisei.|uence of the system on which these were employed. Few will 
disijute the assertion, that there is no Renaissance example e(|nal as 
a work of Art to any Oothic or Saracenic hnilding, or that ever 
attained to the pieturesijne apiaopriateiiess of these styles. Xor has 
any modern design ever reached the intelleetnal eleganee of the flreek 
or Roman, or the sithlimity of the Eey[itian : and all this sim]>ly 
because of the mistaken idea that success could he achieved without 
thought, and that the past couhl be rej)r()duced in tlie present. 

It is of little use, however, now lamenting over opportunities 
that have been lost and cannot be rec.dled : it is more imjiortant to 
try and find out what are the prospects of inpirovement now, or 
rather, before proceeding to this, to ask what is to be the style of 
the future ? 

To give a distinct and catce-orical answer to such a rptestion is 
of course impossible, as it would be eiptivaleiit to attempting to 
foresee what has not been invented, and to describe what does not 
yet exist. It would have l)een as reasonable to have asked II att to 
descrilie the engines of the ‘ Devastation.’ or Stephenson to sketch the 
appearance of the Great ITesteni express train ;it the time when he 
started the ‘ Experiment ’ on the Stockton and Darlington line. If 
the style is to he a true style, it will take many years to elaborate, 
and many minds must be employed in the task : hnt if men once 
settle into the true path, success must follow, and the new style 
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must be good and beautiful, perhaps more so than any that have 
preceded it. In the meanwhile, however, it is easy to reply, nega¬ 
tively, that it certainly will not be Gothic—if for no other reason, 
at least for this : that the Mediteval is a complete and perfect style, 
and progress in it is consequently impossible without a recurrence 
of the circumstances in which it was created. It was the result of 
centuries of continuous progressive changes grotnng out of the wants 
of the times, and supplied by the restless mental activity of thou¬ 
sands of minds applied through long ages to meet these exigencies. 
We are separated by the gulf of centuries from these times : we 
can neither go back to nor recall them : we can never settle again 
into the same groove, and, while this is so. jjrogress in that direction 
is impossil)le. If we could forget the invention of gunpowder, and 
induce nations to reveit to bows and arrows and plate-armour,—if 
we could ignore the jannting-press and all its thousand influences, or 
persuade ourselves to believe that the steam-engine is still only the 
dream of some crack-brained mechanic.—then indeed we might restore 
the iliddle Ages, and Gothic Architecture might become again a 
living form in such a state of things ; but, till all this and more is 
done, it must remain only a fragment of the past, utterly strange and 
uncongenial to our habits and our feelings—an amusement to the 
learned, but taking no root among the masses nor ever being an 
essential part of our civilisation. On the otlier hand, the more we 
study the Architecture of the past or become familiar with its details, 
the more enamoured must we be with so honest and so earnest an 
expression of human wants and feelings, and the more incapalde are 
we of emancipating ourselves from its particular influence. This we 
already feel ; and every day we are becoming more and more correct 
as copyists, and more and more intolerant of any deviation from the 
exact types of the Middle Ages. 

The same is true of the pin-e Classical styles, from which we 
are separated, by even a longer interval of time, and also by a 
geographical barrier which renders them imsnitahle for our climate. 
But it is not quite correct to say that our sympathies are not 
equally engaged by them. The educated classes, at least, know 
more and feel more for the age of Ictinus than for that of William 
of .Sens, and are more capable of appreciating that of Vitruvius than 
that of Wickham or of Vayiiflete. But he this as it may, the 
Classical is also a j)eifect style, and progress in it is unattainahle 
unless we can put ourselves in the position of the Greeks or Romans 
when they were elal)oratiug it ; and witliont progress it is impossilde 
to adapt any art really to our use or purposes. 

It need hardly he added that all this is even more true as regards 
the Saracenic, the Indian, the Chhiese, or Mexican : hut there is yet 
one other style within whose limits progress still seems possible. 
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The Eenaissance Italian is hj no means worked out or perfected, and, 
from the causes pointed ont in the preceding pages, has hardly yei 
had e\'en a fair trial of its merits. 

Originally it was a compromise between the Gothic and the 
Classic styles, borrowing the forms from the one, the details from 
tlic other ; and it has in its progress oscillated backwards and for- 
wartls, from almost pure Medievalism on the one baud to pure 
Paganism on the other. It has also this immense advantage : in its 
de\ ious course it has been so far adaiited to the wants and exigencies 
of model’ll times, that it is perfectly suited to all our purposes and is 
so familiar to us that we may base on it any improvement we may 
invent without its seeming sti-ange and ont of place. It has also 
this immense advantage, which the Gotliie iiei'er can possess, that 
it requires and demands that the highest class of Art in painting and 
smilptitre should be associated with it, instead of the crude barliarism 
of the IMiddle Ages. 

'Within the limits of such a style as this progress seems possible: 
and it it is, the problem is of easy soliuion. It does not rei|iiirc a 
man or set of men. as some have supposeil. to invent a new style : 
the great want now is self-control and sell-uegatiun. Wliat we 
require is that architects shall have the moral courage to refrain 
from borrowing, and be content to tliiiik, to work, and to iinpr(ive 
bit by l)it wliat they have got. If some artistic Cliancellor of the 
EKClieijner would only lay a heavy tax on every Classic column 
erected after this date, and assess eipially every mullioncd window or 
e\ei'y Gothic jiiimucle employed in future bnikliiigs. we should soon 
arrive at a better state of things. 

The demand, howeier, must arise with the qinblic, and cannot 
collie from the profession. We liave no riglit to ask that an architect 
shall starve because be refuses to erect Gothic dmrclies, (Jreciaii 
temples, or Chinese siimmer-botises, feeling that be can do hetter. 
The public must say to those it emiiloys, You shall arrange your 
design according to the dictates of coniiuoii sense, you shall elaborate 
it by thought, ami yon shall ap])ly oriiameiit with taste to what you 
have thus woi’ked out ; but beyond these three postulates you shall 
not go. lYlien this is done we shall again know wliat the art means. 
If we ask for anything else, we may get something which may he \ ery 
beautiful, but it will not be Arcbitei-ture. 

The real (juestion lies somewhat deeper. Are we prepared Id 
give up the idea that we are, or may lie. intellectual Greeks or 
world-coiiqucring Romans ? are we ready to abandon the feeling 
that we are powerful lMedi:X‘val priests or chivalrous kniglits-emnit ? 
are we, in fact, prejiared to forego all our dreams of the past, and he 
content to acknowledge ourselves as only Imniun beings living in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, looking forward to and hoping 
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in the future ? '^’’e have done so in Literature ; we are doing this in 
Painting ; Sculpture seems tending towards the same course, and why 
not Architecture ? More tlian this, the principles of common sense 
have been adopted by the engineers, who form one-half of the building 
profession. They are too young as a body, and have as yet had too 
little time to thiuk, to know exactly what course they intend in 
future to pursue ; but when once they have leisure and organisation 
it remains to be seen whether they will have sufficient influence to 
force the architects to adopt their principles, or whether the vanity 
of imitating the older and more artistic branch of their profession 
may not induce them to rest content with their lazy but aristocratic 
system of copying. Fine Art is a hard task-mistress, and to obtain 
her rewards men must work, and think, and exercise infinite self- 
control. False Art is an easy, smiling dame, whose favours are 
readily dispensed, but worthless when obtaijied. There is, in fact, 
no difficulty in finding the path by which perfection may be attained : 
the one question is. Have we the courage to choose it, and, having 
chosen, have we the perseverance necessary to reach the goal ? 

Although Architecture never was in so false a position in this 
country since the Reformation as it is at this moment, or practised 
on such entirely mistaken principles, still there are signs that 
encourage a hope that better days are dawning and may again 
brighten into sunshine. At no period during the last three centuries 
have the puljlic taken the same interest in Architectural Art or felt 
so much desire to enjoy its beauties. As a body the Architects of 
this country have never l)een so numerous, so well instructed, or so 
earnesi iii the exercise of their vocation as at present, while recent 
experience is not likely to encourage the employment of amateurs 
who fancy they can learn all the secrets of the art without work, 
and who are ready to design anything without bestowing upon it 
oven the most moderate modictim of thought. 

liat is wanted to ensure progress towards perfection is, first, 
that we shall have a public with feeling enough for the art to 
desire it, and with knowledge sufficient to judge of w'iiat is good 
and beautiful ; a body of architects so intelligent as to he able to 
grasp the conditions of the problem, and with taste etiough to design 
the requisite forms of expression ; a class of builders with skill to 
arrange and energy to carry out w'hat has been so designed ; and, 
more perhaps than any of these, a class of art workmen so instructed 
and so expert that they shall be able to understand the work thev 
have in hand, and so skilled as to be able to execute it thoughtfully 
and well. Many of these elements we already possess, and are pro¬ 
gressing towards the attainment of the rest. But even all these 
will be of no avail unless every class is thoroughly imbued with 
a conviction that Architecture is neither more nor less than a true 
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and progressive development of a useful art into a fine art, but 
which can never throw off its connection with its parent, nor can 
ever be practised on any other principles than those which alone 
have led to the elaboration of other useful arts into their [esthetic 
developments. 

In addition to this, it is indispensable that the public mind 
should be thoroughly disabused of the idea that Archmology is 
Arcliitecture, or has, in fact, any direct connection with it. It 
never was so when Art was a living thing, and there is no logical 
reason why it should be so now. Once this error is exploded, and 
we really set in earnest to elaborate Building with truth into 
Architecture, there seems no reason why we should not surpass all 
that has been done up to this time. IVe have more wealth, more 
mechanical skill, more refinement than any nation, except perhaps the 
Greeks, and taste (even if not innate) may result from the immense 
extent of our knowledge. 
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So much space has been occupied in the preceding pages by criticism on 
the Domical class of churches invented by the Italians, that it may be 
tvoith while, and certainly will add to the clearness and intelligibility 
of what has been said, to try if by a couple of diagrams I can explain 
more clearly the conclusions I have arrived at on this subject. I do 
this the more willingly because, if the principles which are enun¬ 
ciated in the preceding jtages are correct. Architecture is a progressive 
art, ill the iiractice of which—as in scientific research—any one may 
start forward from all that has lieen acquired up to his day ; and, 
basing liis judgments on all previous knowledge, he ought to be able 
to see how forward progress may be made, and former faults avoided 
if called upon to design similar buildings. la the case of anyone being 
called upon to criticise a poem, or any work of plionetic art, the case 
is widely different. It is by no means necessary that a man should be 
a poet, or to prove that he could do better, Ixifore expressing an opinion 
regarding any poetical work. An amateur may be an exquisite judge 
of paintings n ho never handled a brush ; and it does not require that 
a man should ever even have attempted to model, in order that he may 
be able to appreciate the merits or point out the defects of a statue. 
These are all works depending on individual talents and idiosyn¬ 
crasies—rays of truth and liglit proceeding from one brain and dying 
with it. But Architecture stands on a totally different footing. It is a 
progressive technic art, governed by fixed laws, and reaching perfection 
when practised as a true art, by a definite and well-understood path. 
It thus requires no great amount of talent, nor even any extensive 
knowledge of the subject, when a building is finished, for any one to 
point out its faults of proportion, or its errors of detail. Almost any 
one, consequently, if instructed to erect a similar building for the same 
purposes with similar materials, ought to he able to do better than his 
predecessor if content to repeat his work, by merely avoiding his mis¬ 
takes. Indeed there are few architects who, when their buildings are 
finished, would not like to begin tiiem again. lYhen erected, they see 
things that did not occm’ to them before, and which they would like to 
alter if it were not too late. When this art is practised on true prin- 
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ciples, each man only tries to avoid the errors of his predecessoi-s, and 

to improve on their successes. It was this easy task that brono-ht 

architecture to perfection wherever it succeeded : and, when looked at 
from this progressive point of view, it renders the tusk of the critic 
easy and his judgment clear. 

There are of course some huildings, such as the Parthenon at 
Athens or the Hypostyle Hall at Kariiac, regarding wliich it is im¬ 
possible to see how they could be improved. In their especial direc¬ 

tion, progress beyond them seems to us impossible. Westminster 
Abbey and St. Ouen. Konen, and some few other ftothie <'linrches, 
seem also beyond imju-ovement. So do many Indi;iii buildings in 
their own line : but it requires no great knowledge of tlie subject 
to see how most of our Uotliic cathedrals and churches might have 
been better had they adopted forms or details which were used else¬ 
where, but which they either neglected or misapplied. Be all this 
as it may, no one will probably deny that the class of churches of 
which we are now speaking is one very open to criticism. Tliey 
were in^'euted in a bad age, and though there is pirogress among 
them, the school to wliicli they belong never understood the steady. 
Self-denying principles of progress which hrunglit the Pointed styles 
to such a high degree of perfection. Each architect considered himself 
as a creator or inventor, like a poet or a ]iainter, and as entitled to in¬ 
dulge in his individual fancies ; and as liis style to a great extent was 
created by himself, so also it consequently died with liim. Still there 
was progress, as for instance Itetweeii the exterior of St. Peter's and 
that of St. Paul’s, and between the interior of the last-named church 
and the interior of the Pantheon at Paris ; and gathering instruetiun 
from all that has gone before, it does not seem difficult to arrange a 
plan which shall combine most of the merits w bile avoiding most of 
the errors of the churches which have been erected. At till events the 
annexed pilan and section, whether they succeed in this or not. suffice 
to explain the conclusious on this subject which ha\'e heeii arri\ c(l tit in 
consequence of the investigations which this treatise has forced upon its 
author. 

In the annexed diagrams the dome is drawn with a (litimeter of 
10(1 ft., and as 104 ft. high internally. The tiave, transepts and ehoir 
are OO ft. wide hy loo ft. high, and the three suhordiiiate domes are each 
04 ft. diameter. The total length of the elmrch over all outside is 
400 ft. east and west hv 24(» ft. across the transepts. 

Comparing these dimensions with those of St. Paul’s, we find it is 
one-fifth less in length —400 ft. as against .oOO. The breadth is about 
the same, but the whole area covered is also one-fifth less—67,0(J(J ft. 
against 84,000 ft. Yet with this reduction it is fully one-half largei 
internally for all state or Liturgical purposes, for the simple reason that 
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S30. Diagram Plan of l.atin Cathedral arrangements, bcale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


the nave, choir, and transepts are all more than 60 ft. wide compared 
with 40 in the present church. If the dome in the diagram were 
increased to the 108 ft. of St. Paul’s, and all the other parts pro¬ 
portionately extended, the total length would he 432 ft.; the width of 
nave, Ac., 65 ft., and of the subsidiary domes and semi-dome, 70 ft. 
With these dimensions it would accommodate on its floor a congrega¬ 
tion greater by two-thirds than the present church will contain, 
though remaining one-sixth less in dimensions. In other words, if the 
present church will accommodate, say 10,0oo persons, that shown in 
the diagrams would equally well accommodate 15,000, and, with an 
increase of 8 per cent, in its dimensions, 17,000 at least. This would 
not be an unmitigated benefit if it were accompanied by any increased 
difficulty in seeing or hearing. But the contrary is the case. The 
space under the dome would be the same, and that is as far as the human 
voice can reach in preaching ; but there are great festal occasions when 
in a metropolitan cathedral it is most desirable to accommodate a greater 
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number than can be reached by a single human voice in speaking. In 
some cases it is almost enough if those present see what is going on, 
and they always can be reached by choral services and music of a 
certain class. IVhether lowering the dome 5L» ft. would or would not 
have any effect on the human voice is not (juite clear. If it hud any, it 
must be in a beneficial directiou. 

It could not either be considered a benefit if the additional sjiacious- 
ness were attained by any loss of artistic effect ; but it is evident that 
the result would be quite the contrary. Instead of Iieiiig, as remarked 
before, three rooms with no definite harmony of proportion between 
them, there is no part in this bnililiug where the rest of it cannot be 
fairly seen, and no part wliicli is so large or so high as to overpower 
and crush any other. It might be made more uniform and room-like 
by closing the openings through the four great jiiers, and so diminishing 



their area. If this were done, the nave and transepts might have an 
opening of 7U or 75 ft. to a dome of inti ft. But this result would be 
gained at the expense of the long-drawn perspecti\'e. and of much of 
the variety and light and shade which the present arrangement com¬ 
bines. Were this done, it would retjuire the suhcn'diiiate duines to 
be increased to 75 or SO ft., and in that case there would cease to he 
sufficient gradation between the great central dome and the suhurdinute 
domes. 

Comparing the proposed church with Sta. Sophia at Coustantinoiile, 
which, so far as is known, is the most perfect interior of a Christian 
church yet erected anywhere, it will be observed tliat tl;eir domes are 
of exactly the same relative height and proportion, and they are lighted 
in the same way. The one fjuestion therefore is. Are two semi-domes of 
the same diameter as the great dome the best mode of joining the great 
dome to the rest of the clnu’ch ; or is the Latin mode better, of having 

2 F 2 
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the other parts covered with waggon-vaults leading up to the centra] 
dome in every direction ? 

On the whole it does not appear to me open to doubt but that the 
Latin mode is the most perfect, if properly carried out, but no perfectly 
successful example has yet been executed. In most cases the whole is 
thrown out of harmony by the excessive height of the dome internally. 
In Sta. Sophia alone is this perfect, and its proportion has consequently 
been adopted in the diagram. Its apex can be seen from almost every 
jiart of the church, and under an angle of 35° to the vertical. St. 
Paul’s is practically a room twice as high as it is wide, and to see its 
apex you are obliged to look upwards at an angle of 20°, wliich 
is intolerable. The dome at Washington is a funnel, and its apex 
can only be seen at an angle of 14° from the vertical. A dome a 
little lower than even Sta. Sophia might perhaps be better, but it 
would be difficult to bring it down without disturbing its relative 
proportion to the other parts. Where a proper proportion is main¬ 
tained, height in itself is one of the most important elements of effect, 
and ought never to be neglected except when out of harmony with the 
other parts of the building. 

The main proportions of the subordinate parts at St. Peter’s are 
nearly the same as those adopted in the diagram, but at Rome they are 
crushed by the disproportionate altitude of the dome : and in plan, too, 
it certaiidy is a mistake to make the choir and transepts absolutely iden¬ 
tical, both in plan and detail. The choir, as the most sacred part of 
the church, ought to be the most dignified, both in plan and decoration. 
Either it ought to extend eastward in the relative proportion showm in 
the diagram, or if you choose to consider the space under the dome as 
your choir, then it oug'ht to terminate in an apse, as shown in the 
dotted lines. Another defect in the plan of St. Peter’s is, that the 
great aisle that surrounds the dome is the same on all sides, and con¬ 
sequently, though beautiful in itself, it wants meaning. The two domes 
on each side of the choir give it dignity, and are large enough to be 
auxiliary chapels, with their altars looking the same way as the great 
altar, but the two on each side of the nave are not wanted. If they had 
altars, they must look towards the door, and they rather confuse than 
help the perspective of the nave. These defects in St. Peter’s are 
sought to be avoided in the plan under discussion. In it the side 
chapels of the choir not only give dignity to the east end, and infinite 
variety of perspective, but they would be found of great value as 
morning or ceremonial chapels. It is one of the great defects of St. 
Paul’s that the side aisles, especially of the choir, are practically useless, 
and that the only chajrels there are two small ones 25 ft. by 50, at the 
west end, where they are not wanted. 

If these two side chapels were omitted, the building might be 
further reduced without its harmony being disturbed by bringing for- 
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ward the apse to the position shown by the dotted lines, though then 
a different liturgical arrangement would of course be necessary. Other 
alterations might also be iiitrodnced to suit particular circumstances, but 
my impression is that unless something very like the proportion of ])arts 
indicated in these diagrams is maintained, success is not attainable in 
churches of this class or style of architecture. 

In conclusion, I may add that, were I making the design for a 
church, I would not have employed one great Order—internally at 
least. I would have divided the interior into two storeys of arcades, 
or, to use the language of Gothic architecture, have introduced great 
triforia everywhere ; and I would be very sparing of columns outside, 
if I used them at all. The plan and section here given are not meant 
as things that ought to be, or could be c.xecuted, but as diagrams to 
e.vplain criticisms on churches which, with scarcely an exception, use 
a single range of piUars internally, and in almost all cases of the 
Corinthian order. 

I have not even attempted to design the dome. Imt assumed that it 
would, externally at least, be like that of St. Paul’s—the most beauti¬ 
ful yet executed ; but I may remark that, by the mode of construction 
adopted, it would be easy to raise a cone of any height or strength to 
support a lantern of any required weight without at all interfering 
with any ornamental forms or features. The angle of the cone in this 
instance would be only 15° to the vertical. Wren’s is 25°, and rests 
on another with a slope of 5°. so as altogether to make a clumsy, 
broken sort of construction. With a cone of 15° as a core, my 
conviction is that it would be easy, with vertical ribs, to build a lirick 
dome of any required form, and if this were covered with good Portland 
cement it would be as durable as stone, and, from the absence of joints, 
a cement covering, in this situation, would l)e more appropriate than one 
of stone.'- 

Of course it would be absurd during the prevalence of the present 
Gothic mania to ask the good people of Edinburgh, who are about to 
build themselves a cathedral, or those of Liverpool, who are thinkino- 
of so doing, whether such a church as this might not suit them as well 
as a Gothic one. It would be in vain to urge that it would be more 
spacious relatively to its area, more suited for congregational jairposes 
from the absence of pillars, more elegant from the piuity of its 
details, more cheerful, and altogether more appropriate to the nineteenth 


‘ If the good people of Florence really one with taste enough to panel it in 
wished to complete their cathedral and coloured cement, not in imitation of, hut 
adorn their city, the best thing they could in liarmonv with, the lower part, the 
do would be to strip the wretched cover- exteriorof the building might yet be made 
ing of tiles off the dome of their cathe- as beautiful ns it was originally designed 
dral, and replace them by a covering of by Arnolpho, in spite of tlie crushing 
cement. If it were possible to find any disfigurement of Brunelleschi’s dome. 
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centuiy and its wants. It may or might be all this, and -more, but it is 
not what the clergy want, so it is no use arguing the question. But it 
is not the same at Berlin, where they are not, yet at least, so steeped 
in Medisevalism as we are. They want a cathedral there, and have 
hitherto been most unsuccessful in them designs. Might it not be well 
for them to turn their attention to elaborating, out of the fulness of 
their knowledge, such a design as this ? If they did it honestly and 
earnestly, and with sufficient self-denial, I feel convinced they might 
produce a more beautiful building than any of its class that now adorns 
any capital in Europe. 
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380 Washington, li 330 338 I'lerh*- 
siastical architecture of, ii 840-342. 
Afia.riaa, Eecttd Arch/b efttn-, ii 348 

-, Early Arrhifecturt^, ii 844. 

-, Epoch of 1851, li. 845 

-, After fht War. ii 847. 

-, Importation of European, Areluttc- 

ture. ii 848 

-, Tiinbtr-icork and Iron, ii 351. 


America, rrofesslonal Guild, ii. 355. 

-, Jofiftta!t.>iif. 11 3o5 

- , Ehili>t. i\ 355. 

-, Airhdtitnral ji 350 

-, E> rif ^/adical Jfi^tijn, il. 801. 

-, r:<rnlar Gothic, u 300 

-, Oiihfiary t /u''"0'. it 800 

- .Jn.iu'dif ArGitfttturi, ]) 808 

-. Entfirf of Ai'iiittf.tnr', n. 873 

Amificti/i Tasb. i 171 

-Im''" Jiiitld/tnj. Boston, ii. 308, 374. 

,\me-.l,in\ Ih u.>e, ell NUIH II . H 
Ammaiuin, Dartoiomeo, i Dps 
Am>teid.uii, ^t,.dl-h.t.us at, a 230 Omlo 
Iven k at, ii 230. Nieiiwe Kt n-k at, 
n 230 

Andrea (St ), M.mtua, jdaii of ( hureh 
ot, i oO >tetion and oievaTien of 
jM»rcli, i 07, Os 
Andreiiet dii Cerce.iu. i 217 
Aiigeiti, 5Lieliae], 1 Is, 77, S3. 8o. 84, 

85, 103, 121, 13S. 140-143. 157. 103. 
25s 

AtnftoSaxou Art, poniblt supr-.m o y 

i' 171 

Annuneiata (Sta ), (.8 nuti, ])lan et ri.ureh 
nt, 1 107 View, lilt' ri(»r ot, i. lo^ 
Antwerp, Hut'l 'h- \'ille at, li 230. 
l*'r'»nt ekvatinn ef, ii 281 San Curio 
l>oro*men at, ti 232 Theatre, the 
dina n-'K-n-'4-t, 11 3»1»4 
Ar.tnjiiei., pahtei- at, i 204. 

Arelu-.-i, tnumj'lial. in Pran'-e. i 280- 
288 (ieiiauiiv. detieienev in, li 188. 
ArchitM-t'-, ila’iian, m Pranee, i 213 
ArehitM tua . im dern styles, iiitroduc- 
tiuii to, iii-'tory uf, i. 2-50. C!iU're> of 
cliuiigi in. It' vival of (•las'3i<'al litera¬ 
ture,! tj-O Keturm ill T'digion, i 11- 
10 Painting ami ui]>lure, i 10-24. 
Teehni<‘ an'l plu-iieti'- Ihrm.-^ of, i 24- 
34 Typieal examjde-, of change, 

i. 38-48 Kemarki on hi^t'<rv of, 

ii. 430, 431. 
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Architecture, French and Italian, com¬ 
pared, i. 215. 

Arrhi’ttctiire, by ichom appreciated?, ii. 
370. 

Architectural Engineering, ii. 419 
^'Architectural Art,” (xii.), ii 1-9. 
^^Architectural Courts,” the, 1851, ii. 136. 
Architectus, (xiii.) 

Arena, Padua, chapel of, i. 17. 

Are^uipa Cathedral, Peru, ii. 323-326. 
Aristotile, Bastiano, i. 124, 

-, Francesco, i. 124. 

Arnolpho, i 62. 

Art, technic and phonetic forms of, 

i. 24 -32 Examples of, i. 39-49. Etli- 
nographv of, i. 49-56. Ferro-vitreous, 

ii. 430-433. 

Artist and Critic, ii. 371. 

Artistic Seligim, ii 144. 

-4s<o?i tf'ebb, and Bc'i, ii 160. 

Athens, National Aciidcmy, ii. 227, 228. 
Audley Inn (or End), ii. 15. 

Augustin (St ), Paris, i. 237. 

Augustine’s (St ), Bamsgate, ii. 134. 
Australian Architecture, ii 171. 

Author, the, and the Uolij I’laces, (rr.) 

-, in India, (xxi.) 

-, scheme of the, i I. 

-, qualijicutions and attitude of the, 

(xx.) 

-, Memoir, {xxcii.) 


Baccio, i. 124, 

Baeza, Carcel del Corte' at, i. 208. 

Balbi Palace, Genoa, i 161 
Balzan, ii 317, 

S inhs and Barry, ii. 142, 150 
Barbarano Palace, A'icenza, design of, 
i. 153. 

Barberini Palace, Home, view of, i. 149. 
Barbieri, ii. 387. 

Barcelona, Lonja at, i 206 
Baroda, p(dace at, ii. 307, 308. 

Barrow Town Ball, ii. 146 
Barry, ii. 121, 127, 128, 129, 134. 

-, E, ii. 136. 140, 1.51 

Barry, Sir Charles, ii 88-94, 112. 
Bartolini Palace, Florence, i 124. 
Basevi, ii. 80, 81 

Basilican churches in Italy—Exteriors 
of, i 99-104 Interiors of, i 104-112 
Basilicas, at Rome. i. 74, 92, 109. Vi¬ 
cenza. i. 156. Munich, ii 193, 194 
Cattle of the Styles, the (xxii.'), ii. 123, 
131. 

Becl'ett, Sir E, ii 158. 

Beckford, li 97, 98 

Beanm Kotie, Eucknow, the, ii. 303. 

View of, ii 303 
Belgium, ii. 229-235. 

Bell Hock, lighthouse of, ii. 412 
Benares, college at, ii. 296. 

Bengal, domestic buildings of, ii. 299. 
Benoni, i. 126 

Beresfurd-IIope, ii, 121. 124, 134, 163. 
Berlin, cathedral at, ii. 184 Church 


and theatre, view of, at, ii. 184. 
Schloss at, ii. 188. Brandenburg Thor 
at, ii. 189. Arsenal at, ii. 189. The 
public library at, ii. 189. University 
at, ii. 189 Arohiteeture of, it. 200. 
■\Verder Kirche at, ii. 202. Plan of 
museums at, ii. 204. \ tew of new 

niuseuiu at, ii. 205. Theatre at, ii. 
205; dimensions of, ii. 387. Guard¬ 
house at, ii. 206. Building-school at, 
fa(,ade of, ii 207. New Exchange at, 
ii 208. Elegance of domestic build¬ 
ings in, ii 208. \ iew of group of houses 
at, ii. 209. Palace of Count Pourtales 
at, ii. 209 Opera-house at, ii. 209; 
dimensions of, ii. 387, 394. A ietoria 
Theatre at, plan of, ii. 402. \ iew of 

summer auditory of, ii. 403. Schin- 
kel’s theatre at, plan, &c, of, ii. 404. 
Berlin, dwelling-house, ii. 223. 

- , parliametd-house, ii. 224, 227. 

Berne, Federal Palace at, ii. 217. \ iew 
of, ii. 218. 

Bernini, i. 82, 149, 271. 

Berruguete, i. 202 
Birheiihead, banh at, ii. 166. 

Birmingham Laic t.'ourts, ii. 160. 
Birmingham, music-hall at, ii 404 
Blenheim Palace, plan of, i. 55. Lesser 
garden front of, i. 56. 

Blois, castle ot. i. 252, 260. 

Blunijield, ii. 145, 156, 158, 168. 

Blonde], i. z90 
Blore, ii 121, 127. 

Bodley, ii. 137, 158, 160. 

Bulsuver House, ii. 16 
Bombay, domestic buildings of, ii. 298. 
Bordeaux, theatre at, ii. 377; dimen¬ 
sions of, ii. ogS. Plan and facade of, 
ii. 395. Section of auditory of, ii. 31*6. 
Borghese P.olace, Rome, fa(,'ade ot, i. 148 
Borromeo, San Carlo. Vienna, plan or 
church of, ii. 183 

--, Antrsorp, church of,>ii 232. 

Borromini, i. 93, 149 

Bosphorus, the Sultan's palace on, ii. 
316. 

Boston, Trinity Church, ii 359, 3b0. 

I Botticelli, i. 18 . , „ 

I Boulogne, new cathedral at, i. 45. Co- 
lonne de la Grande Armee at, i- 29.5. 

! Bourbon Palais, I’aris, the, i 278. Re¬ 
modelling of, i. 282, Old pavilion ot, 
i 283 ' . ^ • 

Bourse, the, Paris, view of, i. 283. Posi¬ 
tion and ertect of. i. 284. 

-, I.vons. view of, i 290. 

-.Marseilles,! 290. 

-, St. Petersburgh. ii. 272. 

Bow Church, I.ondun, steeple of, ii. 40. 
Bowman, li. 184. 

Bradford Town Hall, ii. 146. 

Bradford, music-hall at, ii. 404 
Bramante, i 69, 70, 76, 77, 82, 86, 138, 
139, 140, 165 .. 

Brandenlmrg Thor, Berlin, ii. 139. 

View of. ii. 189. 

Brandon, B., ii. 139. 
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Brandon^ i?., ii. IS-l 
Bregno, Antonio, i. 126. 

Brera Palace, jVIilan, i. 16G. 

Bric-a-brac Architecture^ ii. 136,137,151, 
153. ! 

Brick Architecture, ii 136 j 

Bride’s (St.), Lpndun, steeple, &c., of | 
church of, ii 47. 

Bridgewater House, park front of, ii 91 
Bngnola Palace (Little), Genoa, i. 161. 

View of, i. 161. 

Bristol Cathedral, ii. 149, 167. 

British Museum, London, plan of portico 
of, ii. 7S Fa 9 ade of, ii. 79. 

Britton, John, ii. 100, 106. 

Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, ii. 133. 
Brodrick, ii. 136. 

Broletto Palace, Milan, i. 166. 

Brompton Oratory, ii. 158. 

Brooks, ii 137, 155, 158, 168. 

Brosse, De, i. 262. 

Bruges, J?t Anne’s Church at, view of, 
li. 233. 

Brunei, ii. 411. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo, i. 62-65, 82, 93, 
118. 

Brunswick, house at, i. 40 

Brussels, Palais de Justice, ii 245, 246. 

Brussels, architectural buildings of, ii. 

233 Royal palace at, ii. 233. 

Bryce, ii 139, 164. 

Bulfinch, C , ii. 330. 

Bullant, i 296. 

Burg, the, Vienna, ii 179. 

Burges, i 306 ; ii. 128,132,137,139,142, 
144, 161, 165, 167. 

Burges’s House, chimney-piece in, ii 150, 
167. 

Burgognone, i 71 
Burleigh House, ii. 16 
Burlington House, ii. 59. 

Burlington Hou>st:, ii. 150. 

Burn, ii 121. 

Bmton, ii. 121, 127. 

Burton, ii 76. 

Bury, chateau de, near Blois, plan 
i 251. A'iew of, ii. 251 
Butterfield, ii. 134, 137, 163. 


Cabot, ii. 351. 

Caen Bermudez, i. 179. 

Cairo, srreat mosque in citadel at, li. 313, 
314.'^ 

Caius College, Cambridge, Gate of 
Honour of, ii 10 

Calcutta, Goyernniont-house at, ii. 293 
Town-hall at, ii 293 Martmiere at, 
ii 293. ^Tetcalfe Hall at. ii 293 
Extcinal view of cathedral at, ii. 294 
Interior view, ii. 295. The Fort 
church at, ii 295. Hcmses (»f, li 298 

California, house at Los A/ujelt^. ii. 369. 
374. 

Calvary, Xew York, church of, ii 341. 

CambenvcU Churdi, ii 127. 

Cambridge, King’s College Cliapel at. 


i 18 Caius College, Gate of Honour 
of, ii 10 iSt Peter’s College at, li, 
11 CTaro Culhgo. ooiut at, ii 11 
Trinity College, Neville’s Court at, 
11 11, 51, 76. College of Downing at, 
ii. 76. Fitzwilliam Museum, front 
view of, at. ii 80 

Camerlinghi, Venice, end elevation, 
palace of, i 106 
Campbell, Colin, li. 58. 

Canadian Ardutt'cturt, ii 170. 
Cancellaria, Rome, facade of palace of, 

i. 139 

Capella, the, at Granada, i. 180. 

! Capitals, bracket, examples in Spain, 
I 1. 197, 198 

; Capra, villa near \ icenza, i 153 View 
I of, 154. 

Caprarola, near Rome, plan and view (.4 
I palace of, i. 146 

, Carcel del Corte', Baeza, view of, i. 208 
Carega Palace, Genoa, facade of, i 157 
Carignano, Genua, fuyade of church of, 
i 97. 

Carita, convent, de la, Venice, i 133 
Carlo Felice, Genoa, theatre at, dimen¬ 
sions of, ii. 387. 

Carlo (San), Milan, church of, i 97. 
View of, i. 98 

-, theatre, Naples, the dimensions of, 

ii. 387, 389 

Carlsruhe Theatre, tlie dimensions of, 
li. 394. 

' Carmelites, Ghent, cliurch of, ii 232 
• CarptuitCs Gothic, ii 127. 

: Carr, li. 67 

i Caserta, palace (L the, Naples, i 166 
I Facade of, i. 167 
Cathedrals, Latin, ii 435, 436 
■ Catherme (St.), St Petersburgh, church 
of, li 258 

Cafhiilic and Apodolic Church. Bhuau^- 
hury, ii 134. 

: Certosa, Pavia, western facade of, i 72, 
74 

of, ! Clialgrin. M, i 297 

Chaml>ers, Sir M'illiam, ii 62 
Chamlxjrd, chateau, plan of, i. 247. 

5Tew of, i. 248. Ituuf of, i. 249. 
Chandli'r. ii 351 

Chaiielle expiatoire, Pans, i. 300. 
Chuileiiiaguc, ii 274 
Charlton House, li. 16. 

Chatcuux, France, an-hitecture of, i 246. 
Chelsea Hospital, ii 50 
ChenDneeux, i. 252. 

Cb* prxtow, tubulai bri'lL'’'* at, ii 412 
Cln''<ter, Dee hndire at, dimensions, plan, 
At., of. ii. 410, 411. 

(Vliicricate Palaeo, Vicenza, elevation of, 
1 152 

Chi'Wick, villa at, ii 26. 27. 

Church Restoration, ii 139, 142 
Churriguresque style, the, i 180 
Chutter Munsil, Lucknow, li 302 
Cimabue, i 14. 

Cisneros, Card., i 197 Ximenes. 
City of London School, ii. 151. 
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City of London Guilds Institute, ii. 160. 
Cdy of London, ii- 1H7, 151. 

Clare College, Cambridge, court of, ii. 
11 . 

Clarke Hill, ruishy, ii. 146. 

Classic and Gothic in contrast {xxiii), ii. 

106, 172. 

Claveri, ii. 183. 

Clothilde (81.), Paris, eburch of, i. 237. 
CliiJiiber House, li. 03. 

Coekerell, ii. SO, SO, 87. 

Cof/.ei'cO, li. 121, 122, 128. 

-, F., ii. 130. 

Cole, ii 400. 

Cole, li 125, 129, 131, 136, 137, 161. 

< 'nllriitt, ii. 100 

Culloredo Palazzo. Mantua, i. 153. 
Cologne, porch of Katliliaus at, ii. 185, 
ISO. 

Colonne de la Grande Arme'e, Boulogne, 
the, i 295. 

-de Juillet, Paris, the, i 29.5, 296. 

Colonial {ISritish) Architecture, li 170. 
Columns, in France, i. 295, 2!)o. S^t 
Petersburgh, Emperor Alexander, mo- 
nulithic culuiiin at, ii. 280, 

Colzean Castle, n 97 
Cumnion-iSeiise kityle, li. 116. 

Comparison of Xattonal Tastes, i 170 
Conydon, ii. 351. 

t‘onijhfon Town Hall., ii 146, 160. 
Conserration of Ancient Buildings, i. 
238. 

Constantia, Lucknow, mansion of, ii 301. 

View of, ii. 302 Tomb in, ii. 302. 
Constantinople, St. Sophia at, ii 310. 
Xew Palace at, ii, 317. View of Xew 
Palace, ii. 318 Sulimanie Jlosque, 
11 311, Mosque of Ahmed, 11 311. 
Constitutional Club-house, ii. ICO. 

Coutini, J. B , i, 187. 

Continuity of Historical Architecture, i. 
30. 

Copenhagen, view, Ac., of E.xchange at, 
ii. 237. 

Copying in Architecture, ii. 120. 

Coinaro I’alace (the original), Venice, 
i. 128, 129, 131 

Cortili'. the, introduction in English 
huildin.gs, ii. 91 
Cossins, 11 . 140 
Counterflit, nindirn. i 14 

-, English of the UWi c< ntury, i. 35. 

-, the Indeftnsih'e, i 57. 

Country Architects, the, ii 140 
Courtyards, Genoese, in palaces, i, 161. 
Corent Gardtn Theatre, ii 136. 

Criticism, cultivation of, i 59. 

Criterion Uestaurant, ii. 151. 

Cronaca, i 119. 

Crossland, ii 159. 

Crystal Bakice, the, ii. 128. 

Crystal Palace, the, ii. 405. 


Dance, ii 08. 

Dantzic, house at, ii. 210. 


; Darmstadt, Opera-house, the dimensions 
' of, 11. 387. 

. Haris and Emanuel, ii. 151. 

, Heane, ii. 134, 137 

Hecoration of St. raid’s, ii. 128 

Decoration, Jesuit style of, i. 223. Louis 
Quatorze style of, i. 279, 280. 

Delhi, pavilion at, ii 304. Audience 
I hall of Shah Jehan at, li. 304. 

Denis (St.), Porte, Pans, arch of, i. 290, 

, 297. 

Denmark, round-arched Gothic style 
in, li. 237. Architecture of, li. 237- 
i 239. 

' Diagrams of Latin Domes, ii. 433-437. 

i -of Music Hall by Saunders, ii. 407. 

i Diaper, ii. 351. 

Higliy Wyatt, ii 121, 129, 132. 

Dijon, cathedral at, i. 215. Facade of, 
i. 215. 

-, Hotel Vogue, at. i. 250. 

Dogana Palace, Venice, i 95, 134. 

Dom, Salzburg, it. 185. 

Ho Me of St Haul’s, design of the. ii 42 

Homes, critical comparison of various, ii. 
42. 

Domes, Mediieval, Italian Kenaissance, 
copies of, i. 71. 

-, Italy, in. i. 93, ii. 434. 

Domestic architecture in France, ex¬ 
amples of, i. 2y2-2t>4. 

Domical cliurclies in Italy, i 93-98. 

Honuldson. ii. 121, 122, 127, 131. 

T>orihestcr House, ii 128. 

Doria Tursi, Genoa, view of palace of, 
i. 158 

Houltou’s Factory, ii. 145. 

Hraughtstaanship, ii. 132, 154, 168. 

-. Fieioh and English, li. 100. 

Dresden, Tdehfrauen Kirclic, at, ii. 181, 
182 Hof-lvirche at, ii. 183. Zwirner 
Palace at, ii. 187. Japanese Palace 
at. li 1S8 Xew theatre and picture 
gallery at, li. 211 

Du Cerceaii, i 217, 200, 202. 

The Duke’s, tir.st permanent theatre in 
London, li. 377. 

Duhrieh College, li 142 

Dunstan’s (St.), in tlie East, London, 
ehureh ot, li. 49. 

Duperac, i 202. 

Du ruzzo Paliizzo. Genoa, the, i. 158, 159 
Tiew of, i 15G 

Dutch Tombs, at Surat, ii. 290. 


En^tlake^ ii. 141. 

Eaton Halt. ii. 140. 

Ecflc<i'a':tk-al Art, dignity of, ii. 8. 
En-haiologij. ii. 141. 

Eildystone, litrhthoiise of, ii. 412. 
Edinhurirh, Ht*ri(>t's Hospital, .irateway 
at, ii. 16 Coilei^e at, principal facade 
of, ii 65 lioyal Institution at, ii 84. 
Xew Hi^h-sr'hool at, ii. 85. Tork- 
piace Chapel at, ii. 105. Cathedral 
at, ii. 105. 
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Edinburgh, St Mary k, li. 142, 143, 165. 

Edinburgh, Municinal Buildinqs, ii. 159 

Edis, ii. 160. 

Editorial Additions, (xiv.) 

Eglinton Castle, ii. 97. 

Eidlitz, ii. 351. 

Eindhoven, church at, ii. 247. 

Elizabethan and “ Queen Anne,” ii. 152. 

Elliot, ii. 97. ' 

Ehnes, ii. 128. 

Elsinore, castle of, ii. 239. 

Emerson, ii 306, 308. 

Engineering, Civil, ii. 409-418. Mili¬ 
tary, 423-426. 

Engineering, architectural, ii. 419. 

England, Renaissance styles in, intro¬ 
duction to history of, ii. 1-5. Tran¬ 
sition style in, examples of, ii. 6-19. 

■-, Renaissance architecture of;— 

Inigo Jones, ii 20-30 Wren, ii. 30- i 
52. ISth century, ii 53-69 Clas- | 
sical Revival in, ii. 70-94 Steps 
which led to Revival in, ii 71 Gothic 
revival, ii. 96. Causes vihich led to, 
ii. 101. Advantages of Gothic style 
in, ii. 102. 

English Government, the, and the Archi¬ 
tects, ii. 117. 

English Counterfeit, the, i 35. 

English Taste, i. 171. 

Engravings, choice of additional, (xiv.) 

Entablature, placing of, over columns, 
ii 61. Diagram, showing reversion 
of, ii. 61. 

Epoch of 1851, the {xi.), ii. 121, 125, 
126 

Eseurial, the, commencement of, i. 187. 
Plan of, i. 191 Bird’s-eye view of, 

i. 192. Section through church and 
atrium of, i. 193. Courts of, i 193, 
194. Church of, 194 Dimensions 
and materials of, i. 194, 195. 

Espinosa, Andrea, ii. 323 

Etienne (St.), Paris, church and rood- 
screen of, 1 . 220. 

Europe. North-Westeni, Renaissance 
architecture of, ii. 229-244;—Belgium, 

ii. 229-234. Holland, ii. 235, 236 
Denmark, ii. 23/-239. Hamburg, 
ii 240, 241. Sweden and Norway, ii. 
242-244 

Eustache (St.), Paris, plan of church of, 
i. 219. Bay of, i 220 

Exchange, Royal, London, ii. 79. 

Exhibition, International, of 1851, the 
(xii.), ii. 124. 

Exeter Hall, London, ii. 404. 


Fa9ades, Italian churches, their import¬ 
ance and treatment in, i. 72, 99-104. 
Fancelli, Luca, i. 118. 

Famese Palace, Rome, plan of, i. 141. 
Front of, i. 142. 

Famesina, near Rome, villa of, i. 140 
Fenice Theatre, Venice, the dimensions 
of, ii. 387. 


Fergiismn. ii. 121, 124, Memoir, xxvii. 
Fernan Cortes, ii 321. 

Ferry, ii 137. 

Ferstd. li 228. 

Eettes College, Edinburgh, ii. 139, 140, 

164. 

Filarete, i. 164 
Finn Barr (St.), ii. 137 
Fischer, Johann, ii. 183. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, front 
view of, 11 80 

Flamboyant style in France, i 211. 
Florence, San Lorenzo, at, i 64. Santo 
Spirito, at, i. 63, 64 Secular Archi¬ 
tecture of, i. 116-125. Riccardi 
Palace at, i. 116-118 Pitti Palace 
at, i. 116-119. Struzzi Palace at, 

i 119. Rucellai Palace at, i 119. 
Gondi Palace at, i 120, Guadagni 
Palace at, i. 123 Nicolini Palace at, 
i. 123. Pandoltini Palace at, i. 121. 
Bartolini Palace at, i 124. 

Fontainebleau, palace at, i 246. 
Fontana, Duuiinieo, i. 82, 93, 149 ; ii. 
377. 

Fonthill Abbey, commencement, &c., of, 
li. 97. View of, ii 98. 

Forbes, Colonel, ii 293. 

Forgery in Architecture, ii. 120. 

Forster, L, ii 214 
Fowke, Cajit, ii 406. 

Foivhe, li. 139. 141. 

Fran, e. Renaissance Architecture, intro¬ 
duction into, i 213. Gothic feeling 
in examples of, i 214, 215. Eeck- 
siastical Architecture of, i. 219-237. 
Secular Renaissance Architecture, his¬ 
tory in crus of:—Era of Francis I, 
i. 240-257. Age of Henri Quatre, 
i. 258-264. Louis ()uatorzc, i. 265- 
281. The period of the Empire, i. 
j 282-309, Cliateaux of, i. 246. Do- 
' nicstic Arcliitectiire of, i 292-294. 
Tropliies and tombs of, i. 294-300. 
Francesco (San), Rimini, view of church 
of, i. 6.5. 

Frederick’s Bau, Heidelberg, ii, 185. 

1 Fre-elcricksborg, castle of, ii. 238. 

I Free Classic, li. 159. 
i Ereemasmis^ Tavern, ii. 139. 

French Architecture under Napoleon III., 
1. 305. 

French Taste, i. 170. 

i - and Hellenic colonization i. 314. 

: French Decorative Artists and Architects, 

ii 163. 

French and Italian Architecture com¬ 
pared, 1 . 215. 

Furrah Buksh, Lucknow, the, ii 302. 


Gabriel, i. 278 ; ii. 399. 

Gaillon, chateau, portion of fa 5 ade of, 
i. 260. 

Galilei, Alessandro, i 93. 

Gallo (San), Antonio, i. 78-82, 86, 95. 
Gartner, ii. 192. 
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Gatt, Ang-elo, i. 4G 

Genevieve (St) (or Pantheon), com- 
liienceiueut and dimensions of ohuxcli 
of, i 'J29. Plan t>f, i. 230 Section of 
dome, i. '232 West front of, i. 231. 
Internal arrangement, Ac., i. 231-231. 
Library of, i 280. 

Genoa, L'arignanu church at, i. 97. Sta. 
Annunciata at, i. 107, 108. Archi- 
tet'tiire, i. 15G, IG'2. Palaces of, their 
merits and materials, i. 137 Tursi 
Doria, palaoe at, i. 158. Poyal Palace 
(formerly Durazzu Marcelloj at, i. 138, 
159. Carega PaUu-o at, i. 139, IGO 
SiUili Palace at, i. 100- Palai cs, then* 
peculiarities in painting, and court¬ 
yards of, i 100. Their position and 
eh’ect, i. 101. Balbi Palace at, i. 101. 
Mari Palace at, i. 101. Little Brig- 
nola Palace at, i Ifd. Carlo Felice 
Theatre at, ii 3*7, 390. 

GVo/jye, ii 133, lOn, 108 
(teurge’s (>T ), Bloomsbury, London, 
church of, ii 33. 

—— in the East, Londim, church of, ii. 
54. 

-. Hall, Liverpool. Dimensions of, 

ii SI Plan of, li 82. Tiewof, ii. 83 
Germain-en-Laye (St.j, palace of, i. 252. 
(rf rmiin i 171 
(.rinnany: rtcctit iU'rhitfcfure^ ii. 220 
Gcrjiiuny, history of Kcnaissance Archi¬ 
tecture, intvoductum U\ ii 178, 170. 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of, li. 180- 
183. i^ocular Architecture of, li. 183- 
189 Revival, ii. 191-219. 
Gliirlandajo, i 18 
Gianbattista, i 18S. 

Gibbo, James, li. 00. 

Guii'gio, Francesco di, i. 120. 

Giotto, 1 . 14, IT, 02 
Giuvanni di Padua, ii. 6. 

Girardini, i. 278 

Giraud Palazzu, Euiae, i. 139. 

Giustina (Sta ), Padua, church of, i 109. 
Glasgow, As^cnlbly R(H>nis at, li 03 
R'tiiian Catholic. Cathedral id, h 105 
GJ(i-tj(nc ii. 139 

Ghi!*ijoir Mn/i/r/ptt] liuihhmj^M. 159 
Gln<tjoii‘ WarGmu-yi . ii DO. 

GltncJialet, ii 332 

Glyptothek, Munich, the, \iew of, ii. 

197 : plan of, li 198 
Goa, churches and cloisters at, ii. 280, 
287. 

Godtri/i, E, ii 140,100. 

GohJit^ li. 13“, 104 
Gundi Palace, Florence, i. 120 
Goth ic -1 rch Jtt ctHre, A utJior's apology^ 
(xvii., ) 

Govtrnmtoit Oriicts Compftition (jfxii.), 
ii. 134. 

Grace Church, New York, ornamentation 
and view of, ii 340, 341. 
Gneco-Romano style, the, i. ISO. 

Gran, catlictlral at, i. 47 
Granada, . athedral at, i. 181; plan of, 
i. ISl. Palace of Charles at, i. 203. 


I Grange House the, ii. 83. View of, ii. 
j 84 

1 Grec (Rite), St. Petersburgh, half-cleya- 
j tion, had'-section, church of, ii, 259. 
Gi'f-tk Temple, critical ilevelopment of, i. 
50. 

Greenwich, hospital at, ii. 28, 50. 

I GriWe, li 158 
. Gricfswald, house in, i. 39. 

Grimani Palace, Venice, i. 41, 130. 
Gruuthorpe, Lonh ii. 158. 

I Gro^^venOr Hotel, il. 130. 

! Guadagni Palace, Florence, i. 123. 

; Guarenghi, ii. 208, 272. 

. Giiarmi, i. 100. 

Guriiicl, Pedro, i. 190. 


. Halifax Town Hall, ii. 95. 

; Hamburg, Street and Domestic Archi- 
■ tt'cturc of, li 239 l^ost-ottice at, ii. 

' 24u XuTioual Society’s buildings at, 

' iL. *240. Theatre, the diuiensiuns of, 

I 11. 394 

I Hamilton, ii. 85. 

: Hampton Court, palace of, ii. 50. Wol- 
si'v's palace at, li. 5U. 
llaiistiu li. 228. 

, Haoheith, ii. 121. 

I Hardwicke Hall, li. 15. 

' Harewood House, ii. 07. 

ILan'ingtan Gu/dt/is, KenBiiiijtoii, 153> 
108 

HaiTiaon, il. 419. 

Hattield House, ii 16. 

] Have, Theodore, ii. 0. 

I Hawksmoor, ii. 33. 

I Heidelberg, castle at, ii. 185. 

; Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, gateway 
, of, il. 17. 

[ Herrera, Franc , i. 1S5 

j -, Giovanni di, i 179, 184, 190, 290. 

i Hill, ii 351 
iline, li, 140 

Hifttoruiiie Theatre, Paris, the dimen- 
, swns of, li. '394. Plan, Ac , of, ii. 397. 

' PIuf-Kirche, Drestlcn, li. l83 
H«.<lkham House, fayade of, ii. 68. 
i Holland, ii 70. 

-, Ri-naissance Architectural build¬ 
ings <.4, 11 235. 

- HuUaC, ii. 10. 

Holloicaij College, ii. 159. 

Holt, Thomas, ii. 12 
. Holy Innocent^ Church, ii 155, IGS. 
Hontanon. Rodrigo Gil, i 181, 196 

1 -, Gil dc. i. 181. 

Hotel \ oguc, Dijon, window’ head of, i. 
230. 

-de Ville, Antwerp, ii. 230. Front 

elevation of, ii 232. 

. Hotels, Pans, external appearance. Ac , 
I and defects of, i. 276, 278. HOtel de 
j Y’ille, i. 253. New buildings of, i 288. 
i Hutel de Rdian, i. 270 Hotel Soubise, 
j i. 27t). Hotel de Noaiiles, i. 277. 

\ Hunt, u. 331, 355. 
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Howard Castle, elevation of park-front 
of, ii. 57. 


Idelfonso (San), palace of, i. ‘206. 
IVuUratioH’^^ choice oj\ (rir.) 
hiiitittion null CuHiitecftit, i. 14. 

Iiiiperidl In^tittite, ii. ItJO. 

India, llenaissance Architecture, how in¬ 
troduced in, ii. 2.84, 285. By Portu- 
iriicse, li. 285-287. The Spaniards, 
liiitch, and French, ii 289-291. By 
En.cli-h, ii 202-299 Native Kenaiss- 
ance Architecture, ii. 300-305. Ex.- 
ainiilcs of, ii 300. 

Iiidiu Ojiict, ii. 139 
India, veCeui Kcchitectifi't i/t, ii. 307. 
hulitui Jnhitectiire, Xiitire,i 28 
" lyirUntriid AH^, the ” (j'ii), ii 1-32. 
Infanta, Zai'airoza, court in the palace 
of, i. 201. 

Invalides Church, Paris, jilan of dome of, 
i. 224. Section of dome, i 225 Pa^.tde 
of dome, i. 228. Dimensions of, i. 220. 
Crypt, cost of, i, 300 
Inverury Castle, ii. 97 
Icon Front, -Vt ic York, ii. 354 
Isaac • St ) Church, St. retershurgh, site 
and commencement of, ii. 200. Plan 
and dimensions of, ii 201. North-cast 
view of. ii 20‘2 Porticoes, A'c , of, ii. 
2(i3 Half section of dome of, ii. 204. 
Materials, internai arrangements, Ac., 
of, ii. 2f;4-200. 

Isidro (.''an ) Chapel, Madrid, ornamenta¬ 
tion of. 1 . ISO 

Italion Church Anhiteeture a failure !, 
i 112 

Italian Ta4t, i 170 
Italian Atfih, aioiiti’ii. i. 109. 

Italii ns Tlicatrc, Paris, the dimensions 
of. 11 394 

Italy, nient anhiti cturc in, i 172. 

Italy. F.cclcsiastical Aroliiti-ctuve of, i. 
02-112 Churches anterior to 8t. 
Peter's,! iil-74 St Peter’s,! 74-90 
t- liui'clips sidiseqnent to St. Peter’.s, i. 
90-93 Domical churches, i. 93-98. 
Basilican ihurclic.s,exteriors,!. 99-104 
Basilican ciiurehes. interiors, i, 101— 
112. Secular Architecture of, i 114- 
109 Florence,! 110-125 Teni'c. i 
125-130 llouic. i 130-150 A'icenza, 
1 150-150. Cicuo.i, i 1.10-102. Man¬ 
tua, i. 162, 103 Milan, i 103-100. 
Turin and Naples, i 100, 107. 

Iv.U'a, i. 100. 204. 

IiTa, i 97, 98. 


Jach<nn, ii 157, 109. 

Jaen, capital of, cathedral at, i 183. 
James’s (St.) Church (Pii-cadilly), I.on- 
don, view of inferior of, ii 48. 

-- Music Hall, London, ii. 404 

Jansen, ii 10. 

Jaimnese Art, ii. 130, 153. 


Japanese Palace, Dresden, view of, ii. 
188. 

Jeune, Ye, i. 293. 

John’s (St) College, Oxford, garden 
front of, ii. 11. 

Jones, II., ii. 139. 

Jones, 0., ii 121, 134. 

Jones, Inigo, ii. 1, 6-30. 

Juan (San) de los Reyes, Toledo, i. ISO. 
Junior Carlton Ctuh house, ii. 139 
Junior United Serrice Chib,ii loO. 


Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow, ii 302. 

Kasan, Our Lady of, St. Petersburgh, 
church of, ii '257. Plan of, ii. 258. 
Keddlestonc Hall, ground-plan and gar¬ 
den front of, ii. 00 
Kennington, church at, ii 73 
Kensi/irfton, St Alary Abbott's, ii. 137. 
Kent, ii. 21, 59. 

King’s College, Cambridge, chapel of. 
i. 18, 

Kinifs Class Faihcuii Station, ii. 128 
Kicrt', cluwii at, ii, 278. 

I'Utue, Captain, ii 290. 

Klcuzc, ii. 195, 210, 275 
Kiosterneuberg. convent of, ii 215. 
Knoicles, ii. 130 
Kokorin, ii 273. 

Kuttenhurg, German spire at. ii. 216. 


Lainhton, castle of, ii. 97. 

Lanje StoiK-a-orl: and Small, i. 120. 
Laterano, San Giovanni, Rome, church 
of, i 92, T.ateral porch of, i. 92. 
I’ai;ado of, i 93 
Latrolie, B H , li, 330. 

Law Courts, London, h 120, 139. 140, 
14.5, 148, 1G6 
Leeds Town Hall, ii. 130. 

I.eed,s, music hall at, li. 404. 
l.emuiiv, i, 270 
Lena I'cicr. i, 202, 271 
Leon.ivdo da A'inci, i. 109. 

Lconi, Leone (otherwise Chevalier Are- 
tmo), !. 100. 

Le.si-ot, Pierre, i. 242. 

Levau, i. 207. 

Liehfvauon Kirclie, Dresden, plan of, ii. 

181. View of, ii. 182. 

Lit nan, ii 351. 

Lighthouse, Bellrocb. ii 412. 

-Eddystone, ii. 412 

-Skerryvure, ii. 412. 

Lille Cathedi at ( 'Oinpetitaat. 1 . 3(10. 
Liverpool, •■'t (tcoree’s Hall at. ii 81-83. 
Music hall at, ii 403. 

' iirer/Hiot, St. (feonje's l£aU,ii 128, 105. 
i —— Ciithidrid Comyietition. ii. 1,58. 

1 Lirlnf/ Arehiteeture and Lifeless, i. 49 
1 Lochwoml and Alawsun, ii. 140. 

\ London rniru-sifipH 139, 

■ London .School Bo trd Offices, ii 100 

- --- Schools, ii. 100 

Lon.ion, IVliiteliall Palace at. Inigo 
I Jones’s designs for and eliagrams of. 
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ii. 21,22. Banqueting-hoiiae at, i. 24. I 
(Old; St Paul's Cathedral at, ii. 26, 30 | 
St Paul’s at. plans, elevations, exterior, 
and internal arrangement of, ii 31—42. ■ 
St Paul’s (Covent Garden) at, ii 25. 
Bow Church at, ii. 46. St. Bride’s at, , 
ii 47. St Stephen’s, IValbrook, ii 46. 1 
St. James’s (Piccadilly) at, ii 48. St | 
liunstan’s (m the East) at, ii. 49. St. 
JIichaer3(Cornhill)at,ii 49. Chelsea 
Hospital at, ii 50. Monument at, ii. 
52 College of Physicians at, ii. 52, 
St. George’s (Bloomsbury) at, ii. 53 
St Gciirge’s (in the East) at, ii. 54. 
St Jlary (iVoolnoth) at, ii. 54. 
Treasury Buildings at, ii 59. St 
Martin’s (in the Fields) at, ii 60 
Soinetset House at, ii. 64. Mansion 
House at, ii 08. Newgati-, ii. 69 St 
Pancras new clmrch at, li. 73, 74. Bank 
of England at, ii 75, 76. 4’niversity 
Buildings, Burlington Gardens, ii 86. 
I’niversity, Gower Street at, ii. 77 
National Gallery at, li. 77. British 
Museum at, ii 7S Royal Exchiinge, 
ii. 79 College of Surgeons at, ii 88. 
T'ravellers’ Club at, it 89. Reform 
Club at, ii 89, 90, Parliament Houses 
at, li 92, 94, 107-113. St. Luke’s, 
Clii'lsea, ii 10,'), 106 The Duke’s, 
first permanent theatre at, ii 377. 
Opera House at, ii 378, 387, 390. 
Covc-nt Ganh-n Tlieatre at, ii. 378, 
387. Drury I.ane Theatre at, ii. 378, 
394, 399. Lyceum Theatre at, ii, 394 
Adelphi Theatre at, ii, 394. Exeter 
Hall at, it 404. St. James’s Hall at, 
ii 404. St, Martin’s Hall at, ii. 404. 
London Bridge at, ii 411. Waterloo 
Bridge at, ii. 411. King’s Cross Rail¬ 
way Station at, ii. 413M15. M'est- 
iiiinster Hall at. ii. 413. St. Paneras 
Railway Station, ii 410. 

Longford Castle, ii 15. 

Longliena, Baldassare, i 94, 126. 

Longleat House, plan of, ii. 12. Eleva¬ 
tion of part of, ii 13. 

Louja, the Barcelona at, i. 206—at 
Seville, i 206 

San Lorenzo, Florence, Church of, i, 64. 

Lorme, Philibert de, i. 258, 260 

Los Angeles, house at, ii, 369, 374. 

Loudon Castle, ii. 97. 

Louis Victor, ii. 377, 395 

St Louis and St Paul, Paris, fa^.ide of 
churcli of, i. 221. Commencement, 
&c , of, i. 222 

Louvre, Paris, the rebuilding of, i, 242. 
Plan of, i 243. Part of court, i. 244, 
245 Part of gallery of, i. 261. 
Lompletion of, i. 271. Eastern facade 
and plan of fa 9 ade of. i. 272 Central 
compartment, northern fa 9 adp of,i 273. 
View of angle of the Oour Napole'on 
of, i. 286 

Lowther Castle, ii. 97 

Jjowther Lodge, ii, 153, 168. 

Lucknow, Constantia mansion at, ii 301, 


302 The Furrah Buksh at, ii. 302. 
Clmtter Miinsil at, ii. 302 Kaiser 
Bagh at, ii 302. Begum Kotie at, ii. 

303 Martiniero at, ii. 302 
Luelainw, Canning ('allege, ii. 308, 309. 
Ludovico, i. 209 

Ludwig (St.). JIunich, church of, ii 192. 
Luine, A,, i 294 

Luke’s (St.) (Chelsea), London, church 
of, ii 105. West front of, ii. 106. 
Lniiil Unieersity, ii. 217, 248. 

Limghi, 31artino (tlie elder), i, 148 
Lupnina, cloistered court m monastery 
of, 1 200 

Luxembourg Palace, Paris, plan of, i. 262. 

Additions to and elevation of, i. 263 
Lyeeum Theatre, Londiin, the dimensions 
of, ii. 394, 

I.ynn, li 146. 

\ Lyons, new Bourse at, i. 290, Theatre 
1 at, ii. 377, Dimensions of, ii. 394, 397. 
I I’hin of, ii, 397. 


ilaeao, Jesuits’ church at, fa 9 ade of, ii. 
287 

JIaehuca. i 202. 

Jladama Villa. Rome. i. 143 
31aileleine. Paris, church of, i. 235. 

Pliin of, I, 235 
Jliiilerno, Carlo, i 82, 149 
iladras, domestic buildings of, ii. 301. 
Jliulrid, Siin Isidro, chapel at, i. 186. 
Royal Palace at, i. 204, 205 Museo 
at, i. 207. Tlieatre at, dimensions of, 
ii 3S7. 

-chateau of, Paris, i 249, 250. 

Mai'ra. convent at, i 209. View of, i 210. 
Maggiore, San Giorgio, Venice, plan of 
church of, i 102. Interior of, i 106 
Maisons (near Paris), chateau de, i. 275. 
Jlajauo, Giuliano de, i. 137. 

JIalaga, Puerta de las Cadenas, cathe¬ 
dral of, i. 185. 

Malta. Jlousta Clmrch in, i. 46, 47, 48. 
-Manchester, music hall at, ii. 404. 
Maw'hester Assize Courts, li. 139. 
Manchester Town Hall, ii. 139, 141, 146, 
16.1. 

Mansard, Pran 9 ois, i. 223, 267, 271, 274, 
275. 

-, Jules Hardouin, i. 224. 267, 278. 

ilansion House, London, ii. 68. 

Mant, ii 307, 308 

Mantua, Church, St. Andrea at. i, 66, 67. 
St Sebastian at, i 68. Palazzo del 
Te' at, i, 162,163. Palazzo Colloredo 
a , i. 164. 

Mari Palace, Genoa, i 161. 

Alaria {Sta ), Zohenico, Fai;ade, i. 105 
Maria (Sta ), JXilan, church of, i. 69, 70. 
View of, i. 72. 

Mark (St.), Venice, Library of, i. 131. 

End elevation of, i, 132. 

Marot, i. 271. 

Marseilles, New Exchange at, i. 290. 
Arch at, i. 296. Theatre at, ii. 394. 
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Marseilles, School of Art, i. 311, 312. 

Martin, General, ii 301. 

-, Porte St., Paris, arch of, i. 29S. 

Martin’s (St.), London, music hall of. 
ii. 403. 

-(in the Fields), London, interior 

view of church of, ii. 60. 

Mary’s (St.) (Woolnoth), London, church 
of, ii. 54 

Massimi, Pietro Palace, Borne, i. 140. 

-, Angelo Palace, Rome, i 140. 

Alrtson’s College, Birmingham, ii 146. 

Maximilian Strasse, Munich, ii. 201. 

Mayence, theatre at, dimensions of, ii. 
394. Plan and section and arrange¬ 
ment of, ii. 400. 

McArthur, ii. 351. 

McCarthy, ii. 137. 

McGill University, ii. 170, 171. 

McLaughlin, ii. 351. 

Melbourne Barliament House,!!. 172,173. 

Melbourne B. C. Cathedral, ii. 174, 177. 

Menai Strait, tubular and suspension 
bridges at, ii. 411. 

Merced, convent of Na. Sa. de la, ii, 323. 

Meroier, Le, i. 223. 

Meudon, palace at, i. 274. Garden front 
of, i. 274. 

Mexico, cathedral, site and commence¬ 
ment of, ii. 321. External view of, ii. 
321. View of side-aisle in, ii. 322. 
Cloisters of monastic establishments 
at, ii 323. 

Michaeloffsky Palace, the, at St. Peters- 
burgh. ii. 2G9. 

Michael’s (St.) (Comhill), London, 
church of, ii. 49 

Michael’s (St), Munich, church, plan, 
and section of, ii. 180. 

Michele (San), i. 126 130.; ii. 423. 

Michelozzo, i. 116, 118. 

Michigan, church at Ann-Arbor, ii. 365. 

Milan, Santa Maria dellc Grazie at i. 69- 
71. San Carlo at, i. 97. Architectural 
magnificence, deficiency of examples 
at, i. 164. Ospidale Grande at, i. 164, 
165 Palace Casa Rotta at, i. 166. 
Brera Palace at, i. 166. Broletto 
Palace at, i. 166. The Scala Theatre 
at, ii. 377, 387, 388. 

Milan, Victor Emanuel Gallery, i. 176 

“ Minor Arts, the ” (xii.), ii. 126, 137, 
143, 160, 163. 

Minore (San Simone), Venice, church of, 
i 94. 

Modern European Style, the, i. 9 ; ii. 117, 
161. 

Modern Italian Style, the, i 169. 

Modlin, granary at, ii. 425. Central com¬ 
partment and facade of, ii. 426. 

Molk, church at, ii. 185. Convent at, 
ii. 215 

Motlen. Dr , ii. 401. 

Monaghan Cathedral, ii. 137. 

Montferrand, Chevalier de, ii. 260-266, 
280 . 

Montmartre, Church of the Sacred Heart, 
i. 306. 


Montorio (San Pietro) Rome, church of, 
i. 71. 

Monument, the London, ii 52. 

Morris, ii 158. 

Moscow, Riding-house at. span of roof 
of. ii. 274. Theatre at. ii. 390. So- 
called churches, ii. 253. 

Mould ii. 351. 

Mousta Church, Malta, plan and section 
of, i. 46 View of, i. 48. 

Muller, ii 180. 

Munich, church of St. Michael at, ii 180. 
Cathedral at, ii. 185. Ecclesiastical 
Arcliitecture of, ii. 192 St. Ludwig 
at, ii. 192. The Aue Kirehe at. ii. 193 
Basilica at. ii 193. The Walhalla at, 
ii 195, 196 Ruhmes-halle at, ii 197. 
Secular Architecture of, li 197. Glyp- 
tothek at, ii. 197.198 The Pinacothe'". 
at, ii 198, 199. Royal Palace at, ii. 
200. Public Library at ii. 200 The 
University, the Blind School, War 
Office, and palace of Prince l.icliten- 
stein at, ii. 200 Theatre at, ii. 387. 
Plan and external appearance of, ii. 
393. 

Museo, Madrid, the view of. i. 207. 

Music halls m England, ii. 404-407. 


Naples, Caserta, Palace at. i. 166. 167. 

San Carlo Tlieatre at, ii 387, 389. 
Napoleon's tomb at Paris, i. 300. 

Nash, ii 76, 100, 

Mash, ii. 127. 

National Gallery. London, ii. 77. 
Natiotud Liberal Club-house, ii. 160. 
Sutional Taste: Italian, French, English, 
American, i. 170 

National Gallery, Edinburgh, ii. 136. 

- Competition, li. 139. 

Natural History Museum, ii. 141, 145. 
Nauvoo, Mormon Temple at, ii. 341. 
Nelson, ii. 136. 

Neo-Grec, i. 304. 

Newcastle, fa 9 ade of railway station at, 
ii. 417. 

Newgate Prison, front elevation of, ii 69. 
Newski(St Alexander), St Petershurgh, 
monastery and cliurch of, ii 255. 

New York, Trinity Church, ii. 351. 

-, Iron Front, li. 354. 

-, U. C Cathedral, ii. 362. 

- , St James's Church, ii .363. 

-, Methodist Church, ii 364. 

-, -4?hcs Building, li 368, 374. 

New York, Grao Church at, ii 340,341. 
Calvary Church at, ii. 341. Holy 
Redeemer Church at, ii 341. 

New Zealand Architecture, ii. 171. 

New Zealand Chambers, ii. 151. 

Nicliolai Church, Potsdam, view of, ii. 
202 

Nicholas (St ), St. Petershurgh, plan of 
church, ii 257. 

Nicolini Palace, Florence, i. 123. 

Nieuwe Kerck, Amsterdam, ii. 236. 
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Xineteenth-er-ninry-phoh!rt. 

Noailles, liotel de, at Paris, i 277. 
Xiincunfonnisf I'hupels^ ii 144,158. 
Xoriiian-Shiii', ii. 132, 136, 141,151,152, 
156, 16U, 168. 

Xortli-M rstern Europe, recent urchiteeture 
in, ii. 245. 

Noi-Wdoil, church at, ii 73. 

Notre Dame de hi Bonne Scconr. Rouen, 
i 237 

NoYo.sielski, ii. 37S. 


Ohio. State Capitol of, ii 339 
Olympico Theatre, Vicenza, ii. .375. 
Orders, the, Italy, their treatment in, 
(.rrii.) 1 . 102-104. How originally 
used in Greece, i. 105 
Orleans, house of Agnes Sorel at, i. 25.5. 
Ospidale Grande at Milan, i 164.165. 
Ossoli Palace, Rome, i. 140 
Ottiiim. Varlhnnentury Lihrury, ii. 170. 
(iiidc Kerch, Amsterdam, li. 236. 

Ouen (St ), Rouen, church of, i 238. 
Oxford, St. John’s College, front of, ii. 11. 
Gateway of schools, li. 12 Sheldonian 
Theatre at, ii. 30. 50 Radolitt'e Li¬ 
brary at, ii 61, (i2 New hluseum at, 
ii 113 All Souls’ College at, ii. .53. 
Taylor and Randolph Institute at, 
ii 87. 

Oxford ilnseum, ii 134 
-, the tUchooh, ii. 157, 169. 


Fiiddinr/fon Bailwny Btnfion, ii. 134. 
Padua. Arena Chapel at, i. 16, 17. 
('athedral at, i 109. Church of .Sta. 
Giustma at, i 109 Hall at, ii. 413. 

-, John of, ii 13 

Pagodas, Tanjore, of, ii. 300. 

Painting. Italy, pre-eminence in, i 16 
Renaissance age, art par excellence of, 
i 73. 

Palm’es. .so-called, of Venice, i 137. 
Paints, lit: Jn->tice. Pifri% i 307 
Palladio, i. 42, 43,102,103,126,133, 144, 
145. 1.50. 155, 1.57. 163; li. 1. 

Palina Palace, Rome, i. 143 
Pancras (St ), I.ondon, new church of, ii. 
83 West elevation of, ii, 74. Rail¬ 
way Station, li 416 
P.uididlini Palace, Florence, i. 124. 
Pans, eiiurch of St Eustaelie, at, i. 219, 
220 St Etienne at. i. 220. St Paul 
and St. Louis at, i 221. 222 Sorljonne 
at, i. 223 Inyalides Church at, i. 224- 
227 St. Siilpiec at, i. 227. 228. St. 
Genevieve at, i. 229-234 Madeleine 
at, i 235. Basilican Church St Vin¬ 
cent de Paul at, i 236 Church of la 
Trinite' at, i 236 t hurch of St 
Augustin, i 237 St. Clothilde at. i. 
237 Louvre Palace at, i. 242-246. 
Pavilion de VHorloge at, i. 244 
Chateau Jladrid at, i. 249, 250. Hotel 


de Ville, i. 253. The Tuileries at, i. 
258-260. Pavilion Flore of the Tuile- 
riea at, i. 261,287. Luxembourg Palace 
at, i. 262, 264 Louvre Palace at, i 
271-274. Chateau de Maisons near, 

i. 275. Hotels, street fronts of, i. 276. 
Hotel Soubise at, i. 276 Hotel de 
Rohan at, i. 276. Hotel de Noailles 
at, i 277. I'he Great Trianon Palace 
at, i. 278. Arrangement of houses in, 

i 278 Palais Bourbon at, i. 278 Old 
P.ivilion of, 1 283. The Bourse at, i, 
283,284 Street architecture of, i 284. 

285 Louvre, new buildings of, i. 2S5, 

286 Lib:ary of St Genevieve at, i. 
289. House Rue Soufflot at, i. 292. 
House Rue des Saussaies at, i. 293. 
House Rue Navarin at, i. 294. Coloune 
de Juillet at, i 295, 296 Arch of 
Tuileries at, i. 296. Arch Porte St. 
Denis at, i. 296, 297. Arch Porte St. 
Martin at, i. 296 Arc de TEtoile, i. 
297, 298. Entrance to the Kcole Poly- 
technique at, i. 299. New Russian 
Church, view of, at, ii. 279, Hotel 
de Burgogne, theatre at, ii. 377. Palais 
Royal, theatre at, li. 377. Dimensions 
Ac , New Ojiera House, ii. 387, 392, 393, 
407. Dimensions Acade'miedeMusique 
at, li. 387 ; plan and section of, ii. 391, 
392. The theatre at, ii. 392. Theatre 
Historique at, ii. 394, 397. Theatre 
Itaben.s at. li 394. Strasbourg Rail¬ 
way .Station at, ii 416. 

Pnrif, <(rti4ic piihUc opinion in, ii. 371. 

-, Opera Jlou^e, i. 307. 

-, P<dui.< de Jurtice, i. 307. 

-, Hotel d. rule, i 307, 308. 

-, Fiieidty of Medicine, i. 309 

-, Xationnl Lihrury, i 310. 

Parker, ii 121, 124 

Parliament Hou.sos, London, ii. 92. 96. 
107 Plan of, ii. 108 River front of, 

ii. 109. Victoria Tower, &c, ii 110; 
Fronfittpiece Vui, XI. 

Parliament Honee'i: Berlin, ii 224, 227. 

-, London, ii. 126, 165, 357 

-, Ottawa, ii. 170. 172 

- . Melbourne, ii 172, 173 

-, Sydney, ii 172, 175. 

Parma, Opera-house at, dimensions of, 
ii. 387, 390 

Paul’s (St ), Rome, Old Basilica of. i 91, 

109, no 

-, Vincent de. Paris, Basilican Church 

of, i 237 

-. Covent Garden, London, east ele¬ 
vation of, ii 25 

-(Old), London, repairs to, &c., ii. 26, 

30 

-.I.ondon, plan as originally designed, 

ii 31 Side elevation of, ii 32. Plan 
of present cathedral, li 36 Half 
elevation of dome, ii 37. M’liispering 
gallery, Ac., and exterior and internal 
arrangement, li. 38-42. West view of, 
ii. 41 

Paulo (San) fuori la Mura, i. 110. 
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Paul's (St.), London, ii. 42,128, 158. 

Pavia, Certosa, near, i. 71, 72, 73, 

Paxton, Sir Joseph, ii. 420. 

Paxton, ii 129. 

Peahody, ii. 351. 

Peacock, ii. 137. 

Pearson, ii. 137,158. 

Peddie and Khincar, ii. 139. 

Pelegreni, Verona, fragment fi-om tlie 
eliapel of, i. 21. 

Fmnethorne, ii. 121, 127, 133, 139, 150. 

Pennethorno, Sir James, ii. 8(5. 

Perraiilt, i. 271. 

Perugino, i. 18. 

Peruzzi, Baldassare, i 78, 79,140. ii 378. 

Pesaro Palace, Venice, i. 134,135. 

Pesth, Jews’ Synagogue at, ii. 214. 

Peter’s (St.), Rome, (lidBasilica of, i. 74. 

-, Rome, plan as proposed by Bra- 

uiante, i. 70. By San Gallo, i. 77. 
East front, San Gallo’s design, i. 79 
Arrangement of aisles, ditto, i. 80, 
Plan as it now exists, i. 81. Western 
apse, i. 83. East front, i. 84. Dome 
of, i S.l Section of, i. 88 Frontis- 
jjieft, Vol. L. Jlaterials and decorations 
of, i. 82. Atrium of, i 80. 

Peter's (St ), a failure >, i. 90. 

-, (.'ambrulge, ctillege of, ii. 11. 

-. Wiu.rhall, ii 137 

Peterlxirougli Cathedral, ii. 81. 

Petersburgh (8t.), church in the citadel 
at. ii. 253, 2.74 Smolnoy, monastery 
and chnrch at, u. 2.7H. 2.1(5, St Alex¬ 
ander Xewski, monastery at, ii. 2.1.1. 
St Xieholas at, ii, 21.1, 2,17. DiirEady 
of Kasan, ii. 257, 218. Du Rite Grec 
at, ii 219 St. Catherine’s at, ii 2.18 
Zaraiene at, ii 259 St Isaae at. li. 
2t5(.l-2(iij Secular Architecture of. ii. 
207. I’al.tces of. ii 2tS7 Winter Palace 
at, ii. 2(57. Tauride Palace at. ii. 208 
Hermitage Palace at, li, 2(58 .Vn-h- 
duke Michael's Palace at, ii 268,209, 
27(1, Admiralty at, ii. 270. 271 The 
Bourse at. ii 271 Ktat llajov at, ii 
273 Institutions dea Demoiselles 
Xutiles and llilitarv Orphans at, ii. 
273 Barracks at, ii- 273 Academy 
of Beaux Arts at. ii. 273. The Library 
at, ii 273 Hedical School at, it 273 
Riding-houses at, ii 273 The Bank 
at.il. 274 Foreign Ufflee at. ii 2.1 
AVur riflici' at. ii 271 Xew Hnsi-nm 
at. it 27.5-27S Statue of Peti-r the 
Great at. li. 2S0 Emjjeior .Vlexander 
ciliimn .it, ii. 2iS0. ((pjera-hoiise at, li. 

387. 390. Alexander Theatre at, ii. 
387, 390 

P.tif, ii 121. 132 

Philadelphia, Oirard College at, it. 338 
Bank ar, ii 339 Excliange at, ii. 339. 

PUysii ians. College of, London, ii. 52. 

I’ic'c.iloiuini Palace. Sienna, ii 120 

Pienuarini, li 377, 387. 

Pilar del Zaragoza, cathedral, plan of, 
i 187. View of, i 188 

Pilaster ornaments, li 17 
VOL. [[. 


Pinacothek, Munich, half section of, ii. 
199 

Pintelli, Baccio, i. 17. 137. 

Piracy in Architecture, ii. 120. 

Pitti Palace, Florence, cornice of, i. 

120. 

Place des Victoires, i. 278. 

-, de Vendome, i. 278, 

Platevesco, the, or Silversmiths’ stvle, 
i, ISO. 

Playfetir, li. 136. 

Playfair, ii. 66. 

Plymouth CtnUelliidl,fi. 146 
Polytecliuiipie, tlie Ecole, Paris, entrance 
arch of, i. 299 
Ponte, .Vntonio da, i. 134. 

I Ponz, i 179 

I Poi>uhirising of Art, the, (rii.) 

■ Porta. Giaeoino della, i. 148; ii 273 

: Portcea, St (Mary's t'Jturch, li 156, 168. 
Portugal, Architecture of, i 209-211 
Post, ii 311. 

■ Post PifUce, London, Xeic, ii 151. 

: Potsdam, palace at, ii 189 Xicholai 
I Churcli at, li 202. 

'• Potter, li. 311. 

I Poyet, 1.282, 

'i Prague, German spire at, ii. 216. 

; Precedents, right h<c of in style, li 119 
i Primatticcio, i 24(5 
Pii/tcc Consott, the, ii. 121,129. 131, 13(3, 
137 

Prociiratie A'eeehie, jialaco of the, 
Venn.'e, i 128- 

Professional Arcluiict, the, (,c.rir ) i 02; 
11 7. 

j Prudential AssiirajiCe Ofnee, ii 145. 

, Pryce, li ,311 

I Piim'ii, ii 121, 122. 126, 130, 132, 104, 

i I'il 

■ Pugin (tilt elder), ii 100, lul 

I -(the juunger), ii. I(.li, 102, lOl. 


Queen Anne Style, i oS : li 126.137, 111, 
112, 154, 119, 160, 168, 018. 


Radclitfe Library, (J.xfurd, u 61. I'lew 
of. ii (52. 

Pan^oini's AitiHcial Nfonc, ii 142 
Raphael, i. 18, 23, 77, 78, 79, 82,124,138, 
113 

Rastrelli. ii 213. 26,8. 

Iteeent Af'chiteetor, in -liio i <ca, li .‘513 
- /n Knejltlnd, ii 121. 

I- in Fiance, i. 3o3 

I- in Irii'iiiany, li 220 

I- in Italy, i 172. 

!- in X IF Enrage, ii 211. 

■'- in Itns,ia. ii 282. 

-- in regain and Portiajal, i. 212, 

litcard Ofjire, Inaidon. li. t.33. 

' Redentnn'. Venice, view of church of, i. 
101 Plan of. i 106 
Retorm Cluic London, the, ii 89, 90 
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liegrnt Square Scotch Church, London, i. 
iiG. 

Jitliijinus Art, ih'gnity of, ii S. 
Renaissance, the typical forms, earliest 
instani'e of use of, i. hr>. Styles of 
Italy and France compared,!. 3<J0, oOl. 
Jit)ii(i>vance, fn England, li 5. 

-. tht n-rtnrh at tht, i. 114. 

Rcnaldi, ii ‘^dll 
jRtnu'ft h, ii. ddi 

Iltstoridhni, Frtnch and English, i. 238. 

-, .\ntl-, i. 238; li. 158. 

RezzoniCo Palace, Venice, i. 134. 
Riccardi Palace, Florence, i. 1 lt>. Fa 9 ade 
and section of, i. 118, 119. 

Eicharditii}i, ii 831, 357, 373. 

Richini, i. 

Rickman, ii lOO, 100 
Rimini, St Francesco at, i. 65- 
Eobtrtson, li. 351. 

Eoh>on, ii 100 
Eochfad, ii. 137. 

Eoaoco Eniaissnnce, ii. 151. 

Rohan, Hotel de, at Paris, i 276 
Eomnn Catholic Oinrcht'^, ii. 147, 1.58 
Romano. Giulio, i 143, 102, 163. 

-, CollcL^io, Rome, the, i. 148. 

Rome, Sistfne Chiipe-l at, 1 17. San Gio¬ 
vanni Laterano, church at, i. 90-93, 
149. St. PaulV, old hasilii’a of, i 90, 
109, 110. Architectural history of, i 
137. Deficiency in civil and domestic 
areliitecture. i. 137. Belvedere Court 
of Vatican nt. i 138 I.oc:<;io Court of 
Vatican at, i. 138 Giraud Palazzo at, 
i. 139. Cancellaria Palazzo at, i. 139. 
Famosina Villa near, i 140. Farnese 
Palace at, i. 140-142. Pietro Massima 
Palace at, i. 140. Anirelo Massimi 
Palace at, i. 140 Ossoli Palace at, 
i. 14U Palma Palace at, i 143 SacU- 
etti Palace at, i 143 Astylar and 
arcaded styles prevalent in, i. 142. 
Villa Madama at, i. 143. 3Iuseum in 
Capitol at, i. 143 Palace of the Con- 
seivatori. i. 143. Pope Julius’ Villa 
at, i. 145. Caprarola Palace near, i. 
147 Colleirio della Sapienza at, i. 
147, 148. Collegio Romano at, i. 148 
Borghese Palace at, i. 148 Barberini 
Palace at, i, 149. Tordinoni Theatre 
at, ii. 377. 

Rome, Fine Art Galleries, i. 174. 

-, huilding in the Corso, i. 175. 

Roofs, curvilinear, i. 100. 

Roselini, i. 74. 

Eoselli, i 18 
Rossi, i. 246, ii. 273 
Rotta, Casa, palace, Milan, i. 766 
Rouen, St Ouen. Church at,i. 237. Car¬ 
dinal d’Amboise’s tomb at, i. 257. 
New custom-house at, i 291. 

Eouen, Church of Stc Hilaire,!, 311,313. 
Royal Academy facade, London, ii. 151. 
Royal Exchange, the, London, ii. 79. 
Rucellai Palace, Florence, i. 120, 122 
Ruhmes-halle, Munich, view of, ii. 197. 
Euskin, 121, 123, 130. 


Ru ssia, intrcKluction to history of Ardu- 
tecture in, ii. 249-253. Eeeles;ajni;il 
Areliitecture of, ii. 253-230. 
Architecture of, ii 207-281 
liusaki, recent Architecture in, ii. 2s2 


Saehetti Palace, Rome, i. 143. 
Safjraffitti, decoration, mode of, i. 123 
Salamanca, cathedral at, i. ISO. 

Saltiish, tubular bridge at, ii 412. 
Salute, Santa Maria delle, Venice, jiliiB 
of church of, i. 94. View of, i. 00. 
Salzburg, Duiii church at, li. 185. 
Sangallo, Antonio, i 7S-S2, 86. 

-, Giuliano da, i. 120, 138, 140, 143. 

San Roccii, i. 120. 

Sansovino, i 120, 131, 138, 143 
Santiago, cathedral at, i. 188. 

Sa]iienza, Collegio della, Rome, facade 
of, i. 147. 

Saracenic style, the, ii. 296. 

Santi Palace, Genoa, i 100. 

Scala Theatre, Jlilan, ii. 377. Dimen¬ 
sions of, ii. 387. Plan and facade uf, 
ii 388 

Scainozzi, i. 126, 133. 

Sc.xrpugnino, i. 120 
■'^cejjtici’-in, Architectural, ii. 373 
Schmidt, ii. 228. 

.Schinkel, ii. 202, 204-207, 402-^04, 415. 
Schlo.ss, Berlin, the, ii. 188. 

Soliiinbrunn, palace at, ii. 188. 

Scotch Kirks, ii. 144. 

Scotch Areliitecture, ii. 164. 

Scott, ii 121, 127, 134, 136, 137, 139, 
142, 161, 165, 106. 

-, General, ii. 139. 

Scott, General, ii. 406. 

Scott-Russell, ii. 423. 

Screen-work in French churches, i. 257. 
Srreen-icork Fafades, i. 105. 

Scutari, mosque of Selim at, ii. 312. 
Sebastian (St ), Mantua, church of, i. 68. 
Secitlar Gothic, ii. 127, 137, 139, 14.5, 
146, 150, 151, 154, 166, 167, 173, 228, 
366. 

Seddon, ii. 137, 166. 

Segovia, cathedral at, i. 181. 

Sens, Episcopal palace at, bay of, i. 2,5-1 
Seo, Zaragoza, cathedral of, i. 186. 

Cinquecento tower of, i. 187. 

Serlio, i. 240 ; ii. 375 
Servandoni, i. 227, 228 
Sforza, Francesco, i. 164. 

Sgrajito, ii 137. 

Sharpe, ii 122. 

Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, ii. 3(), 50 
Sienna, Piccoloinini Palace at, i. 120. 

Spannocchi Palace at, i. 120. 
Signorelli, i 18. 

Siloe, Diego de, i. 181. 

Sion College, ii. 145. 

Sistine Ghapel, the, Rome, i. 17. 
Sketching, ii. 133. 

Skerryvore Lighthouse, ii. 412. 

Skirlaw, Bishop, chapel of, ii. 105. 
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Slater, ii. 137. 

SniaJl stone-icork, i. 120. 
t<:nirl:e, ii 121,127, 151. 

Smirke, Sir Kobert, ii. 78, 378. 

Smithfiehl Markets, ii 139. 

Smithson, ii. 13, 14 

Smolnoy, near St. Petersburgh, monas¬ 
tery and ehureh of, ii. 253, 256. 

Soane, ii 127. 

Soane, Sir John, ii. 74, 91. 

Sorialistic Principle for Art, i. 32. 

Solario, ii 185. 

Soler, Juan, i 206. 

Somerset house, London, ii. 63. Southern 
fa 9 ade, north portion of, ii. 63. 

Somerset House, addition to. li. 150. 

Sophia (St.), Constantinople, church of, 
ii. 310. 

Sorbonne, Paris, church of, i 223. 

Sorel, Agnes, (Orleans, house of, i. 255. 
Soubisfe Hotel, fa 9 a(le of, i. 276. 

Soufflot, ] 229 j 

Spam, Moorish remains in, i. 178. 
Mediieval antiquities of, i. 178. Three : 
epochs of ait in, 1 .179, ISO. Ecclcsias- : 
tical Architecture of, i. 180-197. 
Secular Architecture of, i. 197-209. 
Exuberance of style in, i 197,202,203. 
Spannocchi Palace, Sienna, i 120. 

Spires of northern Gothic churches, i. 98. 
Santo Spirito, Florence, plan of church 
of, i. 63 Section of, i 64. 

Staroff, ii. 25.5 

Statue of Peter the Great, St. Peters¬ 
burgh, ii 280. 

Stephen’s {St ), Kensington, ii 137. 
Stephen’s (St.), IValbrook, London, 
church, plan and section of, interior 
of, i. 46, 47. 

Stecenson, ii 160 

Stockholm, palace at, ii 242 Plan of, ' 
ii. 243 Mew of, ii 244 I 

Strawberry Hill, mansion of, ii 96, 97. 
Street Architecture, Paris, of, i. 284, 
285. 

Street, i. 306; ii 132, 1.33, 136, 137, 110, ; 

142, 144, 145, 149, 165, 166, ICT, 168. ' 

Strozzi Palace, P’lorcnce, i. 119. 1 

Stuart, ii. 71. 

Stiller, ii. 204 i 

Sueur, Le, i. 288. j 

Sufflot, ii 377, 397. j 

Sulpice (St. 1 , Paris, church of, i. 227. \ 
Fa 9 ade of, i. 228. Plan of porch of, . 

, i 

Superga, Turin, church of, i. 97. i 

Surgeons’ College, London, fa 9 adc of, ii. 1 
SS i 

Sydney Parliament House, ii. 174, 175, I 
177. j 

-, Warehouse, ii. 1.6, 177. ; 

Synagogue, Jews’, Pesth, ii. 214. View j 
of, li. 214. 


Tanjore, pagodas at. ii. 300 
Tauride Palace, St. Petersburgh 
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Taylor and Eandolph Institute, Oxford, 
ii. 87. 

Taylor, Eobert, ii. 68. 

Te, palazzo del, Mantua, i. 162, 163. 
Telford and Stephenson, ii. 411. 
Temanza, i. 126. 

Temple Xewsam, ii. 15. 

Temple Gardens Chenuhers, ii. 151. 
Temple Library, ii. 134. 

Terra-cotta, n 136, 137, 142, 145, 160. 
Tessin, Xicodeinus de, li. 243. 

Teuton, ii- 137. 

Theatres, of modern times, importance 
and pirevalence of, ii. 375. Italy, 
Spain, France, and England, earliest 
of, ii. 376. Modern, construction of, 
ii. 378-386. Classitication of. ii 386. 
Lyric, principal thim nsions of, A'c , ii. 
387-394. Dramatic, principal dimen¬ 
sions, Ac. ii. 394-404. Music-halls, ii. 
404-407 

Theatres. Fn nch, i 307. 

-, Relent, ii 4(l7. 

-, the hro thuujirs, ii. 408 

Theseus, Temple of, Vienna, ii. 212. 
Thomson, ii 169 
Thomond, ii 271. 

Thomas’s (St ) Hospital, ii. 139, 142 
Thornton, Dr. IV , ii. 330. 

Tienc Palace. Vicenza, fa 9 ade of, i 151 
Tito, Sir IV . ii 79, 

Tite, i. 116: ii 121, 128, 130. 

Titz, ii. 412 

Todi, church at, plan, i 69. Section of, 
i 70 Elevation of. i. 71. 

Tokoloti', ii 273 

Toledo, .\lcazar at, i 203. 204. 

Tombs, Dutch, at Surat, ii. 290. 

Tophana. mosque at, ii 312. 
TordinoniTlieatre, Eome, horseshoe form 
first introiluceil in. ii 377. 

Travelle-rs’ Club, London, ii. 89. 

Treasury Buildings, London, north front 
of, ii. 59. 

Treasury, the. London, ii 139. 

Tres.sini. li 253. 

Trevisano Palace, "Venice, i 128 
Trianon, tlie great Paris hotel of, i 278 

-at Versailles, i 277 

La Triuitc. Paris, i. 236. 

Trinity OuIIege. Cambridge, Neville’s 
Court of, ii. 11. Court of library, view 
of, li 51. 

Trinity Church, \eir York, ii 351. 

-, Bodon, ii. 359. 360. 

Trophies and tombs m Priinee, i. 294-300. 
Trnro (.'athedral, ii 158 
Tnitm Cathedral, ii. 137. 

Tiuleries, the Pans, eommenceiiient ot, 
i 2.58 Central pavilion of. De Loriiic's 
de.sign, i. 259 Flore pavilion, i. 201, 
287 Arch of, i 296. 

Turin, .SuperpT, near, i 97. Architectural 
buildings, deli'lency in, i 166 (Optra- 
house, tile dimensions ot, ii 387 
Turkey, history of E< naissance Archi¬ 
tecture, ccaumencement in, ii. 3H). 
Saracenic style in, ii. 310. Mo-sques 


ii. 269. 
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of, ii. 312-316. Palaces of, ii. 316- 
319. 


Unittd States, recent Architecture in, 
(xiii.), ii. 343. (rtee Aiuerica ) 
Universities of Ln-g and Ghent, ii. 235. 
Utah, proposed Mormon temples at, ii. 
341, 342. 


Taldevira, i. 183. 

Valladolid, cathedral at, plan of, i. 186. 
Materials, &c , of, i. 185. 

Vahuarina Palace, Vicenza, i 42. 

Van Brunt, ii. 351. 

Vanbrugh, ■■'ir John, ii ,53-58. 

Vandi'iiruini Palace, Venice, i. 129 

Vanvitelli, i. 166. 

Varonikin, ii. 257. 

Vasili Blanskenoy at Moscow, ii. 278. 

Vatican, Rome, Belvedere Court of, 1 .138. 
Loggie Court of, i. 138, 139. 

Vanr, ii 351. 

Venice, Grimani Palace at, i. 41. Santa 
Maria delle Slaute at, i. 95, 96, 134. 
San Simone Minoiv at, i. u4. San Zac- 
caria at, i. 100. San Franc, sco della 
Vignaat, i. 102. San Giorgio Maggiore 
at, i 102,100. Sta Maria Zohcnieo at, 
i. 103,134. Secular .Vrchitecture of, i. 
125-136 Gothic style in, i. 126 I.i- 
ternal court and nortli-east angle of 
Ducal Palace at, i. 126,127. Trevisano 
at, i, 128 A'andramini Pala''C at, i. 
129 Procuratie Vecchie at, i. 128. 
Oornaro at, i 128, 131. Cainerlinglii 
at, 1 .130 Grimani at, i. 1.30. Library 
of St. .Mark at, i 131-133 De la 
Carita Convent at, i. 133 Prison at, 
i. 134. Zecca Palace at, i. 134 Pesaro 
Palace at, i. 134, 135 Pisano Palace 
at, i. 134. Eezzonieo Palace at, i. 134. 
Domestic Architecture of, i. 136. 
Theatre at, ii. 375. Fenice Theatre, 
dimensions of, at, ii. 387. Castello del 
Lido at, ii 424. 

Verity, ii. 151. 

Verona, fragment from the Polcgrini 
Chapel at, i: 23 Fortifications and 
gateways at, ii 424 

Versailles Palace, the, as it now exists, 
plan ot, i 207. Section of great gal¬ 
lery, &c , i. 269. Dimensions, external 
and inteinal arrangement of, i. 269, 
270 Trianon at, i. 277. Theatre, 
the, plan and section of. ii. 398. 
Dimensions ot theatre at. li 394. 

Vicenza, Valmarina Palace at, i. 42. 
Architecture of, i 150 Tiene Palace 
at, i 151. Chiericate Palace at, i. 152. 
Barbarano Palace at, i 153. Villa del 
Capro, near, i. 153, 154. Basilica at, 
i. 15.5. Theatre at, ii. 375. Theatro 
Olympico at, ii. 375. 

Victoria Theatre, Berlin, double auditory 
and xdan of, ii. 402. View of summer 
auditory, ii 403. 


Victorian Age of Engtish Art. (xi ) 
Vienna. San Carlo Borromeo, church at, 
I ii 183. The Burg at, ii, 179. Schou- 

1 brunn Palace at, ii. 188 Votif Kirche 

at. II. 212. Temple of Theseus at, ii. 
213. Imperial arsenal at, ii. 213. 
Armoury at, ii. 213. Opera-house at, 
dimensions of, &c., ii 387, 394 
Vienna, Street Architecture, ii. 222. 

I -, the Votire Church, ii 225, 228. 

! - Toini Hall, ii. 226, 228. 

VineenVs iSt), Cork, ii. 137, 138, 164. 
Vigna. .San Franeesco della, Venice, 
church of, i 101. 

1 Vignola, Giacomo Barozzi da, i. 144,145, 
i 147, 246 

' Villaneuva, Juan de, i, 206 
' Vincent (St ) de Paul, church of, at 
Paris, i. 236 

Vinci, Leonardo da, i. 169. 

Viollet-te-Diie, i. 305 ; li. 133. 

Visconti, i. 285. 

Voickner, ii. 269 
A'olkoff, ii 269, 

A'otif Kirche, Vienna, plan of, ii. 213. 
Vriendt, Cornelius de, ii. 230, 

VuUiumy, ii. 128. 


AValhalla, Munich, ii. 195. Plan of, ii. 
196. 

Wallace Monument, ii, 134. 

AVulpole, Horace, li. 96, 97. 

Walter, ii 351. 

Wanstead House, front elevation of, ii. 58. 
War OrKce Competition, ii. 159. 

Ware, ii. 351. 

Warwick, tower of church at, ii 49. 
AVashington, the Capitol at, ii. 330-335. 
Plan of the original Capitol, ii 331. 
Plan f ditto, with proposed wings, ii. 
332 Half section of Capitol, ii. 333. 
A’iew of Capitol, a.s it now is, ii, 335. 
Smithsonian Institute at, ii. 336. 
Tower of ditto, ii. 336. Treasury 
buildings at, ii. 337 
TVaterhou-=e, ii. 139, 141, 145, 146, 160. 
AVaterloo Bridge, London, ii. 411. 
Werder Kirche, Berlin, ii 202. 
Westminster Bridge, li. 134. 

- Column, ii 134. 

AVestwood House, ii. 16. 

Wheicell. ii 124. 

White, Afemoir of the Author, (xxva'.} 
AATiitehall, plan of Inigo Jones’s design 
for palace at, ii. 21. Diagrams of 
ditto, ii. 22. Banqueting-house, ii. 24. 
Wight, ii 351 

Wilnrs de ITunecourt, ii. 133. 
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Wilton House, fa(;ade of, ii. 27. 
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